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MACARONI MEN MEET IN MINNEAPOLIS 


James T. Williams Re-elected President—Flour Substitutes Dis- 
cussed— Plan Adopted to Raise Funds to Employ Paid 
Secretary —Campaign Started to Increase Membership 
—Association Presented With Trade Publication 


roni & Noodle Manufacturers of 

America, at its fifteenth annual con- 
vention held in Minneapolis, July 8-10, re- 
elected James T. Williams, of The Cream- 
ette Co., Minneapolis, president, voted to 
employ a paid secretary to further the 
aims of the organization, took action look- 
ing toward securing as a member every 
macaroni manufacturer in America, and 
pledged whole-hearted support to the 
government. From the standpoint of at- 
tendance, interest displayed in the dis- 
cussions and actual good accomplished, 
the convention was the best one ever held. 

The convention was called promptly to 
order at noon, July 8, by President Wil- 
liams. Following the usual formalities 
incident to the opening of such a meet- 
ing, the reports of the officers were read 
and the various committees appointed. 

President Williams, in his address, said: 

“The past year has been a very active 
one in the affairs of the association and 
macaroni industry generally, as you all 
no doubt have realized. The war has 
brought about very abnormal conditions in 
all lines of business, and especially in 
those connected with the manufacture and 
sale of food and food products. Market 
conditions, both buying and selling, have 
been greatly disturbed, due to various 
causes more or less directly connected 
with the war, chief of which was the 
world food shortage which made neces- 
sary the rules and regulations of the 
government concerning the sale and dis- 
tribution of food products. 

“Few who have not come in direct con- 
tact with the United States Food Admin- 
istration realize the tremendous task un- 
dertaken by it in striving to properly dis- 
tribute among the people of this country 
and the allies the food products of the 
United States. Still fewer of them seem 
to realize the necessity which brought in- 
to existence this wonderful department, 
and how well its work has been done. 

“The close contact between the officers, 
committees and members of this associa- 
tion generally and the Food Administra- 
tion during the past year, however, has 
no doubt brought all here present to some 
little understanding of the great task it 
has undertaken and the wonderful results 
attained, together with a realization of 
the fair and just means by which these 
were brought about. 

“Therefore, I desire to extend on behalf 
of our association to the officials of the 
United States Food Administration our 
warm thanks for the courtesy and consid- 
eration they have shown us, ‘and to ex- 
press our utmost confidence in their in- 
tegrity and ability. In common with the 
business interests of the country general- 
ly we applaud the wisdom which dictated 
the selection of Herbert C. Hoover as 
Food Administrator. We have been great- 
ly impressed with the sound judgment of 
Mr. Hoover in bringing into his depart- 
ment such men as Mr. Wetmarsh and 
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Mr. Millard. Being business men of good 
sound judgment, understanding thorough- 
ly business conditions, they deal with the 
problems of their department in a thor- 
ough, business-like manner. 

“We want to thank them for the con- 
sideration they have shown us and the 





at least the fabric of the business struc- 
ture of the country for development after 
the war. 

“T want also to congratulate the mem- 
bers of our association and macaroni man- 
ufacturers in general on their loyal will- 
ingness to co-operate with the government 


James T, Williams, of Minneapolis, Who was Re-elected President 


courteous treatment given us when in con- 
sultation with them. Before rulings or 
changes have been made, they have been 
considerate enough to invite us to open 
discussion with them, giving unsparingly 
of their time and attention, that the best 
solution for all might be had. They did 
not hesitate to work nights and Sundays, 
if necessary, so that the men called into 
consultation with them might more quickly 
return to their homes and business. 
“Again I want to thank them, and as- 
sure them of our fullest support in their 
great task in aiding to win the war, and 
at the same time in striving to maintain 


in all matters affecting the industry. The 
spirit of the members in this respect has 
been a great source of satisfaction and 
encouragement to all concerned. 

“On June 1 of last year your presi- 
dent went to Washington, and there, 
through Dr. Jacobs, presented to the rep- 
resentatives of the government the reso- 
lution of loyalty and support passed at 
our last convention. 

“On July 6, 1917, your president was 
called to Washington with a number of 
other members of our association for a 
meeting with the Food Administration, at 
which time Mr. Mueller presented the re- 


port on package goods as adopted at the 
Cleveland convention. We there met Mr. 
Requa, a member of Mr. Hoover's staff, 
and again assured them of our fullest co- 
operation. The discussion at this meet- 
ing was along very general lines, and was 
for the purpose of bringing out the full- 
est information regarding the macaroni 
industry. 

“On Jan. 1, 1918, your president, to- 
gether with several other members of our 
association and a committee of the Amer- 
ican Specialty Manufacturers, of which 
Mr. Mueller was chairman, met with Mr. 
Millard, of the Food Administration, in 
Chicago. The 95 per cent ruling then 
about to be put into effect was discussed 
at some length. 

“On Jan. 12 your president, with a 
number of other members of our associa- 
tion, met with Mr. Millard, in Washing- 
ton. At this meeting the 70 per cent 
ruling then under consideration by the 
department was discussed. Plans were 
also drawn for the licensing of manufac- 
turers of macaroni products. , 

“Upon receipt of definite information 
from the Food Administration, I sent out 
letters to all manufacturers in the Unit- 
ed States informing them that they must 
be licensed. I selected one or two in 
each section of the country to check up 
manufacturers in their section and assist 
them in filling out their license blanks in 
cases where necessary. The co-operation 
received from the macaroni manufactur- 
ers whose support was solicited was very 
gratifying, and the desired results were 
accomplished. 

“On April 4 your president, together 
with a good many other members of our 
association, met with Mr. Millard in 
Washington, at which meeting the matter 
of substitutes was discussed. It was sug- 
gested by Mr. Millard that at least 10 
per cent substitute be used, and the Food 
Administration agreed to voluntarily rely 
on the integrity and loyalty of the manu- 
facturers to carry it into effect. All of 
the members present promised their as- 
sistance in bringing about the use of the 
substitute, agreeing to give freely of their 
knowledge as to how it could be used 
with the best results. 

“On my return I sent letters urging the 
use of the substitute, and containing all 
the knowledge I had gained in regard to 
the best method for its use, to every 
manufacturer in the country. All were 
requested to report to Mr. Millard the 
use of the substitute. The replies re- 
ceived by me were generally favorable, and 
I trust the compliance was satisfactory to 
Mr. Millard and his department. 

“These are the things of the past year. 
The thought of this convention must be 
largely concerned, however, with the 
future. The business interests of the 
country must be even more strongly united 
behind the government in the prosecution 
of the war, striving to maintain the busi- 
ness structure intact, so that with the 
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coming of peace it may be in a position 
to again build upward. 

“With this in mind, I am going to of- 
fer a few suggestions as to what I believe 
to be necessary to equip our association 
and the macaroni industry in general so 
that the fullest degree of strength may 
be put forward to this end. 

“Years of toil and struggle by many 
of our most prominent members have laid 
a foundation here for a magnificent or- 
ganization. The time is now ripe for real- 
izing the fullest rewards of their efforts. 
The events of the last few months have 
interested the manufacturers throughout 
the country in our association in such a 
manner as no amount of effort could have 
done at another time. 

“During the past year I have been in 
touch with a great many macaroni manu- 
facturers who are not members of our 
association. These men have given us 
their fullest support, and have shown a 
willingness to co-operate with us in all 
our work. The entire industry is alive to 
the opportunities to be gained from organ- 
ization. If the next year’s work is prop- 
erly done, there is no good reason why a 
large percentage of the macaroni manu- 
facturers of the country will not be in 
our organization at its close. 

“To bring the proper results we must 
have finances to push the organization 
work. We must have a man who can de- 
vote his time for several months to visit- 
ing the manufacturers throughout the 
country to procure their memberships. 

“A good, live, trade paper that will 
reach the manufacturers, keeping them 
posted on the work of the association and 
generally advising them on matters of im- 
portance to the industry, is particularly 
of importance at this-time for the open 
and free discussion of matters pertaining 
to the business and its relation to the gov- 
ernment, particularly the Food Adminis- 
tration. A paid secretary who has the 
ability to carry on the organization work 
and familiarize himself with all the con- 
ditions and problems surrounding the in- 
dustry is absolutely essential. This sec- 
retary should, through the association pa- 
per, keep before the members all mat- 
ters of importance concerning the maca- 
roni industry. 

“To sum up, in order to bring the proper 
results the business of the association 
must be properly co-ordinated and de- 
veloped, the same as though it were a 
private business. 

“In conclusion, I desire to thank the 
members for their loyal support during 
the past year, and assure you that I have 
appreciated the honor of being your pres- 
ident.” 

MacMartin, a Minneapolis advertising 
man of wide experience, analyzed adver- 
tising in its relation to business activities. 
He told of the manner in which various 
businesses have been and are being revo- 
lutionized, and urged the macaroni men 
to stamp their trade-marks on the minds 
of the American consumers in order that 
their product may take its right place in 
the dietary of the nation. 

B. S. Schotland, of the Cleveland (Ohio) 
Macaroni Co., took an active part in the 
proceedings throughout, and advanced 
many helpful suggestions. He spoke of 
the development of the industry as a 
whole, and cited his own particular busi- 
ness to show what could be done. From a 
very small beginning six-years ago, the 
Cleveland Macaroni Co.’s business is now 
estimated as worth $2,000,000, and the 
only reason the figure is not $3,000,000, 
Mr. Schotland said, was because of the 
restrictions imposed by the Food Admin- 
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istration since this country entered the 
war. He urged his hearers to have faith 
in the business, and to back it up intelli- 
gently, 

In the absence of John J. Ryan, secre- 
tary of the National Association of Re- 
tail Grocers, John Taylor, secretary of 
the Minneapolis Retail Grocers’ Associa- 
tion, made an interesting talk on service 
and what it meant to the manufacturer 
and the consumer. His remarks were of 
a happy nature, and made a good im- 
pression. 

The session Monday afternoon was giv- 
en over to a discussion of the use of sub- 
stitutes in the manufacture of macaroni. 
The discussion was led by Thomas H. 
Toomey, of New York, president of the 
Alimentary Paste Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. The experience of those partici- 
pating in the discussion developed that 
even the use of a small percentage of sub- 
stitutes spoiled the product. It was 
claimed that consumers refused to eat 
macaroni containing substitutes, that it is 
turned back to the manufacturers, and 
that many of them were now overstocked 
as a result. 

It was the consensus of opinion of those 
present that if the Food Administration 
found it necessary to restrict manufac- 
turers on the new crop, it would be much 
better to allow them to use their wheat 
allotment straight, rather than to force 
them to use substitutes therewith and 
make a product that was unsalable. Such 
waste is not conservation, they said, and 
they would rather have their production 
cut down one-half than spoil their product 
and run the risk of injuring the reputa- 
tion of their goods, which they have been 
years in building up. A resolution in- 
dorsing this idea was passed. 

Another suggestion advanced was that 
it would be well for the Food Administra- 
tion to place its restriction on wheat flour 
rather than on the products made there- 
from. The manufacturers have willingly 
stood the burdens imposed upon them the 
past year, but now that the emergency is 
about over and the aim on the new crop 


is to build up a reserve against future’ 


needs, the accumulating of this reserve it 
was thought could best be brought about 
by control at the source of supply and not 
by placing restrictions on the manufac- 
tured product. 

It was suggested that the national, 
state and local food administrations would 
do well to advise the public to eat part of 
their wheat requirements in the shape of 
manufactured products, and so save 
wheat, because these manufactured prod- 
ucts are controlled at their source. Mac- 
aroni, it is claimed, is a first-class substi- 
tute for meat, and the public should be 
so informed. 

The morning session Tuesday was de- 
voted to a discussion on how best to co- 
operate with the Food Administration. 
F. H. Millard, of the United States Food 
Administration, Washington, D. C., was 
present to answer questions put to him 
by the macaroni manufacturers. He said 
that he and his colleagues fully realized 
the difficulties under which the manufac- 
turers have had to do business this year, 
but explained that the rules promulgated 
were absolutely necessary in order to 
make the meager stocks of wheat supply 


’ the needs of this country and of the al- 


lies and civilian population overseas. 

He held out some hope of an early re- 
lief, however, and said that enough flour 
had now been accumulated at distributing 
points by the Administration so that 
more wheat could probably be released 
soon for the use of macaroni manufac- 


turers without upsetting the machinery 
of the Administration. He added that 
the saving effected had meant that this 
country had been able to ship 1,000,000 
bbls of flour to the armies of the allies. 

On the other hand, Mr. Millard said, 
had the old plan of marketing and distri- 
bution. been allowed to continue, wheat 
and flour supplies would have been ex- 
hausted long ago, and these commodities 
would now be commanding exorbitant 
prices. 

Mr. Millard said that the Administra- 
tion was grappling with the problem of 
what should be done in the way of allot- 
ting flour to new factories and increas- 
ing the allotment to old-established shops 
that had increased their capacity this 
year. Some factories have been built or 
were in course of construction at the 
time and since the Food Administration 
took control, and these have not been al- 
lowed to operate. 

Some equitable plan must ‘be worked 
out to care for these, and Mr. Millard 
suggested that a committee be appointed 
by the association to confer with the 
Administration on this point. He said 
they would be guided largely in their de- 
cision by what this committee would ad- 
vise. The committee was appointed, as 
suggested, and it gave Mr. Millard much 


‘information to take back to Washington 


with him. 

Before leaving, Mr. Millard assured his 
hearers that the Administration appre- 
ciated the loyal co-operation it had re- 
ceived from the macaroni manufacturers, 
and thanked them for the generous way 
in which they had responded to the various 
regulations it had promulgated. 

Fred Becker, of the Pfaffman Egg 
Noodle Co., Cleveland, the veteran treas- 
urer of the association, read a very able 
paper on financing the association, at the 
session Wednesday forenoon. He told 
of what the association has done on its 
present limited membership, and ques- 
tioned the advisability of advancing the 
yearly dues above $25, for fear of de- 
terring smaller concerns from joining. In 
his opinion, it would be better to have 
more members, because in number and 
union there is strength. 

He touched on the question of employ- 
ing-a permanent secretary to carry on the 
work of the association and broaden its 
scope and added: “Our association, with 
its present membership of about 45, can- 
not reasonably expect to have sufficient 
funds to carry on such work with the rev- 
enue received from the membership dues 
alone. The present yearly dues of $25 
would mean a little more than $1,000 per 
year to employ a secretary. 

“I have given this subject very careful 
consideration. The best plan I have to 
submit is as follows: Assess each mem- 
ber of the association according to their 
respective financial rating on the follow- 
ing schedule: Those rated $300,000 and 
over, $150 per year; $100,000 to $300,000, 
$125; $50,000 to $100,000, $100; $10,000 
to $50,000, $75; $5,000 to $10,000, $50; 
less than $5,000, $25. 

“According to the above schedule, we 
have in our association eight over $300,000, 
11 from $100,000 to $300,000, five from 
$50,000 to $100,000, nine from $10,000 to 
$50,000, two or three from $5,000 to $10,- 
000, and several less than $5,000. 

“This would mean a yearly revenue of 
$3,800, not including seven or eight who 
are not shown in Dun’s book, from which 


. these ratings were taken, and which would 


undoubtedly swell the total yearly income 
up to at least $5,000.” 
This brought about considerable discus- 
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sion, but it was finally decided that the 
association should have a paid secretary, 
and a committee was appointed to raise 
the necessary funds in much the manner 
suggested by Mr. Becker. 

Mr. Becker then said that he had been 
in the macaroni business 30 years. It was 
not always profitable, so 15 years ago he 
embarked in journalism as a side line, 
and established the Macaroni Journal ai 
Cleveland. This journal has develope! 
into a healthy youngster, as he expresse«| 
it. He believed the association neede | 
just such an exclusive publication ani 
if it wanted the paper, he would be wil! 
ing to turn it over to it as its official organ. 

The delegates loudly applauded Mr. 
Becker for his generosity, and Mr. Wil- 
liams, on behalf of the association, ac- 
cepted his offer. Mr. Becker agreed to 
continue the business until the associa- 
tion is ready to take it over. 

Frank L. Zerega, of A. Zerega Sons, 
Consolidated, of Brooklyn, read a paper 
on standard weight of package goods. He 
advocated the standardizing of macar- 
oni and spaghetti packages at 8 ozs and 
16 ozs, and of egg noodle packages at | 
ozs and 8 ozs. Mr. Zerega was of tlic 
opinion that a standard weight and fluc- 
tuating price were more desirable thin 
a half-filled package at times, which di,- 
appointed and provoked consumers. 

B. S. Schotland, of Cleveland, was to 
have read a paper on grain rates, but on 
account of the time being limited, he 
promised to mail a copy to each one reg- 
istered, on his return home. 

A committee was appointed to make 
plans to incorporate the association. 

When the question of financing was 
under discussion, the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston 
and the Shane Bros. & Wilson Co. al 
offered to contribute to the expense of 
the association. The members, however, 
while thanking the millers for their of- 
fers, voted against receiving such con- 
tributions, on the ground that the asso- 
ciation was now big enough and strong 
enough to be self-supporting. 

As a compliment to the hard work done 
and the great good accomplished the last 
year, the members voted unanimously to 
re-elect James T. Williams as president 
and Frank L. Zerega, of Brooklyn, «s 
first vice-president. Salvatore Savarese, 
of Baltimore, was elected second vice- 
president, Edwin C. Forbes, of Cleve- 
land, secretary, and Fred Becker, of 
Cleveland, treasurer. The executive com- 
mittee elected was: William A. Tharinger, 
of Milwaukee, chairman, C. F. Mueller, 
Jr., of Jersey City, N. J., and A. M. Al- 
exander, of Libertyville, Ill. 

The question of a meeting-place for 
1919 was left to the executive committee 
for decision later. 


CONVENTION NOTES 

Fred Becker has been the treasurer for 
15 consecutive years. 

The absence of C. F. Mueller, Jr., of 
Jersey City, on account of illness, wis 
deplored. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. mailed 
a copy of the official photograph tak: 
at Lake Minnetonka to each of the coi- 
vention visitors as a souvenir. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston present«< 
those registered at the convention with 
a handsome brass tobacco or cigar j:''. 
Each jar has a picture of the compan)’s 
mill engraved on it, while the cover be:'s 
an enameled reproduction of its flour 
brand. 

Action was taken looking toward tlic 

(Continued on page 307.) 
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“Hy. Davis, who runs the little branch water bakery up 
to Forked Tree,” said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River 
Roller Mills, ‘“‘was down here the other day considerable 
ca’med down after his recent blowup. Hy’s now got it fig- 
gered out that while keepin’ up the substitute rules means 
continuin’ perdition for bakers, it’s a dang sight wors’n that 
for the wimmen who try to keep up bakin’ at home with hot 
weather to hand an’ the summer kitchen an’ half the wood 
shed already full up with critter feed an’ truck in packages 
that bakes up to look like somethin’ the cat brung in when 
she was right speshul out of luck.” 








THE NEW BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


While the National Association of Re- 
tail Bakers, organized at the meeting in 
Chicago last week, may not precisely fill 
a long-felt want it assuredly meets a pres- 
ent need of that department of the bread 
trade, and should have no difficulty what- 
ever in finding an ample field for its ef- 
forts in behalf of its membership. It 
should, if properly conducted,—and of 
this there is every reason to feel confident 
—accomplish quite as much for the small- 
er bakers as the older and stronger asso- 
ciation has done for the larger units of 
the baking trade. 

In this time, when all industry must 
come more or less completely under gov- 
ernment control, so that the country’s re- 
sources may be the better co-ordinated for 
the nation’s war needs, any trade which 
does not possess some sort of organiza- 
tion for self-expression and for securing 
harmonious action by its individual mem- 
bers is lax in its duty both to itself and 
to the nation. The government is en- 
titled to the use of trade machinery which 
will enable it quickly to reach and treat 
with every industry; and, conversely, 
every industry should have within itself 
the means for taking counsel and for rep- 
resentation when the government, to which 
war-making is not a normal task, threat- 
ens unwise or even unfair action. 

Much more, therefore, than in peace 
times should every sort of industry and 
trade be organized, and through better 
acquaintance and common study of prob- 
lems, strive to do its best both for itself 
and for the general cause. Better meth- 
ods, greater economy in production and 
more efficient salesmanship are problems 
of every business, without regard to 
whether it is concentrated in a steel cor- 
portation or made up of many thousand 
minor bakeries, widely scattered in thou- 
sands of cities and towns. 

Retail bakers throughout the country 
should not hesitate to ally themselves with 
the new organization. Its interests are 
theirs, and the things it should accom- 
plish for and through them can only be 
accomplished with their cordial support. 
The baking business as a whole, like the 
milling industry, will have missed its great 
opportunity if at the end of the war it 
does not possess a much better under- 
standing of itself than ever before. It 
can sceure this understanding only if it 
works to the best possible advantage in 
meeting the war’s problems, and this can 


~ 


only be done through sound organization 
under proper leadership and the earnest 
attention and support of its membership. 





A SPLENDID RECORD 

According to a statement in the invita- 
tion to attend the Tri-State Association 
meeting at Cedar Point last week, but 
thirty-three out of more than thirty-three 
thousand bakers in the United States have 
been reported to the Food Administra- 
tion at Washington for violation of the 
regulations governing the baking indus- 
try. In other words, only one baker out 
of every thousand, including the great 
number of those who had little oppor- 
tunity to become familiar with the rules, 
and less equipment to comply wtih them, 
failed in his duty. 

In view of the fact that certain of these 
regulations were difficult even for the best 
informed and best equipped bakers, and 
undoubtedly seemed infpossible for their 
smaller competitors, this record is re- 
markable. It testifies not alone to the 
practical intelligence of even the un- 
schooled little baker, but it speaks even 
more forcefully for the patriotic spirit 
which animated the entire industry. 

That the larger bakers should -under- 
stand and be able to give instant and in- 
telligent heed to the baking regulations 
was accepted as a matter of course. Their 
failure to do so would have been a direct 
proof of unwillingness to comply with the 
plans of the Food Administration to meet 
the war emergency. The larger bakers, 
after the first period of uncertainty and 
lack of specific working arrangements, 
simply accepted the rules as a part of the 
day’s work. 

The case of the small retail baker in 
out-of-the-way corners of cities and in re- 
mote villages was quite different. At best 
he could gain directly from the Admin- 
istration authorities only an approximate 
comprehension of the need of regulation. 
No doubt in thousands of instances these 
bakers at first saw nothing but an unwar- 
ranted interference with the traditions 
and methods of their small shops. In 
spite of this, the degree of compliance 
with the requests for voluntary action was 
substantial from the first; and the figures 
already cited demonstrate how complete 
was the obedience when the regulations 
were made obligatory. 

Much of the credit for this fine record 
is due to the exceptional work done by 
the National Bakers’ Service Board, 


through whose. activities numberless bak- 
ers were aided in solving the practical 
problems created by the regulations. 
Scarcely less valuable was the work done 
through trade associations, all of which 
labored in entire harmony with the Serv- 
ice Board, and supplemented its efforts 
in every possible way. Without this fine 
co-ordination of effort, and with nothing 
to guide it save the bare rules themselves, 
the baking industry could not possibly 
have won the victory which the record 
shows. 

On the other hand, neither of these 
factors could have accomplished anything 
but for the spirit of patriotic compliance 
which formed the foundation for their 
work. They did not meet resistance, but 
found instead a willingness to serve and 
co-operate if only the way were pointed 
out. They had but to show the road, and 
the baking trade traveled straight and 
true,—with a loss from the honorable 
company of thirty-three thousand of an 
inconsequential thirty-three. 





TO THE SILLY EXTREME 

_ From Oklahoma comes a story of the 
return to the local representative of the 
Food Administration of the white flour 
supply of a local hospital. The woman 
superintendent of the institution accom- 
panied the action, which she doubtless re- 
garded as highly patriotic, with a state- 
ment to the effect that not only had the 
doctors decided in favor of substitutes as 
more nutritious, but that both patients 
and nurses insisted upon substitute foods. 
The intelligence of this statement is illum- 
inated by the further fact that saccharin, 
a coal tar derivative, is being served to 
patients in the same hospital with the 
claim that it is purer than sugar. 

It is, of course, barely possible that 
those who go to this hospital for treat- 
ment may be particularly rugged invalids, 
and thus able to endure a diet which they 
could not be made to eat elsewhere; it 
may be that they can live and regain 
health on wheat substitutes and saccha- 
rin; it may be that they can be hypno- 
tised by their surroundings into substitut- 
ing mistaken patriotism for sound sense 
and wholesome food; but, if they are able 
to do any one or all of these things, they 
will deserve a place in medical annals as 
having successfully set aside all previeus- 
ly accepted rules of diet. 

One serious difficulty of the Food Ad- 
ministration has been the irrational loy- 
alty of its fool friends. No doubt: there 
were a score of ways in which the super- 
intendent, the doctors and the nurses of 
this particular hospital could usefully and 
sanely serve the cause of food conserva- 
tion. All of these would, however, be ac- 
complishing the merely obvious thing, 
and would not display the sensational pa- 
triotism represented by the vicarious sac- 
rifice of requiring the patients in the in- 
stitution further to endanger their health, 
and leave with perhaps permanently im- 
paired digestion. Pe 

Great good would be accomplished for 
many people as individuals, and for the 
cause of food conservation as a whole, 
if some method could be devised for re- 
tiring from activity those zealous sup- 
porters of the Food Administration whose 
desire to serve exceeds their wisdom and 
their sense of proportion. Daily the Ad- 
ministration is made ridiculous by their 
well-intentioned but silly, if not actually 
harmful, efforts in the great cause. If, 
indeed, the Administration ever finds its 
efficiency reduced through lack of popular 
support, it will be chiefly due to the mis- 
guided zeal of certain of its alleged 
friends. 


‘cast. 
bread containing the required amount of _ 
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THE FRUIT OF STUBBORNNESS 
In discussing the comparatively large 
number of smaller bakeries which have 
been forced to go out of business because 
of their inability to comply with the sub- 
stitution rules of the Food Administra- 


tion, a baker recently pointed out that in> 


practically every case the fault lay wholly 
with the baker himself. These men, ac- 
cording to this well-informed observer, 
simply would not co-operate with the 
National Service Board, and through this 
lack of co-operation were either unable 
to obtain the right sort of substitutes, or 
were unable to use them in making an ac- 
ceptable loaf of bread. 

The result of such stubbornness on the 
part of the small baker was easy to fore- 
Either he was unable to produce 


sub&titute, or the bread produced was so 
unpalatable as to be unsalable, and he 
was forced out of business. Whichever 
cause brought about his ruin, it was no 
real loss either to the baking industry or 
to the trade which he supplied. He sim- 
ply harvested the results of his own 
stupidity, and very likely was fortunate 
in doing so before his obtuseness brought 
him in still more unwelcome contact with 


‘ the Food Administration as a violator of 


its rules. 

The Service Board, both as a means of 
establishing harmony between the Food 
Administration and bakers, and as a 
school for teaching a new method of bak- 
ing, has a fine record of accomplishment. 
In view of the service so freely given by 
it, there was at no time the slightest ex- 
cuse for any baker failing to meet the 
just requirements of the Food Adminis- 
tration. Granting that some of the avail- 
able substitutes were almost hopelessly 
undesirable, and that the substitution pro- 
gramme as a whole could not possibly be 
popular, the way was still clear for every 
baker to make the best of the situation, 
and to produce, if he cared to do so, 
bread which would serve his trade and 
maintain his ‘business through the period 
of trial. 

As a matter of fact, many bakers 
throughout the country, by doing their 
best with the materials to be had, and by 
following, or even further developing for 
themselves, the suggestions of the Service 
Board, not only have kept all of their 
trade, but have increased it. For this 
there was ample opportunity through 
merely taking advantage of the house- 
wife’s dilemma when she sought to con- 
tinue her home baking in the face of ac- 
cumulating supplies of unused_and un- 
usable substitutes. The simplest method 
of-’solving this dilemma was to turn to 
the baker, providing the baker was able 
to supply her with acceptable bread. 

In view of all this, no one need regret 
the passing of those small bakérs who 
thought they could not, but really would 
not, comply with the substitute regula- 
tions. They settled down in the bog of 
their own stupid stubbornness. There are, 
no doubt, some still left who obtusely con- 
tinue to resist the proffered help of the 
Service Board and of the hundreds of 
patriotic and generous bakers who are 
willing to lend them a hand. Those who 
change their minds in time will be able 
to take their places along with the great, 
self-respecting trade body, and come 
through the food-saving period with honor 
and even profit; those who do not will 
doubtless sooner or later join the indus- 
try’s wreckage pile, or, even worse, have 
their names added to the roll of the thirty- 
three who ran foul of the Administration’s 
department of enforcement. 


a 
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‘NEW FLOUR PRICE BASIS 


Final Schedule Covering All Localities Ex- 
pected in a Few Days—Reports from 
Milling Centers Indicate Level 


The full schedule of Food Administra- 
tion flour and feed prices, referred to in 
the bulletin of regulations effective July 
22, is expected within a day or two. Un- 
official advices received at Kansas City 
July 23 state that the Food Administra- 
tion has fixed a price of $9.89 bbl for 
bulk flour, and $23.51 per ton for -bulk 
mixed feed. These figures compare with 
a present temporary basis of $10.02@10.93 
for flour and $20.89@29.99 for mixed feed. 
Apparently the new basis means a reduc- 
tion of about 5c per bbl in the gross profit 
of milling, which can readily be absorbed 
by most mills. 

On the same day, it was reported that 
the Food Administration price for flour 
at Minneapolis would be $10.01. 

It is reported that the schedule of prices 
adopted ranges from $9.33 bbl at Great 
Falls, Mont., to $10.65 at Boston, Mass. 

* * 

The following table gives the Admin- 
istration “fair” prices for flour and feed 
at various distributing points under the 
temporary plan, the indication being that 
the prices in the final schedule will be 
generally proportionate to these, but 


somewhat lower: 
—Bulk——, 


Mixed 

City— Flour feed 
Portland, Maine ........++.+. $10.83 $26.88 
Boston, Mass. ......-.+++++: 10.8 26.88 
New York, N. Y. ..2-sccccees 10.77 26.71 
Philadelphia, Pa............. 10.73 26.59 
Baltimore, Md, .......-++.++ 10.71 26.53 
Norfolk and Newp. News, Va. 10.71 26.53 
Wilmington, N. C. .......... 10.84 26.89 
Charleston, S. C. ......--0565 10.85 26.96 
Savannah, Ga. .......+-.++6+ 10.85 26.96 
Jacksonville, Fla. ........+.+:. 10.85 26.96 
WAMPO, DIB. ..ccccccccecsecs 10.88 27.03 
Pensacola, Fla. .......+++++. 10.53 26.05 
Mobile, Al@, ...cccccssccccses 10.47 25.89 
New Orleans, La. ........... 10.27 25.33 
Galveston, Texas .........++. 10.35 25.59 
San Antonio, Texas ......... 10.35 25.59 
Bl Paso, Texas ....-.--+e+0. 10.35 25.59 
Brownsville, Texas ......... 10.35 25.59 
San Diego, Cal. ........0+065 9.95 24.44 
Los Angeles, Cal. ........+.-. 9.95 24.44 
San Francisco, Cal. ......... 9.95 24.44 
Portland, Oregon ........-+. 9.95 24,44 
Seattle, Wash. ...........0++ 9.95 24.44 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


High Quality Flour from Southwest and Soft 
Wheat States—Demand for Substi- 
tutes Is Dull 


Kansas -Crry, Mo., July 23.—(Special 
Telegram)—A slight slackening in the 
demand for. flour is apparent, though city 
mills report no difficulty in effecting sales 
at the full price permitted under the 
temporary basis, which ranges $10.61@ 
10.63 bbl, in cotton 98-lb sacks. A wider 
range is noted in the offers of interior 
southwestern mills, their quotations vary- 
ing from $10.45 to $10.70 bbl, in cotton 
halves. As a rule both local and interior 
mills have sold close to their production 
for 30 days ahead, but the latter are of- 
fering flour more freely today. 

Receipts of wheat continue liberal, and 
meet with a good demand. Dark hard No. 
1 and 2 bring $2.23@2.24Y,. Today or- 
dinary samples of yellow hard are being 
discounted 2@4c. R. E. Srerurnse. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., July 23.—As the sea- 
son advances the trade is more than ever 
pleased with the high quality of flour that 
is coming from the Southwest and the 
soft wheat states. Quotations are irreg- 
ular, some mills asking as low as $10.75 
and others as high as $11.25 in 98-Ib cot- 
ton, f.o.b. Chicago. A fair inquiry pre- 
vails for soft wheat flour, principally 
from some of the Chicago manufacturers, 
as there have been large orders placed by 
the government of late for hard tack. Soft 
wheat flour is quoted at $10.40@10.90 in 
98-lb cotton. There is not a great deal 
of flour coming from the Northwest, al- 
though shipments are heavier than they 
were a few days ago. 

C. H. CHarren. 


Boston, Mass., July 23.—Quiet demand 
for flour with light offerings. Moderate 
inquiry for wheat substitutes. Millfeed 
dull and nominal, no change in price. 

Louis W. DePass. 


Puivaverenia, Pa., July 23,—Winter 
wheat flour offered more freely, and mar- 
ket quiet and barely steady. Spring wheat 
scarce and firm. Quotations to arrive per 
196 lbs packed in 98-Ib cotton sacks: win- 
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ter, new 100 per cent, $10.75@11.25; Kan- 
sas, new, 100 per cent, $11.35@11.75; 
spring, old, 100 per cent, $11.35@11.75. 
Substitutes generally dull and weak. ~ 
Samuet S. DantreELs. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July -23.—Offerings of 
soft wheat flour exceed demand. How- 
ever, some mills are well sold up. Hard 
wheat flour in good demand, and prices 
held firm. Substitutes dull, very few 
sales being reported. Offerings of wheat 
feed light as mills are generally mn genes 
of their output locally or in mixed cars. 
Inquiries continue 

Peter DERLIEN. 


WILLIAM C. EDGAR ABROAD 


Editor of Northwestern Miller Accompanies 
Mr. Hoover on Trip to England— 
Double Purpose of Visit 


The United States Food Administra- 
tion was advised on Friday, July 19, of 
the safe arrival of Herbert C. Hoover and 
his party in England. Mr. Hoover left 
Washington July 8, and a few days later 
sailed from an American port to make a 
survey of the food situation in Europe. 
He was accompanied by Joseph P. Cot- 
ton, chief of the Meat Division of the 
Food Administration; James W. Bell, of 
Minneapolis, of the Milling Division; 
George S. Jackson, vice-president of the 
Grain Corporation, Lewis Strauss, Mr. 
Hoover’s private secretary, and William 
C. Edgar, editor of The Northwestern 
Miller. 

Mr. Hoover will hold conferences with 
the food administrators of the allies, in 
order to ascertain their requirements and 
to take measures to unify distribution. 

Mr. Edgar has been requested to pre- 
sent to certain classes of the British peo- 
ple the attitude and spirit of the North- 
west in regard to the prosecution of the 
war; to inform them as to what that sec- 
tion of the country has done, is doing and 
is prepared to do in financial support of 
the cause, in enlistments in the army and 
navy, in the supply of raw material used 
in the manufacture of war munitions and 
the building of ships, and in the furnish- 
ing of flour and grain to the allies. 

As editor of The Bellman he will dis- 
cuss these subjects with the editors of 
weekly publications in England, and as 
editor of The Northwestern Miller he will 
confer with the British flour and grain 
trade and the merchants of London. The 
idea is to bring them a message of assur- 
ance and confidence from the Northwest. 





In addition he is serving on the staff of | 


Mr. Hoover, who requested him to accom- 
pany him to Europe and assist him in his 
work while there; this will be chiefly in 
connection with the food programme for 
the coming year. 

The date of Mr. Edgar’s return is in- 
definite, but when he left he expected to 
come back some time during the autumn. 





Bakers’ Convention in Chicago 

Curcaco, Ixu., July 23.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The regular midsummer meeting 
of the executive committee of the -Na- 
tional Association of Master Bakers was 
held at the Hotel Sherman yesterday and 
today, July 22-23. 

At the close of the meeting this after- 
noon, the announcement was made that 
the annual convention and mass meeting 
of the Association will be held the week 
of Sept. 15, at Chicago, the actual days 
to be announced later, but probably to 
be Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday. 

There will be daily afternoon sessions 
of groups interested in special features 
and daily morning sessions of the full 
meeting to receive reports. There will 
be no exhibit and no entertainment. The 
state service chairmen will attend as a 
group, and the American Institute of 
Baking trustees will also be present as 
a group. The meeting will be a round-up 
of all interests in the baking industry. 

The reason for changing from Boston 
to Chicago is because the government is 
discouraging eastern conventions, and be- 
cause this year it is important not to 
leave the transportation center of the 
country. 

A revised constitution will be recom- 
mended for adoption in September, pro- 
viding for a sliding scale of dues and 
organization membership. It will be of- 
fered for publication in September trade 
journals, 

Some recommendations for readjust- 


ment of food regulations affecting bakers 
will be made to Win M. Campbell, chair- 
man of the National Bakers’ Service 
Board 


The full board was present. A _sub- 
committee’s report selecting L. C. Boyle, 
Kansas City, as general counsel for the 
National Association was adopted. A 
committee on trade relations was ap- 
pointed to determine a possible course of 
action to prevent unfair competition, with 
special roation to cut prices and chain 
stores. ‘This committee is composed of 
C. N. Power, Pueblo, R. L. Nafziger, Kan- 
sas City, and S. F. McDonald, Memphis. 

C. H. CHarren. 


THE SPRING WHEAT CROP 


Heavy Rains Improve Prospects—Cutting 
Begins Two Weeks Ahead of Nor- 
mal Schedule 


Minneapouis, Minn., July 23.—Heavy 
rains within the last three days have still 
further improved the prospects for wheat 
and all small grain in the Northwest. 
Late sown wheat is in condition to get the 
greatest good from rain at this time. Men 
who have been out in the territory say 
that there has been an immense improve- 
ment in the past week or two, especially 
in North Dakota, where the most pessi- 
mistic reports came from recently. 

The manager of one of the largest line 
elevator companies today stated that he 
looked for a big crop in Minnesota and 
South Dakota, and a fair average crop in 
North Dakota. 

Cutting of wheat has already begun in 
southern Minnesota and South Dakota, 
and should be general throughout these 
two states next week. 

Even in western North Dakota, wheat 
is said to be —— better than expected. 
In the eastern and southern part of the 
state, conditions are much the same as in 
Minnesota and South Dakota. Of course, 
the state is spotted, but even at that, the 
trade is more inclined to be optimistic as 
to the final returns. 

The prospect for corn today in Minne- 
sota is the best in the history of the state. 

Rozert T. Bearry. 








Wheat in Central States 


Totrevo, Onto, July 23.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—According to reports from 79 
Ohio millers, prices being paid farmers 
for wheat show a range of $2@2.20, with 
an average of $2.125% for the entire list. 
Reports as to quality and yields are some- 
what variable, but in a number of places 
the yield is not running up to expecta- 
tions. 

Reports from 24 Indiana mills show a 
price range for wheat of $2.05@2.12, with 
an average of $2.084%4. The above prices 
are for No. 2 red wheat. 

The weather has turned very warm. 
There was rain yesterday, but the coun- 
try is very ary and a soaking rain for a 
full day would do much good. 

W. H. Wieern, Jr. 





Conditions in British Columbia 


The growing crops of wheat, oats, bar- 
ley and hay on the Pacific slope have been 
severely damaged by continued d 
weather, and it is expected that crops will 
not exceed 40 to 50 per cent of those of 
last year. Recent rains have, however, im- 
proved the outlook for pasturage. 

Limited supplies of substitutes are now 
coming forward to the various distribut- 
ing points, Present demand indicates that 
corn flour will be the most popular of 
these, although barley and oat flours and 
fine oatmeal are also on the market. 

Mills of this territory have practically 
completed their grinding on this crop, and 
are closing down until new wheat arrives. 

The matter of greatest interest at the 
present time is the shortage of feed, and 
the slaughter of cattle and swine on this 
account has already commenced. 
closing of local flour mills is aggravatin 
the situation. Substitutes for millfee 
are very scarce, and but little relief can 
be looked for in this direction. 

, G. Rock. 





Argentine Bakers on Strike 
One-half of the 6,000 bakers employed 
in Buenos Aires have joined the general 
strike movement, under the direction of 
an anarchistic strike committee. 
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THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: July 21 July 22 

July 20 July 13 1917 1916 
. .255,362 280,495 165,850 380,620 
2,020 14,955 26,390 12,945 
8,500 


Minneapolis .. 
Duluth-Superior 
Milwaukee ..... 


Totals ....... 257,382 295,450 192,240 405,765 
Outside mills*.. 29,045 ...... 168,640 178,360 








Ag’gate sprg.286,427 ...... 360,880 584,125 
32,30 


St. Louis ...... 300 23,200 24,900 28,400 
St. Louist ..... 36,800 24,460 25,500 42,100 
Buffalo ........ 30,550 40,250 105,700 107,200 
Rochester ..... 1,000 750 9,400 12,000 
Chicago ....+.. SB SES csc ne 16,250 21,750 
Kansas City.... 69,300 ...... 47,200 63,840 
Kansas Cityt...318,120 ...... 128,820 191,195 
Toledo ........ 17,100 8,600 56,200 21,700 
Toledof ....... 25,160 8,795 18,165 53,730 
Nashville** .... 85,114 24,793 45,675 84,020 
Portland, Oreg. GSS --wsses 2 ea 
BORCtI@ wcccccce sesce 8,995 13,205 18,775 
TACOMS ..cices seace 5,715 18,720 13,190 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
July 21 July 22 


July 20 July 13 1917 1916 

Minneapolis ...... 48 53 32 79 
Duluth-Superior .. 8 41 73 36 
Outside mills* .... 10 13 61 65 
Average spring... 22 36 43 60 
Milwaukee ........ .. ee oe 49 
St. Louis ......... 64 46 50 70 
St. Louist ........ 48 $1 32, 70 
WARNS bore ccceces 18 24 63 64 
Rochester ........ 5 4 47 60 
CHEGRBO - 200 ccceves 98 40 80 
Kansas City ...... 84 * 65 89 
Kansas Cityt ..... 74 49 72 
FOUGS. vasisevcios 7 18 11 45 
Toledof .......... 38 13 22 51 
Nashville** ....... 46 20 30 60 
Portland, Oreg.... 2 os 22 és 
ORS cvcccsscece vs 19 45 46 
TACOMA veccviases os 10 32 23 
Woeels sve casetss 43 22 39 60 
Minnesota-Dakotas 22 36 43 60 
Other states ...... 45 20 36 60 


Flour output for week ending July 20 at all 
above points shows an increase of 21 per cent 
from week ending July 13. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





Branding of Feeds 

Secretary Husband, of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, calls attention in a 
recent bulletin to the necessity of the 
proper branding of corn and barley feeds. 
His bulletin, in part, reads as follows: 

“Information has reached this office 
from the Massachusetts experiment sta- 
tion to the effect that corn and barley 
feeds are being offered for sale in that 
state without proper guaranty appearing 
upon the sacks, and that corn feed meal is 
being sold by some mills as hominy feed, 
all of which is in violation of feedingstuffs 
laws of that state. 

“All of the states have feedingstuffs 
laws which provide for the display upon 
the label of a guaranty covering the feed 
sold, and it is especially important that 
flour millers who are now manufacturing 
corn and barley products should inform 
themselves as to the branding require- 
ments of the states in which they market 
their feeds, and comply with same 
strictly.” 





More Japanese-Built Ships 

Wasuinoton, D. C., July 20,—The 
Shipping Board has announced the award 
of 30 additional steel cargo vessels to 
Japanese shipyards, This is the second 
large ship deal negotiated by the Ship- 
ping Board with Oriental construction 
concerns during the past week, Chairman 
Hurley having announced last Saturday 
the negotiation of contracts with the 
Kiangnan Dock & Engine Co. of Shang- 
hai, na, for the construction of an- 
other 120,000 tons of steel vessels. 

In on the ship contracts in Japan 
and China, Chairman Hurley is following 
a policy of mustering to the task of ship- 
building every available shipyard in the 
world to which the United States can sup- 
ply steel sufficient to execute the building 
contracts. It is predicted that before 
many weeks shipyards in South America 
will also make a start on tonnage for the 
United States. Ricnarp B. Wa \ 
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NEW REGULATIONS COVERING FLOUR MILLING 


The United States Food Ad- 
ministration has issued a 16- 
page pamphlet giving in detail 
the regulations covering flour 
milling, effective July 22, 1918. 
These regulations, in substance, 
are as follows: 


LICENSES 


By proclamations issued on Aug. 14, 
1917, Oct. 8, 1917, and Jan. 10, 1918, all 
persons, firms, corporations and associa- 
tions engaged in the business of manufac- 
turing wheat flour and wheat millfeed, 
and mixed flours containing more than 50 
per cent of wheat flour, are required to 
secure a license from the United States 
Food Administration. Application for 
such license should be made to the United 
States Food Administration, License Di- 
vision, Washington, D. C., on the form 
prepared for that purpose which may be 
secured upon request. 

Any wheat flour miller who resells 
wheat without milling is subject in such 
operations to the rules governing dealers 
in wheat contained in a separate pam- 
phlet. 

Any wheat flour miller who buys flour or 
feed for resale is subject, in such deal- 
ings, to the rules and margins prescribed 
for wholesalers or retailers of such com- 
modities. . 

Mixed flour-is defined for the purpose 
of these rules as a mixed flour containing 
50 per cent or more of wheat flour. 
Wherever the words “wheat flour” are 
used in the following rules they shall be 
construed to include all such mixed flours, 
and whole wheat or graham flours, unless 
otherwise stated. The words “wheat mil- 
ler,’ wherever used in these rules, shall 
include manufacturers of mixed flours. 


STORAGE AND SUPPLIES 


The storage space or any part thereof 
in all warehouses, elevators and other 
plants used for the storage of wheat or 
any products thereof shall be at the com- 
mand of the United States Food Admin- 
istration whenever the United States Food 
Administrator, or his duly authorized rep- 
resentative, shall deem it necessary to 
utilize such space for governmental pur- 
poses. 

No wheat shall be received for or kept 
in storage by any licensee other thaft for 
the United States government or some 
agency thereof for a longer period than 
30 days without the consent in writing of 
the United States Food Administrator, 
or his duly authorized representative. 

The wheat miller shall not keep on hand 
or have in his possession at any time wheat 
or wheat flour and wheat millfeed, in 
quantities in excess of the reasonable re- 
quirements of his business, for shipment 
or delivery by him during the next 30 days, 
nor shall he have purchased, or in transit, 
in addition to such 30 days’ stock, 
more than a sufficient amount of wheat 
to maintain such 30 days’ stocks, with- 
out the written permission of the United 
States Food Administration or its duly 
authorized representative, provided ‘that 
this rule shall not prevent any licensee 
from having on hand not to exceed a car- 
load of such commodities. 

Application for written permission to 
hold a greater quantity of wheat, or to 
hold wheat for a longer time than thus 
permitted, should be made to the man- 
ager of the grain zone in which the place 
of storage is located. It is the intention 
to grant such applications freely where 
the occasion justifies. 

Application for written permission to 
store a greater quantity of flour or mill- 
feed, or to store flour or millfeed for a 
longer time than is permitted, should be 
made to the federal food administrator of 
be — in which the place of storage is 
ocated. 


MINIMUM FLOUR EXTRACTION 


The wheat miller shall not use more than 
264 lbs of 58-lb per bu or heavier clean 
wheat in making 196 Ibs of flour. In 
grinding wheat of other test weights he 
shall not use an amount in excess of that 


‘ Food Administration, 
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shown in the following schedule in making 
196 lbs of flour. 


Lbs Percentage 


Test weight of wheat per flour ex- 
wheat per bu— 196 lbs flour traction 
58 lbs or heavier........ 264 lbs \. 
57 lbs or heavier........ 268 lbs 73.2 
56 lbs or heavier........ 272 Ibs 72.1 
55 lbs or heavier....-.... 276 lbs 71 
54 lbs or heavier........ 281 lbs 69.8 
53 lbs or heavier........ 286 Ibs 68.6 
52 lbs or heavier........ 292 lbs 67.2 
51 lbs or heavier........ 298 lbs 65.8 


Clean wheat shall be construed to mean 
wheat after it has passed over the re- 
ceiving and first milling separators. 

Red dog (flour or feed) shall be con- 
sidered as wheat millfeed for the purpose 
of these regulations. 

The above rule of extraction applies 
to custom milling and exchange transac- 
tions as well as to merchant milling. It 
must be conformed to regardless of the 
quality of flour produced. The wheat 
miller complying with the foregoing rule 
may place upon his packages the words 
“Milled in Accordance with the United 
States Food Administration Regulations.” 

If the wheat miller obtains a greater 
quantity of wheat millfeed, in addition to 
screenings, per barrel of flour, than is 
shown in the following schedule, he has 
violated the foregoing rule regarding flour 
extraction: 


Test weight of 
wheat per bu— 


*Permissible 
feed returns 


58 Ibs or heavier .........cceeveneee 68 lbs 
BT TOO. OF BOOGIE ik ce cescce cee cecwes 72 lbs 
66 Ibe or heavier ..........0eseeeees 76 lbs 
GE BRO OF ROAVICL occ ccc ese ccncnes 80 lbs 
54 Ibs or heavier .........0sceeecees 85 Ibs 
OS IBS CH MORVICE «cv ec deve rcccsorces 90 lbs 
52 Ibe or heavier ........eeseceseces 96 lbs 


GL TRS OF. DORVIOE . obo oven ccvcctccciss 102 lbs 
*Maximum permissible feed returns per 196 
lbs flour manufactured. 
WHEAT FOR FEEDING, ETC. 


The wheat miller shall not, without the 
written permission of the United States 
Food Administration, Feedingstuffs Di- 
vision; Washington, D. C., grind, crack, or 
sell wheat or wheat flour for feeding pur- 
poses or use wheat or wheat flour in man- 
ufacturing or mixing feed; provided, how- 
ever, that poultry or pigeon feed contain- 
ing not more than 10 per cent of wheat 
unfit for human consumption may be man- 
ufactured and sold; provided, further, 
that any wheat unfit for human consump- 
tion and unfit for poultry or pigeon feed 
| be used for other feeding purposes. 

he wheat miller shall not use wheat 
flour or sell such flour fo be used for any 
other purpose than human consumption, 
or for the manufacture of gluten flour 
or wheat starch, without the written per- 
mission of the United States Food Admin- 
istration, Distribution Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C 


ONE GRADE OF FLOUR 


The wheat miller shall make only one 
grade of pure wheat flour, namely, 100 
per cent “straight” flour, except with the 
written permission of the United States 
Food Adminstration, and such 100 per 
cent flour shall not be subjected to sep- 
aration or division. 


FARINA AND MACARONI FLOUR 


Farina, purified middlings, semolina or 
special granular macaroni flour shall be 
made only with the written permission of 
the United States Food Administration, 
Cereal Division, Flour Milling Section, 
Washington, D. C. When permission is 
granted to manufacture such products the 
wheat miller using other than durum 
wheat may separate from his wheat for 
that purpose not to exceed 5 per cent of 
the mill’s wheat flour production, and the 
wheat miller using durum wheat may sep- 
arate from his wheat for that purpose not 
to exceed 7 per cent of his total wheat flour 
production, provided that the total pro- 
duction of wheat flour and the products 
named above in the aggregate shall not be 
less than is prescribed for flour extraction. 
Prompt and full reports of all sales of 
such special products, giving the names of 
purchasers, destinations ‘and amounts 
sold, must be made to the United States 
Cereal Division, 
Flour Milling Section, Washington, D. C. 

MIXED FLOUR 

The wheat miller shall not manufacture 
mixed flour containing less than 25 per 
cent of substitute flours, to wit, corn flour, 
barley flour, oat flour, rice flour, buck- 


wheat flour, potato flour, sweet potato 
flour, milo flour, kaffir flour, feterita flour, 
bean flour, cassava flour, taro flour or 
banana flour. All corn flour and barley 
flour used shall conform to the specifica- 
tions therefor prescribed by the or 
tions governing corn and barley millers. 
All other substitute flours used shall be 
limited, as far as practicable, in moisture, 
fat content and acidity, so that the result- 
ing product shall have good keeping qual- 
ities. 

The licensee manufacturing mixed flour 
must state upon the package the percent- 
age of all ingredients therein in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the Bureau 
of Chemistry, Department of Agriculture, 
under the pure food law. Mixed flour can 
be manufactured only under regulations 
concerning mixed flour issued by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue under the 
internal revenue act approved June 13, 
1898, as amended by act of April 12, 1902. 


FLOUR AND FEED PRICES 


The wheat miller shall sell flour and 
feed at not more than a reasonable ad- 
vance over the average purchase price of 
the wheat from which it is manufactured, 
plus the cost of packages; provided that 
if any such miller pays more for wheat 
than the customary market price in that 
locality, as evidenced by the fair guaran- 
teed price basis established by the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation of Feb. 21, 1918, he 
shall not be permitted to include in his 
average purchase price, for the purpose 
of this rule, the excess over such custom- 
ary market price. 

The United States Food Administration 
will publish from time to time and fur- 
nish to any wheat miller a maximum fair 
price schedule for flour and feed estab- 
lished with relation to the guaranteed 
price basis for wheat. Any sales of flour 
or feed in excess of this fair price sched- 
ule will be regarded as a violation of the 
above rule, and any price at or below the 
fair price schedule will be regarded as a 
compliance with the above rule. 

The above rule and fair price schedule 
apply to mixed flour containing 50 per 
cent of wheat and whole wheat and gra- 
ham flour, as well as to wheat flour. Sales 
of mixed flour, whole wheat and graham 
flour will be considered to return an ex- 
cessive profit if made at a price in excess 
of the fair price schedule or of the 
licensee’s current selling price of wheat 
flour. 

The Food Administration will regard 
as reasonable the sale of wheat millfeeds 
containing not less than 90 per cent soft 
winter wheat at a price not more than $2 
in excess of the maximum fair price sched- 
ule for other wheat millfeeds; provided 
that all shipments or deliveries of such 
millfeeds are made in packages which are 
plainly marked “Manufactured from soft 
winter wheat.” 

In arriving at the per barrel package 
cost the licensee shall use the current cost 
of two 98-lb cotton sacks of standard size 
and grade as quoted for lots of 1,000 bags, 
plus any freight or _ transportation 
char The charge for any other size 
or style of packages as furnished by mill 
or buyer shall be calculated on the basis 
of such 98-lb cotton sacks, plus or minus 
the differential which will be indicated 
from time to time by the United States 
Food Administration. 

The wheat miller shall cause to be dis- 
> in his principal place of business 
and mills, warehouses and agencies main- 
tained, controlled or operated by him such 
flour price schedule and package differ- 
entials as may be furnished to him from 
time to time by the United States Food 
Administration, and a schedule showing 
cost of sacks and other charges. He shall 
furnish copies of any such documents to 
buyers upon request. 


CLASSES OF SALES 


All sales of wheat flour and wheat mill- 
feed shall be classified as follows, and the 
wheat miller shall not charge more than 
the maximum margins indicated for each 
class over his car-lot price, bulk, mill, 
cash or draft terms: 

Class A: Sales to any buyer in carload lots, 
bulk mill, cash, or draft attached to bill of 
lading: basis. 

Class B: Sales to any buyer in mixed car- 
loads of wheat flour, wheat flour substitutes, 
and feed (containing at least 40 per cent of 
feeds and/or wheat flour substitutes): flour, 
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not more than 25c per bbl over basis; feed, 
not more than 50c per ton over basis. P 

Class C: Sales of “consigned” flour to 
wholesale dealers from cars or docks, in car-_ 
load lots (not delivered): 25c per bbl over 
basis. 

Class D: Sales of “consigned” flour to 
wholesale dealers, from cars or docks; in less 
than carload lots (not delivered): 35c per 
bbl over basis. 

Class E: Sales of flour to any buyer, other 
than. individual consumer, less than carload 
lots (not delivered) and excepting sales as 
per schedules C and D: not more than 50c per 
bbl over basis. 

Class F: Sales of flour in less than carload 
lots to individual consumers (not including 
bakers or public eating places): not more 
than $1.20 per bbl over basis. 

Class G: Sales of feed to wholesale dealers 
in less than carload lots and not less,than 
one ton: not more than $1 per ton over basis, 

Class H: Sales of feed to retail dealers in 
less than carload lots and not less than one 
ton: not more than $2 per ton over basis, 

Class I: Sales of feed in less than ton lots 
to feed dealers: not more than $3 per ton over 
basis. 

Where credit is extended on flour or feed, 
only the actual interest may be added. 

Not more than one of the margins over 
basis, as indicated above, shall be added by 
the wheat miller, on the sale of any lot of 
flour or feed. 

Sales of feed to consumers must be made 
at not more than a reasonable margin over 
basis. The federal food administrator of the 
state where the mill is located will indicate 
what margins will be considered reasonable, 


OTHER DIFFERENTIALS 

Wheat flour millers manufacturing 
farina, purified middlings, semolina or 
special granular macaroni flour, under the 
special permission of the United States 
Food Administration, Distribution De- 
partment, Washington, D. C., may charge 
a price for such products not to exceed 
40¢ per bbl above the licensee’s fair price 
of 100 per cent straight grade flour on 
date of sale. 

Bran intended for human consumption, 
so-called “table bran,” may be sold at a 
reasonable advance over the licensee’s fair 
price for bran. 

In selling wheat millfeed to the con- 
sumer at the mill door, if the purchaser 
desires to buy wheat millfeed in bulk and 
the sacks are emptied and left. at the mill 
in‘ undamaged condition, the miller shall 
not add to the purchase price any charge 
for sacks. In selling various grades of 
wheat millfeeds, the miller shall sell same 
at a price not in excess of his car-lot price 
for mixed feed, bulk mill, plus or minus 
the following differentials: shorts, stand- 
ard middlings, gray shorts, gray mid- 
dlings, flour middlings or red’ dog, with 
or without screenings, 75c per ton over 
basis; bran, with or without screenings, 
$1.25 per ton under basis. ‘ 

No wheat miller shall mix any greate 
percentage of wheat millfeed with other 
feedingstuffs, or sell any greater per- 
centage to feed mixers for such mixing, 
than he mixed or sold in the year 1917. 

The licensee who blends or reconditions 
flour not of his own manufacture shall 
not sell such flour in carload lots at more 
than 25c per bbl over the purchase price; 
provided that in making sales of the char- 
acter of those described under classes B, 
C, D, E and F, he may add not to exceed 
the additional margins prescribed therein 
for such sales. . 

CUSTOM GRINDING 

The wheat miller who receives wheat 
from farmers’ wagons and grinds such 
wheat on a toll basis, or exchanges such 
wheat for flour and feed, may charge not 
to exceed 35c per bu for each 60 lbs of 
cleaned wheat so received, and on such 
basis he shall return to the farmer flour 
and feed in accordance with the following 
schedule: 
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UNIFORM SALES CONTRACT 
The wheat miller shall not sell any 
wheat flour in quantities of 25 bbls or 
more, or wheat millfeed in quantities of 
five tons or more, except by signed con- 
tract in the form prescribed. He shall 
not contract to sell wheat flour or wheat 
(Continued on page 305.) 
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FEED PRICES HIGHER 


The new schedule of flour and feed 
prices had not been received in Minneap- 
olis this morning, July 24. It is said that 
the price on flour here will be reduced to 
$10.01 bbl. If this is so, millers feel that 
feed prices will be advanced about $6 
ton. 





The Minneapolis flour output last week 
decreased 25,100 bbls. The output (week 
ending July 20)‘ was 255,360 bbls, against 
165,850 in 1917, 380,620 in 1916, and 250,- 
340 in 1915. 

* + 

A moderately brisk demand is reported 
by Minneapolis mills for wheat flour, 
more than enough to care for the limited 
output. Stocks of wheat, both in private 
and public elevators, are very light. Mills 
are drawing on the Southwest for their 
raw material and 15 to 20 cars are arriv- 
ing daily. Premiums on cash wheat at 
Kansas City have fallen off but, with the 
freight added, it makes the price for win- 
ter wheat pretty high. Mills here paid as 
high as $2.32@2.34 bu for No. 1 dark 
hard, delivered. They were willing to 
pay the price, however, in order to tide 
them over until new spring wheat begins 
to move. ' 

Interior northwestern mills are in much 
the same position as are Minneapolis mills. 
Many of them have been idle for weeks on 
account of not being able to get the wheat 
to grind. Of the 53 country mills report- 
ing to The Northwestern Miller for the 
week ending July 20, 31 Were idle. 

White rye and 70 per cent extraction 
rye flours are in fair request. Few mills, 
however, are now making a white rye flour 
because they are unable to dispose of the 
dark flour produced. There is absolutely 
no inquiry for the latter and mills having 
stocks on hand are willing to shade prices 
in order to move same. White rye flour 
is quoted at $5.25; 70 per cent extraction, 
$4.75; pure medium, $4.62, and dark at 
$3.50 per 100 Ibs. 

Corn flours are quiet. The trade tem- 
porarily seems to have all of this substi- 
tute on hand that it needs. White corn 
flour is unchanged at $5.921, and yellow 
at $4.75@4.85 per 100 lbs. 

Barley flour is in good demand. This 
product is now said to be satisfying the 
trade and bakers are taking hold of it in 
a manner that is pleasing to the millers. 
It is a very different flour from what was 
formerly made. Oat flour is another sub- 
stitute for which there seems to be a 
ready market. The Minneapolis mill that 
is making this product reports an increas- 
ing demand for it. The quantity made, 
of course, is limited. 

Flour quotations are nominally as fol- 
lows: 100 per cent wheat flour, $10.68@ 
10.73; durum, $10.68@10.73; barley, $9.25 
@9.45; rice, $18; oat, $13 per bbl, in 98-Ib 
cotton sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


The only change in the millfeed situa- 
tion is that jobbers are findin yt mam 
to pick up supplies, even though mills re- 
port that they are practically out of the 
market. Jobbers are buying a little wheat 
bran and standard middlings almost daily. 
The demand throughout the trade is _ 
At the reduced price for wheat feeds, 
jobbers say they could —_ dispose of 
several times the quantity they are able 
to secure. 

Substitute feeds of all kinds are in 
brisk demand. Corn feed meal is especial- 
ly strong; one mill has again advanced its 

rice on this product to $50 ton, f.o.b. 
inneapolis. Others still ask $45. 


Barley feed is active. Quotations are 
nominal at $30@35 ton, Minneapolis. 
Most mills making this feed report that 
they are sold ahead and have nothing to 
offer. Barley feed, made under the 55 
per cent extraction ruling, is a rich feed 
and the trade is finding this out. Millers 
are of the opinion that values on this 
commodity will advance. . 

Rye middlings, of course, are wanted. 
The reduction in the price of wheat feeds 
has to an extent restricted the demand 
but, with everything scarce, prices. have 
held fairly firm. Rye middlings are quot- 
ed nominally at $43 ton. ; 

Wheat bran is quoted by mills at $24.45 
@25.32; standard middlings, $26.45@ 
27.09; flour middlings, $25.80@26.15; red 
dog, $25.13@25.90 per ton, in 100-Ib sacks, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. To these prices, jobbers 
add $1 ton. A little feed was worked dur- 
ing the week on old orders at a price sev- 
eral dollars a ton higher. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 13 were in opetation July 23: 

Barber Milling Co.'s mill. 

Clarx Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
mill, 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, An- 
chor, Phoenix, Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Rugpgell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., B, C, D and E mills, 

OUTPUT OF FLOUR SUBSTITUTES 


The following table shows the amount 
of rye flour, barley flour, corn flour, oat 
flour and rice flour made during the week 
ending July 20, 1918, as reported by 3 
Minneapolis mills and 7 interior mills in 


barrels: 
Rye Barley Corn Oat Rice 

















Maple. 2.00% 5,347 3,710 17,475 1,200 3,196 
Interior .... 4,318 14 3,111 deed wees 
Totals ... 9,665 3,724 20,586 1,200 3,196 


During the week ending July 13, 3 Min- 
neapolis mills and 8 interior made the 
following amounts: 

Rye Barley Corn Oat Rice 








Mpls. i. siive 200 8,377 6,453 200 2,664 
Interior .... 2,778 1,015 10,090 ° oeae 
Totals ... 2,978 9,392 16,543 700 2,664 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


Special reports of 54 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 48,475 bbls, show that in the 
week ending July 20 they made 29,045 
bbls of flour, against 124,800 in 1917. 

Fifty-four “outside” mills last week 
shipped no bbls of flour to foreign coun- 
tries, against none in 1917. 


BAKERS MUST OBSERVE RULES 

Since the Baking Division of the Food 
Administration was organized early in 
June, it has endeavored to keep a close 
and accurate check on the operation of 
each licensed bakery in the state. The 
Baking Division operates independently 
of the Minnesota Bakers’ Service Com- 
mittee. The latter serves as an educa- 
tional medium to enlighten bakers in the 
use of flour substitutes and other bakery 
problems. The Baking Division, on the 
other hand, is organized primarily for the 
purpose of pagy the industry. 

C. H. Bailey, the Baking Division rep- 
resentative, has made it a practice to go 
out of his way, if necessary, to acquaint 
bakers with the requirements of the Food 
Administration. Few penalties have been 
imposed so far. The Baking Division of- 
ficials, however, feel that bakers have been 
afforded every opportunity to become ad- 
vised concerning Food Administration re- 
quirements, and that the time has now ar- 
rived for it to be less lenient with those 
not living up to the rules. 

WILL FIGHT GRAIN RATE ADVANCE 

All commercial interests at Minneapolis 
have joined with the Chamber of = 
merce in a protest to Washin wor 
the pH onthe g in freight ores gab has 
placed this market at a distinct disadvant- 


age, as compared with Chicago, in the 
matter of coarse grain shipments from 
the West. 

If no readjustment is made, it is feared 
that the bulk of the coarse grain from 
territory naturally contiguous to Minnea: 
olis will go to Chicago instead, since t 
“in” and “out” rates here aggregate any- 
where from 2c to $44¢ a bu more than to 
Chicago. A restoration of transit priv- 
ileges at Minneapolis would, in part, offset 
the disadvantage. 

If some change is not effected very 
shortly, it is claimed that the important 
coarse grain market here, which it has 
taken years to build up, will be ruined, 
since shippers, naturally, will send their 
products to the markets which net them 
the best returns. Feeders who buy here 
would have to pay a premium, in order to 
attract shipments sufficiently large to 
meet their requirements. 

Northwestern representatives in Con- 
gress have been appealed to for assist- 
ance. Members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce will probably go to Washington and 
place the matter before the federal rail- 
way administration. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and Du- 
luth last week aggregated 261,000 bus, a 
total decrease from the preceding week 
of 280,000 bus. At Minneapolis the de- 
crease was 279,000 bus, and at Duluth 
1,000. 

For the week ended Saturday, July 20, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 


Minneapolis ..... 259 664 2,074 971 1,375 
Duluth ......... 2 *56 904 103 590 

Totals ........ 261 720 2,978 1,074 1,965 
Duluth, b’d’d ... . ove 21 ee 2 


Totals ........ 720 2,999 1,074 1,967 


261 
*Includes Canadian. 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 

Duluth from Sept. 1, 1917, to July 20, 

1918, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 


Minneapolis .. 72,152 103,547 156,890 103,669 








Duluth ....... *17,044 24,456 97,363 57,800 
Totals....... 89,196 128,003 254,253 161,469 
Duluth, b’d’d.. ..... 9,279 12,537 1,895 
Totals ...... 89,196 137,282 266,790 163,364 


*Includes Canadian. tBonded receipts up 
to May 65, 1917. 

Elevator stocks. at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on July 20, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 

1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
Minneapolis... 56 934 7,715 1,669 4,632 


























Duluth ...... 5 *273 7,933 162 1,033 
Totals ..... 61 1,207 15,648 1,831 65,665 
Duluth, b’d’d. .. odes 347 91 58 
Totals ..... 61 1,207 15,995 1,922 5,723 


*Includes Canadian. 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

Morris Kaplan has taken over the old 
brewery at Bemidji, Minn., and ‘is con- 
verting it into a potato flour mill. 

C. E. Oliver, flour, Detroit, Mich., is in 
Minneapolis today, en route to Walhalla, 
N. D., to investigate the mill property 
there. 

The Farmers’ Cooperative Elevator Co., 
Vermillion, S. D., has succeeded the 
Farmers Elevator Co. Capital stock in- 
creased to $60,000. 

Fred Hallberg, of Montevideo, Minn., 
a solicitor for the Johnson-Olson Grain 
Co., has purchased a membership in the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

R. B. Wilson, pees § of Minneapolis, 
is now associated with L. W. Hover, of 
Detroit, Mich., distributing agent in that 
territory for the Bay State Milling Co. 

Miss Caro M. Brown, chemist for the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Keewatin, 
Ont., on Aug. 1 will take charge of the 
laboratory of the Red Wing (Minn.) Mill- 
ing Co. 

Charles C. Blodgett, sales-manager for 


the Claro Milling Co., Waseca, Minn., has ° 


accepted a position in the sales depart- 
ment of the Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., at 
Minneapolis. 

The Non-partisan League’s scheme to 
seize and operate all the elevators in North 
Dakota has met with such decided 
sition that it has been abandoned, at least 
temporarily. 

H. J. Patterson, former Illinois sales- 
man for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
has enlisted in the baking division of the 
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navy and enters the service July 29. He 
will be in training for several weeks at 
Dunwoody naval station, Minneapolis. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis, is publishing a little paper, 
called “Carry-On,” in the interest of the 
employees of the company now in the serv- 
ice of their country. One of the duties 
of the editor is to write personal letters 
to each.of the boys regularly. 

The Food Administration at Washing- 
ton advises that there is a serious shortage 
of flour in the larger eastern cities farth- 
est away from the source of supply. Mills 
accordingly have been requested to give 
preference to sales and shipments to New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Portland and 
Baltimore for the next week or two. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 

A 25-bbl Midget mill will be installed in 
the feed grinding plant of O. H. Field, 
at Grafton, N. D. 

H. H. Pletcher, formerly of Toledo, 
Ohio, is now in charge of the Phoenix 
mill, at Davenport, Iowa. 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis, has taken out a building permit 
for $15,000, to cover re-enforced concrete 
foundations for a new boiler house. 

H. L. Geisler, of ones north- 
western representative of the Williams 
Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co., who is 
in the Southwest temporarily, is making 
his headquarters at the Savoy Hotel, Kan- 
sas City. 

WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 

A car of new No, 1 hard spring wheat 
was received in Minneapolis today from 
Sioux Center, Iowa. Mills bid $2.30 bu 
for ‘it. 

According to a dispatch from Mitchell, 
the prevailing charges for threshing in 
South Dakota on the new crop will be 5c 
bu for oats, 6c for barley, and 8c for 
wheat. 

Minneapolis mills in the last week 
bought a little new hard winter wheat 
at Kansas City, paying on the basis of 
$2.34 bu for No. 1 dark hard winter and 
$2.30@2.31 for No. 2, delivered, Minneap- 
olis. 

Through the activities of Food Admin- 
istration officials, upwards of 5,200 bus of 
hoarded wheat were uncovered in Brown 
County, Minnesota, last week. The of- 
fenders contributed $7,300 to the Red 
Cross and bought $2,000 worth of War 
Savings Stamps. 

CEREALS AND FEED 

Screenings are scarce and unchanged in 
price. 

Corn gluten feed is up $1 ton for the 
week, and is quoted at $51.99 ton, in 100-1!) 
sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

The Pettijohn Pure Products Co., Min- 
neapolis, is building a frame addition to 
its cereal plant to cost $10,000. 

Choice mill oats are stronger at 55@56c 
bu, bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis. Dirty, seedy 
mill oats sell at as low as 48@44c bu. 

A car of new rye arrived in Minneapo- 
lis last week from Concordia, Kansas. 
Arrivals of new northwestern rye, oats 
and barley are looked for daily. 


Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ended July 
20, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
5s Serer ey 75 116 28 12 
Empire ......... *11 206 26 2 
Consolidated .... *2 99 16 3s 
Ogilvies ......... 72 114 32 . 
Western ......... 23 85 17 4 
Grain Growers... *32 699 63 = 
Fort William .... *41 321 54 1 
Eastern ......... *11 56 12 = 
By Be Bee ve 6 v0 00:00 24 348 41 26 
Northwestern ... 27 175 = . 
Can. Northern ... 21 745 187 
Can. Govt. ....... *34 345 23 
Thunder Bay .... 23 673 53 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 20 297 35 5 
Dav. & Smith ... 20 0=«271 17 . 
y |) ea 129 «644,550 665 29 
Year ago ........ 7,792 4,970 360 97 
Receipts ........ 176 155 18 3 
Rail shipments .. 82 96 14 13 
Lake shipments. . 74 673 15 6f 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 
Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 northern... *109 No, 1C. W...... 2 
No. 2 northern.. 8. Ne, 3 C. W,..... §23 
No. 3 northern... 32 No. 3C. W...... 48 
NO, 4 .cescesos. 8 Ex. 1 feed ...... 1,034 
Se ereere re *1 1 feed .........-1,07' 
We. Beco cebenes 21 Others ......... 2 
A. See 80 = 
Others ....6s.55 90 Total 4,5 
TOA): 2... sve 129 


*Wheat overshipped. 
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Pronounced activity prevailed in the 
southwestern milling in aie! Biyooe week, 
being equally apparent in the sales de- 
partments and out in the plants. With a 
reduction in the premium that existed the 
preceding week in the price of wheat, mills 
that had not been sanguine of the desir- 
ability of selling their output for 30 days 
ahead, booked freely, and it is believed 
that from now on the question will be 
whether the daily bookings will care for 
the widespread demand for flour, which, 
in some quarters, shows symptoms of be- 
ing satisfied for the moment. 

While the Food Administration has 
urged the mills to favor the large markets 
of the East in the immediate distribution 
of their output of flour, there are reports 
that these markets, particularly New 
York, are less anxious even for hard wheat 
flour than was the case a week or two ago, 
and are bidding materially lower prices 
for soft wheat flour. However, there is 
a broad, general inquiry which is result- 
ing in large bookings daily, no insignifi- 
cant part of the demand being for mixed 
cars with feed, though it appears that few 
mills are taking advantage of the privi- 
lege of demanding a premium for both 
flour and feed in the mixed shipments. 

Interior mills generally were active this 
week, but according to local brokers, are 
selling flour largely direct to eastern and 
central states jobbers, rather than 
through brokers. There is a disposition 
on the part of many mills, however, to 
deal through brokers in the usual manner, 
and absorb the brokerage, as they feel the 
time may soon come when flour cannot be 
sold with the minimum effort now re- 
quired. 

There is no indication that hard wheat 
flour is being offered at less than the 
“fair price” basis announced by the Food 
Administration, but with soft wheat plen- 
tiful and selling at practically no pre- 
mium over the fixed minimum price, mills 
grinding this variety of wheat are in some 
instances quoting flour at figures 50@60c 
per bbl below the basis, this being par- 
ticularly true of interior Missouri mills. 

Current quotations for hard wheat flour, 
in cotton 98-lb sacks, range from $10.61 
to 10.65, there being no entire agreement 
even yet as to the proper method of treat- 
ing the three per cent war tax on freight 
when seeking to arrive at the correct 
basis for bulk flour at Kansas City. How- 
ever, it makes almost no difference wheth- 
er the tax is included in making the freight 
deduction from distant basing point, and 
likewise included when figuring a deliv- 
ered price on flour, or whether it is ig- 
nored in both instances, as the resulting 
delivered price at any point carrying ap- 
proximately as high a rate as the point 
from which freight is deducted to give 
the Kansas City price, will vary but lit- 
tle, regardless of the method used. 

Sales of soft wheat flour are reported 
at $10@10.20, in sacks, local brokers re- 
porting rather free offerings at slightl 
higher figures, but some difficulty in ef- 
fecting sales at above the range quoted. 


DULL MARKET FOR CORN PRODUCTS 


Corn millers report an indifferent in- 
quiry for meal, and almost none for corn 
flour. White cream meal is quoted at 
$4.80@4.90 per 100 Ibs, in cotton sacks, 
and pearl at $4.60@4.70. The sale of yel- 
low corn meal, in round lots, was report- 
ed, presumably for export account, but 
he price was not announced. Corn flour 
uoted at $5.25@5.40 per 100 lbs, 

Missouri River. 
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. KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 
The output of Kansas City mills, re 
resenting a weekly capacity of 82,200 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
DRAG WER oc cc cet essccccns 69,300 84 
Eee WEG 0c ce nec dice sc vee 40,800 49 
TORR, BS: cascreviresesccece 47,200 65 
Two years AZO ......eeeees 63,840 89 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

The output of 70 mills in Nebraska, 

Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 

of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 318,120 244,533 74 
Last week ...... 317,670 153,656 48 
Year ago ........ 262,780 128,820 49 
Two years ago... 264,720 191,197 72 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were nothing this week, 2,010 bbls last 
week, 7,355 a year ago and 12,802 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 55 report do- 
mestic business good, eight fair, and one 
slow and quiet. 


HEAVY DEMAND FOR FEED 


Business in round lots of wheat feeds 
has not yet be to manifest itself, not- 
withstanding the big increase in milling 
activity. The demand for bran and shorts, 
coming from all directions and from all 
classes of trade, is enormous, and largely 
unsatisfied, most of the feed being shipped 
in mixed cars with flour. Quotations, in 
accordance with Food Administration 
regulations, range from $25.18 to 25.25 
per ton for bran, in 100-lb sacks, $26.25@ 
26.45 for mill-run, and $27@27.40 for 
shorts, depending upon character and 
cost of one used, 

Hominy feed is quoted at $55@56 per 
ton, in 100-lb sacks, and corn feed meal 
at $53@54 per ton. Corn bran is quoted 
at a variety of prices, ranging from $28 
to 35 per ton, in sacks. A rather wide 
spread also is noted in quotations for 
corn chop, which cover a range of $65@70 
per ton, in sacks. 


THE CASH WHEAT MARKET 


Record wheat receipts this week, total- 
ing 3,270 carloads, of 4,606,800 bus, caused 
further reduction in the premium over 
the fixed minimums established by the 
Food Administration for hard wheat, and 
practically eliminated the premium that 
had been paid for soft wheat, a consid- 
erable excess over requirements of the last 
named variety being sold to the Grain 
Corporation. 

0. l and No. 2 dark hard wheat sold 
today at $2.22@2.241,,, semi-dark in the 
same grades at .$2.21@2.22, and yellow 
hard at $2.18@2.19. The few cars of dark 


wheat that graded No. 3 sold at prices 
close to the No. 2 price, as usually these 
samples showed the same splendid qual- 


ity, but lacked test weight. 

Local mills were moderate buyers, while 
shipping interests representing distant 
mills were actively in the market each 
day, the large offerings of desirable sam- 
ples being absorbed with surprising ease. 

The demand for soft wheat lacks the 
volume to be noted in the hard wheat 
division, and early in the week prices rest- 
ed closely on the minimum figure fixed by 
the government, with the result that buy- 
ers for mills took the most desirable sam- 
ples as long as they were in the market, 
while the remaining samples were turned 
over to the Grain Corporation, which took 
approximately 250 carloads during the 
week. “No. 1 red sold mostly at $2.18, and 
No. 2 red at $2.154,@2.16. 

Reports from interior southwestern 
points indicate a continuance of liberal 
marketing for some time to come, as the 
weather is favorable for threshing opera- 
tions and there is no incentive to hold 
the grain for higher prices, since the 


President’s power of veto dispelled hope 
of $2.40 wheat. 


LEE-WARREN CHANGES STYLE 


The Lee-Warren Milling Co., Salina, 
Kansas, at a meeting of stockholders this 
week, voted to change the corporate style 
to the H. D. Lee Wieor Mills Co. The 
change is made because George F. War- 
ren, one of the founders of the business, 
permanently retired from all connection 
with it several years ago. 

H. D. Lee, president of the company, 
is head of the H. D. Lee Mercantile Co. 
and of other large concerns. He is now 
a resident of Kansas City, Mo. The offi- 
cers of the company are unchanged and 
there is no change whatever in busi- 
ness or its management. 


BANKER CHARGED WITH HOARDING FLOUR 


James M. Robinson, a banker and grain 
dealer at Potter, Kansas, was arrested 
this week by federal authorities on a 
charge of food ng He was ar- 
raigned before Lee Bond, United States 
commissioner, at Leavenworth, Kansas, 
and released on $1,500 bond. The specific 
charge against Mr. Robinson, who is a 

rominent member of the Kansas Grain 

ealers’ Association, is that he hoarded 
about 160 lbs of flour in the attic of his 
garage and in one of his two elevators, 
it being alleged that he concealed the 
flour in bags marked as containing fer- 
tilizer or chicken feed. Complaint made 
by his neighbors several weeks ago re- 
sulted in Mr. Robinson’s appearance be- 
fore Fred Robertson, United States dis- 
trict attorney, Kansas City, Kansas, 
where he fainted while being questioned, 
and was confined for a week to his room 
in a local hospital. Mr. Robertson has 
recomniended that Mr. Robinson’s license 
permitting him to operate his elevators be 
canceled by the Food Administration. 


FLOUR RATES FROM KANSAS CITY 


Following are the prevailing rates of 
freight on shipments of flour from Kan- 
sas City to the principal eastern markets, 
both for domestic and export account. 
While it is probable that combinations 
can, in some instances, be figured that may 
be %4c per 100 Ibs less than the rates 
quoted, tariff references are not yet avail- 
able. 

Rates on flour for domestic shipment, 
all-rail, from Kansas City to points 
named, in cents per 100 lbs: New York, 
40c; Boston, 42c; Philadelphia, 38c; Pitts- 
burgh, 3lc; Albany, 381,,c; Syracuse, 36c; 
Virginia com. points, 37c; Scranton, 38c; 
Baltimore, 37c; Washington, 37c; Detroit, 
26%,c; Rochester, 36c; Cleveland, 28c; 
Louisville, 22c. 

Inland rates on flour for export, Kan- 
sas City to ports named: Boston, 39c; New 
York, 39c; Philadelphia, 38c; Virginia 
ports, 37c; St. John, N. B., 39c; Balti- 
more, 37c; Halifax, 40c; Portland, Maine, 
39c; Montreal, 38c. 


BREADSTUFFS FROM THE GOLF COURSE 


The Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
bought the entire Kansas City wheat crop 
last week, replenishing the treasury of 
the park board to the extent of $1,354.90, 
after the premium above the Food Ad- 
ministration price, amounting to $87.85, 
had been turned over to the Kansas Cit 
branch of the American Fund for Frenc 
Wounded. The wheat was grown on a 
— of the new public golf links at 

wope Park. 

NOTES 


W. N. Adams, president of the Arka- 
delphia (Arkansas) Milling Co., stopped 
in town early this week on his return from 
the conference of corn millers in Chicago 
last Monday. 

A. H. Imboden, manager of the Wichita 
(Kansas) sales office of the Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., has returned from a fortnight’s 
vacation trip to Colorado Springs, where 
he left Mrs. Imboden to spend the re- 
mainder of the summer. 

H. L. Geisler, northwestern represen- 
tative of the Williams Patent Crusher & 
Pulverizer Co., was in town this week and 
will make the Savoy Hotel, Kansas or: 
his headquarters -until Sept. 1, while 
spending some time among the southwest- 
ern mills. 

A. L. Pearson, of St. Louis, has be- 
come associated with the newly organized 
Beyer Grain Co., as manager of its feed 
department. Previous to locating in St. 
Louis several months ago Mr. Pearson was 
for four years connected with the South- 
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western Milling Co., Inc., of this city. I. 
H. Blood and Oscar T. Cook, both of 
whom are identified with the Beyer Grain 
Co., were elected this week to membership 
in the Kansas City Board of Trade. 

The Excello Feed Milling Co., St. Jo- 
seph, Mo., is making an extensive addition 
to its stock food plant. Two stories are 
being added to the main building, much 
new machinery equipment is being in- 
stalled and the power is being changed 
from steam to electricity. 

K. E. Humphrey, manager of the El 
Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., who 
spent part of the week in Kansas City 
and St. Louis, reported that the generous 
new crop of Oklahoma wheat shows an 
exceptionally fine milling quality, prob- 
ably not surpassed by any previous crop. 

The Kimball Milling Co., which has op- 
erated its plant entirely on corn goods 
during the past few months, has now 
turned its 350-bbl flour mill back to the 
grinding of hard wheat. It will continue 
the manufacture of corn goods in its corn 
em which has a daily capacity of 500 
bbls. 


Members of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade voted favorably on a change in the 
constitution and by-laws of the organiza- 
tion which provides that additional mem- 
berships shall be issued to applicants only 
on the payment of $15,000 into the treas- 
ury of the board, instead of $10,000, as 
heretofore provided. 

The Kaull Milling Co. Glen Elder, 
Kansas, is establishing its general office 
in Kansas City, where quarters have been 
secured at room 608, Waldheim Building. 
W. J. Kaull, president of the company, 
will reside here permanently and be in 
charge. The Kaull company operates 
mills at Glen Elder and Simpson, Kansas, 
and. not- only will the product of its own 
plants be sold through its Kansas City 
office, but it is probable that the concern 
also will handle other flour. 


NASHVILLE 
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Nasuvitte, Tenn., July 20.—With the . 


removal of the uncertainty as to the gov- 
ernment making higher prices for wheat 
flour, mills in the Southeast have resumed 
booking orders, and there has been active 
trade all the week. Numerous mills that 
are fortunate enough to be able to keep a 
complete operating force are now operat- 
ing full time, and are selling all the flour 
they can manufacture. Consumers gen- 
erally seem glad to return to hot biscuit, 
many of them having been on wheatless 
rations for sixty to ninety days. 

Thus far prices have been mainly upon 
the government basis of $10.85, bulk, Sa- 
vannah, with 24-lb cotton bags 50@T5c 
more, possibly. With a free movement of 
wheat, and local prices being slightly low- 
er, there is a tendency to shade the gov- 
ernment maximum prices at some of the 
mills, though the majority continue on 
that basis. 

Receipts of wheat at Nashville have 
been fairly liberal. There is mention of 
the wheat arriving showing light weight, 
having been impaired by the hot weather 
just before the cutting season, this being 
particularly true in middle Tennessee. 

There is an active demand for millfeed. 
Millers are doing little straight carload 
business, and buyers are being forced to 
take flour with millfeed. 

Corn meal has been quiet during the 
week, with prices steady on the basis of 
$4@4.25 per 100 Ibs, f.o.b. Ohio River. 


OUTPUT 

Nashville and southeastern mills, with a 
capacity of 183,390 bbls, showed output 
for the week of 85,114, or 46.4 per cent 
of capacity, which compared with 24,793 
bbls and 20.3 per cent of capacity the 
previous week, 29.6 per cent the same 
week in 1917, 60.2 in 1916, 48.1 in 1915, 
70.6 in 1914, 58.8 in 1913 and 45.9 in 1912. 


STOCKS 
Stocks. at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported by the Grain Exchange: 


July 20 July 13 
Flour, bbis ...........+. 7,500 6,050 
Wheat, bus ............ 25,500 25,500 
Corm, DUD ccccccececcces 288,000 311,500 
Cate, BOB occcsecsecese. 75,600 104,600 


Receipts of grain at Nashville last week, 
177 cars. 
Joun Lerrrr. 





The wheat yield of India this season 
is estimated at 10,130,000 tons, against 
10,277,000 tons last year. 
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Flour market conditions are peculiar, 
principally because, though the price of 
wheat is fixed, thereby in a measure fixing 
the price of flour, mill quotations are in 
many instances wide apart. The middle 
of the week there were quotations on 
Kansas flours ranging $11.40@11.75, jute, 
with one price reported as high as $12.25, 
jute. With spring wheat flour quotations 
in some instances still lower, it is hardly 
strange that buyers are confused, and 
therefore inclined to wait as long as pos- 
sible before making purchases beyond 
their pressing needs. 

There has, however, been a good volume 
of business during the past 10 days, some 

lacing the total near 200,000 bbls. This 

as been almost entirely with the jobbing 
trade, although some of the larger whole- 
sale bakers have been purchasers to some 
extent. They will doubtless soon come 
into the market much more, but for the 
present they seem to have sufficient flour 
for their immediate needs, and are in a 
position to wait before contracting for 
further purchases. 

The trade seems to feel that there will 
be a period of inactivity lasting probably 
a month, or until new-crop spring wheat 
flours are offered more freely than at 
present. With the heavy receipts of 
wheat at Kansas City, they confidently 
expect to buy later at levels below those 
now prevalent. 

Present indications apparently point to- 
ward keen competition among the mills, 
and should this prove to be true it is 
felt that opportunities for buying ad- 
vantageously later on will be better than 
they are now. 

A further element of confusion is the 
offering of soft winter wheat by Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland mills at prices much 
under the maximum levels set by the gov- 
ernment, and while this class of flour is 
in little demand at present, it is natural- 
ly having an effect upon the market, and 
will continue to do so until general prices 
become more regular. 

The attention of some mills was called 
by their representatives here to the fact 
that their. quotations were apparently 
higher than those permissible according 
to the schedule issued as a part of the 
new temporary milling plan, but the mills 
came back with the cay that they were 
willing to assume all responsibility in the 
matter, so there was nothing for the rep- 
resentatives to do but sell, if possible, up- 
on the basis of the mills’ offers. Whether 
mills are correct in taking this position 


seems to rest entirely with the future ac- - 


tion of the Food Administration. 

Receipts of flour during the past week 
have been much heavier than for months 
past, something over 50,000 bbls coming on 
one day, about half of it by the Erie 
Canal, and presumably for the Food Ad- 
ministration, which is favoring this route 
whenever possible. 

The flour substitute situation is ex- 
tremely dull, with the possible exception 
of corn meal, for the better grades of 
which, owing doubtless to the limited sup- 
plies, there is a fair demand. Corn starch 
is in some demand, but of course the con- 
sumption of this is light in comparison 
with wheat flour. Some of the large man- 
ufacturers. report being sold up for the 
next 30 —_ 

While there was some deviation, the 
oo range of prices for spring wheat 

rs of the regulation quality was $11.35 
@11.75 bbl, with Kansas the same, but 
soft winter wheat flours were quoted $11 
@11.55, based upon 98-lb cotton sacks. 

Rye flour, spot and to arrive, $10@ 
11.50, in 100-lb jutes. 


Substitutes were in very limited de- 
mand. Barley flour of the new variety 
was quoted at $9.75@10.25, and the old 
variety at $7.90@9 bbl, in sacks. 

Corn flour was quoted at $5.40@6 bbl; 


yellow granulated meal, $4.85@5.10, and 
white, $5.05@5.65 bbl, in 100-lb cotton 
sacks. 


Rice flour was quoted at 93%,@10i4c 
per lb, and corn starch at 514@6c. 


THE DOOR DELIVERY PLAN 


The plan recently promulgated by 
James S. Harlan, of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, which involves prac- 
tically a‘sidewalk delivery by truck of all 

s, has come in for criticism from al- 
most all lines of trade. The plan has been 
virtually ordered into effect by Director- 
General McAdoo for the purpose of re- 
lieving freight congestion and the preven- 
tion of further congestion in the future. 

A meeting of representatives of. the 
many branches. of trade affected by this 
plan was held this week in New York for 
the one! gee of conferring with Mr. Har- 
lan and pointing eut what effect such a 
method of freight handling would have. 

So far as the flour trade is concerned, 
it is pointed out that while the plan may 
seem good in theory, it cannot possibly 
work out in practice, because so many 
distributors of flour have no warehouses, 
and consequently no door delivery is actu- 
ally possible unless the authorities insist 
on delivery of a car or more at an office 
door, for instance in the Produce Ex- 
change. 

A committee which has been appointed 
for the purpose has had several confer- 
ences on the matter, and hopes to get some 
adjustment of it which will be acceptable 
to the government and equitable to the 
trade. One of the important points dis- 
cussed at these conferences was the ‘pos- 
sibility of reinstating the free lighterage 
privilege. 


FLOUR CLUB TO HAVE OUTING 


The New York Flour Club, which has 
been rather inactive socially during the 
past year, as it was thought best to cur- 
tail such activities as much as possible 
during the war, and devote the money 
that would be so spent to the purchase of 
Liberty bonds ond Red Cross donations, 
is to have an outing Aug. 8 at New Dorp 
Beach, Staten Island. It will be of the 
usual variety, with a baseball game, other 
athletic sports, and a shore dinner. 


NOTES 
The flour firm of Oberman & Scherl, 
New York, has dissolved partnership. The 
business will be carried on by M. Oberman. 
James Webster, New York representa- 
tive for New Prague (Minn.) Flouring 
Mill Co., left this week for a visit to the 
mill, and will be gone about 10 days. 
Millers visiting New York this week 
were Alphonse Mennel, president of Men- 
nel Milling Co., Toledo, and George Woll- 
man, sales-manager of Waseca (Minn.) 
Milling Co. 

‘Fred J. Lingham, head of the Cereal 
Division of the Food Administration, was 
in New York at the close of the week, and 
prior to the issuing of the new and definite 
milling plan said that he was delighted 
with the co-operation he was receiving at 
Washington. He said that while the job 
was a big one, the support was so cordial 
in every respect that the work was pro- 
ceeding very satisfactorily. 





The Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin esti- 
mates the wheat supplies in the United 
States July 1 at only 17,000,000 bus, 
against 48,000,000 last year. Consump- 
tion for the year ended June 30, 1918, was 
475,000,000 bus, or at the rate of 4.52 bus 
per capita, compared with 492,000,000, or 
4.73 per capita, in 1916, and 590,000,000, 
or 5.74 per capita, in 1915. Under ordin- 


ary conditions the per capita consumption 
as given by the Department of Agricul- 
ture was 5.2 bus. 


BUFFALO 

Burraw, N. Y., July 20.—The mills 
here are again in the game, and appar- 
ently for at least two months to come. 
They have plenty of new winter soft 
wheat, with a steady stream due to ar- 
rive, which will supply them for that 
length of time, and enough old wheat is 
on hand to keep the | mgr of flour at the 
highest point. Besides, a cargo of hard 
Kansas wheat is due here in a few days. 

Some of the mills, however, did not take 
hold of the soft wheat offered, believing 
prices asked were too high, and so they 
will not start up for a few days. They 
bought their wheat for shipment below 
the prices paid by others who wanted it 
immediately. 

There are some big holes to be filled in 
the flour trade which will keep everybody 
busy. As for prices, there will be quite 
a range. 

The mills here are satisfied with condi- 
tions prevailing at present, and if the 
trade keeps up for a month or two, it is 
believed the future will take care of itself. 

Rye flour is higher and demand good 
for all grades. The mills here will cease 
grinding rye and turn to wheat for the 
present. 

Barley flour is also higher, and there is 
a fair demand for this substitute, but 
offerings are sufficient to meet the wants 
of the trade for some weeks to come. 
White corn flour is stronger, as it is dif- 
ficult to get corn of desirable quality. 
There is little demand for yellow flour. 
Graham flour is quiet and easy. 

Millfeeds are very scarce, and with an 
active inquiry. Jobbers are demanding 
early shipments. It will, however, take 
considerable time to fill contracts. The 
best being done now is in mixed cars. Red 
dog is in good demand, with offerings 
light. Rye middlings are all sold ahead, 
and none are offered for shipment. Bar- 
ley screenings are quiet, while middlings 
sold readily at higher prices than last 
week, 

Corn meal coarse feed is firmer for 
fancy and easy for the ordinary run. The 
mills are not very busy. Gluten feed is 
quiet and unchanged. White hominy feed 
is scarce, and wanted at an advance of $1 
over last week. Oil meal is higher, with 
offerings light. There is no demand for 
cottonseed meal. 

Rolled oats are firm, and the mills are 
well supplied with old orders. Oat hulls 
are unsettled and generally weak. Re- 
ground, sacked, are offered at $18, on 
track, Buffalo. 

THE OUTPUT 

Although the output in this district 
during the past week was the smallest in 
many years, the mills will make up for 
it from now on. The production was only 
30,550 bbls, or 18 per cent, of capacity, 
compared with 40,250, or 24 per cent, last 
week, 105,700, or 63 per cent, a year ago; 
112,500, or 67 per cent, in 1916; 112,250, 
or 82 per cent, in 1915, and 103,550, or 
75 per cent, in 1914. 


BIG MILL FIRE AT OSWEGO 

The Oswego (N. Y.) Milling Co.’s plant 
was entirely destroyed by fire early this 
(Saturday) morning. The loss is placed 
at $500,000. No cause for the fire has as 
yet been determined. 

NOTES 

Stocks of wheat here are about 100,000 
bus, compared with 1,035,000 last year. 

C. C. Brost, of the Prinz & Rau Mfg. 
Co., has returned from the East and re- 
ports business prosperous in all lines. 

Ward & Ward, the largest bakers in 
this city, have paid a fine of $50 because 
one of their drivers exchanged stale bread 
for customers. 

There is a great cry for wheat flour in 
many sections of this state, not sufficient 
stocks being on hand to last until the 
new-crop receipts arrive. 

papers of flour by lake this week were 
254,510 bbls, compared with 27,900 a year 
ago. Grain receipts, 82,721 bus this week, 
compared with 626,940 last year. 

Henry J. Diefenbach, for many years 
connected with the Banner Milling Co.’s 
office force, died this week. He had many 
friends in the milling and grain trades, 

Lieutenant William P. Urban, Jr., of 
this city, nephew of George Urban, Jr., 
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in dispatches from the front is reported 
to have had a miraculous escape after 
being surrounded by eight Huns. 

The barge canal has taken about 200,- 
000 bbls of flour from this port to New 
York so far this season. Shipments of 
grain since the opening amounted to only 
25,000 bus of oats and about 70,000 of 
barley. 

Charles G. Speidel, president of the 
Buffalo Master Bakers’ Association, has 
protested to the federal Food Adminis- 
trator against the new icing rule. Unless 
this order is changed, he says, the baking 
business cannot exist. 

At least a dozen bakers in this county 
have, during the past week, decided to 
throw up their licenses and quit the bak- 
ing business. They were up on charges 
of having failed to submit required state- 
ments of the amount of substitutes used. 
It is said the majority of these alleged 
violators thought they were obeying the 
law. 

E. BanGasser. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puraperput, Pa., July 20.—Offerings 
of winter wheat flour were more liberal 
this week, and there was some decline in 
prices. Demand was ‘good, and there was 
considerable enlargement of trading op- 
erations. Toward the close some of the 
mills withdrew their offers, and it is pre- 
sumed that they have already sold their 
output for the next 30 days. 

Sales of Kansas flour were generally at 
$11.35@11.50, but some of the mills are 
asking up to $11.75, in sacks. Pennsyl- 
vania flour sold as low as $10.90, in sacks, 
but western soft winter generally ranged 
$11.25@11.50. Spring flour is in very 
small supply, and business is consequently 
restricted. Rye flour is in ample supply 
and quiet. 

There is more or less irregularity in 
substitutes. Demand has not increased 
as fast as had been anticipated, due per- 
haps to the fact that new Administration 
rulings with regard to their use are looked 
for, and will have to be taken into consid- 
eration in satisfying requirements. Bar- 
ley flour is very slow of sale. 


NOTES 

Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 2,155,046 
bus, against 20,679,698 during the same 
time last year. 

M. O. Kellogg, vice-president of the 
Armour Grain Co., Chicago, was a visitor 
on ’change this week. 

The E. C. Hutchinson Milling Co., 
Trenton, N. J., has applied for member- 
ship in the Commercial Exchange. 

Joseph P. Rodgers and C. Robert Bean, 
both formerly of the Commercial Ex- 
change, have arrived safely in France, 
having left Camp Meade, Md., July 7. 

For his failure to sell substitutes with 
his flour, Rocco Orlando, a Camden, N. J., 
grocer, was ordered by the Food Admin- 
istration to close his store for two weeks. 

The Master Bakers’ Business Men’s As- 
sociation, Inc., has sued Morris Steinberg, 
1815 South Seventh Street, to recover 
$50.20, said to be due for flour sold and 
delivered. , 

Application has been filed in the coun- 
ty recorder’s office asking that the name 
of the Wagner Baking Co., Coatesville, 
Pa., be changed to the Chester County 
Baking Co. 

Miss Lilian Graff, daughter of Louis G. 
Graff, president of the Philadelphia Com- 
mercial Exchange, will be married July 
24 to Ensign Allen Nelson Young, at St. 
Mary’s Church, Wayne, Pa, 

In an address before the Rotary Club 
at the Hotel Adelphia early this week, 
Howard Heinz, state food administrator, 
said that food conservation will not end 
at the close of the war, for then 100,000,- 
000 neutrals with empty stomachs will 
have to be fed, and five years of more 
stringent conservation than now was pre- 
dicted. 

Members of the Commercial Exchange 
are requested by H. D. Irwin, second vice- 
president of the Food Administration 
Grain Corporation, to issue a daily state- 
ment as to their sales of wheat, both on 
spot and to arrive, aside from sales made 
to the Food Administration. Members 
are requested to report all such transac- 
tions to A. B. Clemmer, secretary of the 
exchange. 

The baking establishment of Isaac Zim- 
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merman, 724 Dickinson Street, was or- 
dered closed for 30 days by the local food 
administrator for having on hand more 
than 30 days’ supply of flour and not 
enough substitutes. Zimmerman’s estab- 
lishment has a capacity of about 240 bbls 
of flour a month, whereas he had on hand 
about 330 bbls. He also was about 50 bbls 
short of the necessary quantity of sub- 


stitutes. 
SamuEt S. DANIELS. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., July 20.—The total 
output of Rochester mills showed a slight 
gain for the week, and was 1,000 bbls, 
with 600 spring and 400 rye. This is 
slightly under 5 per cent capacity, against 
about 4 per cent last week. 

Millers here are looking for a general 
resumption of business soon. Spring 
wheat mills expect arrivals of grain within 
a week or ten days, at most, from the 
Southwest. Several mills that have not 
turned a wheel in weeks then will break 
the dreary shutdown. 

Comparatively few contracts for the 
new crop year have been made. The basis 
here for 100 per cent spring patents is 
$10.48 bbl, bulk, f.o.b. Rochester. Millers 
here seem inclined to have wheat on hand 
before they make any promises of flour 
and feed. The difficulty in filling some 
contracts in the last crop year has prob- 
ably made them conservative. An offer 
of 100 per cent Victory patent at $11 
bbl, and whole wheat graham at $9.50 bbl, 
both f.o.b. mill, Minnesota, was turned 
down here this week, despite the shortage 
of flour that has prevailed, it being held 
that there will be plenty of flour in local 
markets within a fortnight. The small 
amount of spring wheat milled here dur- 
ing the week has been distributed locally 
and there are no general quotations of 
value. 

A small amount of winter wheat flour 
has been received and jobbed out this 
week at $11.50 bbl, in small quantities. 

The rye flour situation has changed lit- 
tle in the last week and the price of $10.60 
bbl, cotton 1%’s, Boston, remains the same. 

About the only millfeed to be had now 
is rye feed, and that in small quantities at 
$50 ton, sacks. 


NOTES 


W. H. Duffett, president of J. A. Hinds 
& Co., was in Buffalo this week. 

Hay is generally lighter than last sea- 
son. While there has been no drought, 
there has hardly been enough rain to force 
hay to its biggest growth. 

A few pieces of winter wheat on excep- 
tionally early ground have been cut in 
this territory. However, it will be fully 
a week before harvest is general here. 

It is said that the experiment of raising 
spring wheat on a big scale in this terri- 
tory promises to turn out a success. Many 
fields have a heavy stand of straw and the 
heads are exceptionally long. 

No farmers will be included in the July 
draft quota except in cases of absolute 
necessity. With this territory now in the 
midst of harvest, it is recognized that it 
would be a serious mistake in policy to 
take any farm laborers, now far too few. 

A cargo of 200,000 pounds of flour has 
heen shipped over the new barge canal 
from Buffalo to Albany and thence to 
New York City. This is the first time in 
thirty-seven years that a flour shipment 
of any size has been sent the length of 
the canal. 

Every reason that is applicable to the 
early purchase of coal is being used here 
to urge farmers and dairymen to buy 
their millfeed early. Thousands of tons 
of feed will be needed in this territory. 
Last winter there was an acute shortage 
of cars that materially added to the feed 
famine here. 

Much fertile land here is too wet for 
winter wheat and rye. The days of hand 
ditching have passed owing to the scarcity 
of farm labor. The state has purchased 
several power ditchers and is letting them 
out to farmers at a nominal sum. One 
of the ditchers has been received and has 
been put to work. 

The oat crop, generally, looks unusuall 
well. The weather has been fairly cool, 
with seasonable rains, and the oats stooled 
well. The acreage is above the average 
for this territory. High prices that have 
prevailed with no disposition on the part 
of the government apparently, to fix max- 
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imum prices, are responsible for the heavy 
sowing. 

The water has been drained from 
Brown’s race pending deepening of a sec- 
tion of the Genesee River through the 
heart of the city in connection with flood 
prevention. Both the mills of the Mose- 
ley & Motley Milling Co. and the J. 
G. Davis Co. are located on the raceway. 
These mills must depend on their auxili- 
ary steam plants until the water is divert- 
ed back to the raceway. 

Backed by the New York state food 
commission, and under the immediate di- 
rection of the Monroe County Farm Bu- 
reau, there will be a great demonstration 
of farm tractors in this section on Aug. 
28. Farm tractors have come to the fore 
here in the last year, stimulated by the 
shortage of labor. With the prospect of 
a cut in the wheat and rye acreage this 
fall on account of labor scarcity, the state 
is urging their general introduction. 

T. W. Kwaprpr. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., July 20.—Millers’ agents 
reported a better demand for flour dur- 
ing the first part of this week than for 
some time past. One agent reported the 
sale of 12,000 bbls Kansas hard wheat pat- 
ents at $11.43 per 196 Ibs, in sacks, while 
several cars of soft winter wheat patents 
were sold in the range of $11.25@11.43 
per 196 lbs, in sacks. More Kansas flour 
could have been sold if it had been ob- 
tainable, but in most instances the allot- 
ment for the month was reached, 

The demand for soft winter wheat pat- 
ent flour is slow, as the bakers claim it 
does not mix as well with substitutes as 
does Kansas hard wheat flour. Some of- 
ferings of Oklahoma hard wheat flour 
were made during the week with sales 
at the same range as Kansas. At the 
close of the week there were no offerings 
of either hard or soft winter wheat flours 
as millers were evidently awaiting until 
the new regulations appeared before of- 
fering freely. 

Old wheat flour is scarce in this mar- 
ket, very little being available either on 
spot or for shipment. Of about 65,000 
bbls of flour received during the past week 
in Boston, only 12,400 was for domestic 
account, the balance being for export. 

The trade is still hoping that there will 
be a material relaxation in the new regu- 
lations, permitting bakers and household- 
ers to use a larger proportion of wheat 
flour during the coming season. The per- 
centage of substitutes that householders 
must buy in purchasing wheat flour con- 
tinues to be a very important factor in 
the situation. Questions of quality, taste, 
and keeping qualities are all involved in 
the problem, the latter point being one of 
especial interest to the householder. 

White corn products have still prefer- 
ence with the householder as a substitute, 
barley flour as a rule not giving satisfac- 
tion on account of the keeping qualities of 
the bread made, as it dries up very quick- 
ly. White corn flakes is selling freely, as 
it makes a white loaf of bread and keeps 
moist longer. 

The work of the committee of the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce appointed to 
relieve the recent market for flour sub- 
stitutes in New England has been com- 
pleted and this week it was relieved of 
further duty. The members gave practi- 
cally all their time for over two months, 
without remuneration, and their work is 
certainly appreciated by the members of 
the trade as well as the Massachusetts 
Food Administration. 

.Despite the statement made officially 
that New England has ample flour to last 
until the new crop comes to hand, there 
is really a short supply. The smaller 
bakers are already feeling the pinch and 
are daily making urgent appeals to their 
source of supply for additional shipments. 
Some are obliged to buy in lots of a few 
barrels at a time, but so sharp is the 
stringency that frequently where orders 
have been filed for five barrels at a time, 
only one barrel could be supplied to a 
customer. It is believed that the month 
of August will show a further stringency 
in the available supply of flour in this 
market, so far as the bakers are con- 
cerned, with householders reduced to a 
very low point. 

NOTES 

Proprietors of 10 grocery stores in New 
Bedford, Mass., have been deprived of 
their licenses for a month, because of ir- 


regular practices in regard to the han- 
dling of sugar. No wholesalers, jobbers 
or retailers of sugar will be allowed to sell 
to these grocers for a period of four 
weeks. 

The retail grocers of Boston have 
formed what will be known as the Retail 
Grocers’ War Service Association, for 
their own protection against persons who 
violate the rulings of the Food Adminis- 
tration covering the hoarding of flour and 
sugar. C, A. Adams is president of the 
association, and James G. Duane, secre- 
tary. 

The license of Chainay & Poulette, bak- 
ers, New Bedford, Mass., was suspended 
between July 17 and Aug. 24. The hear- 
ing in this case showed that the bakery 
held in storage more than a 30-day supply 
of flour, which was “willfully” omitted 
from the weekly reports to the Food Ad- 
ministration, and that the business was 
conducted in such a way that it was im- 
possible to verify its reports. The find- 
ing also declares that the bakery, despite 
warning, persisted in making bread with 
insufficient flour substitutes. 

The bakery license of N. Bombaci & 
Carbone Bros., South Boston, Mass., is 
under suspension for violation of the 
Food Administration laws, for the period 
from July 17 to July 24, 1918. A hearing 
given by Food Administrator Henry B. 
Endicott showed that this concern per- 
sisted in baking ice cream cones without 
sufficient use of flour substitutes. The 
concern must, under the supervision of 
the Suffolk County food administration, 
make up during the first month that it 
resumes business, 1,835 pounds of flour 
used in excess of legal allowance during 
the seven weeks preceding the hearing. 
Permanent revocation of its license is the 
penalty threatened if the firm transgresses 


again. 
Lours W. DePass. 





BALTIMORE 

Bauttimore, Mp., July 20.—Flour was 
a good seller again this week, but not as 
good as it has been. Most buyers now 
have some stock ahead and are content 
to let it go at that inasmuch as the Yanks 
have got the Huns on the run. Many are 
of the opinion that the tide of war has 
turned for keeps and that victory and 
peace will soon be ours. 

It was nip and tuck between new hard 
and soft winter for the supremacy as best 
seller, hence the honors were about evenly 
divided. New hard winter sold well early, 
principally at $11.30@11.40, cotton, while 
new soft winter swung into favor midweek 
and later, selling at the wide range of 
$10.10@10.71, bulk. As far as could be 
ascertained, all sales were made basis 
arrival-draft terms and 30-day shipment. 
It was said an Ohio mill was selling “pat- 
ent” at $10.71, bulk, while some of the 
near-by mills were accommodating their 
friends and custamers with the same thing 
as “100 per cent grade,” the only grade 
permissible under the law, at $10.10, bulk. 
Indiana was in the field at $10.55, bulk. 
Spring was not in evidence, but is ex- 
pected to march to the front and lead the 
procession shortly. 

It is easy enough to figure the cost of 
flour basis No. 1 and No. 2 wheat, but 
until the first rush of new wheat is over 
much flour will be made from No. 3, No. 
4, No. 5 and sample grain, and these 
grades as usual are now selling at a great 
discount under the top qualities. This 
explains the wide range in flour with a 
fixed price. 

Substitutes were barely steady and 
slow. Nominal quotations, basis sacks: 
rice flour, $9@10 bbl; barley flour, $8.50 
@9.50; corn flour, $5.25@5.75 per 100 Ibs; 
white corn meal, $4.50@5. 

City mills ran moderately strong on 
new wheat, noted quite an improvement in 
domestic business, but deplored the fact 
that export demand had completely van- 
ished, at least temporarily, due doubtless 
to wheat now going instead of flour. Quo- 
tations were fully maintained. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 71,204 
bbls; destined for export, 62,668. 

NOTES 

Grain exports from here this week were 
804,171 bus oats. 

Martin L. Jenks, secretary Itasca Ele- 
vator Co., Duluth and Minneapolis, has 
applied for membership in the Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 
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29, 1917, to July 20, 1918, 451,675 bus; 
year ago, 560,843. Range of prices this 
week, $1.80@2.17; last year, $2@2.03. 
Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 18 to July 20, 271,121 buss same time 
last year, 21,716. Range of prices this 
week, $1.80@2.37; last year, $1.75@2.11. 
The Retail Grocers’ Association of Bal- 
timore, with a membership of several 
thousand, held its annual outing at Tol- 
> ina Beach, on Chesapeake Bay, July 


George S. Jackson, local representa- 
tive of the Grain Corporation, who re- 
cently sailed for Europe with Herbert 
sme and others, has arrived in Eng- 
and. 


The Segall Hay & Grain Co., with $3,000 
capital stock, to deal in hay, grain, coal, 
etc., has been incorporated by Max B. 
Segall, Jennie M. Segall and Lawrence S. 
Kaufman. 


Harry D. Williar, formerly of George 
P. Williar & Son, flour commission and 
jobbing, and Miss Grace Royer, of 
Waynesboro, Pa., were married at the 
home of the bride on July 15. 


It is said the government has about 
decided to build war piers and warehouses 
here to cost between $15,000,000 and $20,- 
000,000. The site is said to be the only 
~— in doubt and that practically set- 
tled. 

It is announced the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation will expend $50,000,000 in 
the next year in further enlarging its 
Sparrows Point plant, and that $20,000,- 
000 of this amount will be furnished by 
the government as a loan. 


It is officially announced that the man- 
agement of the Baltimore & Ohio and 
Western Maryland elevators at Balti- 
more has been consolidated, with J: A. 
Peterson as superintendent and J. H. 
Warren assistant superintendent. 

Aquilla C. Galloway, leading travelling 
salesman for White & Co., flour, Balti- 
more and New York, and Miss Alice M. 
Wells, of Canada, were quietly married 


at Ellicott City, Md., on June 15 and~™ 


spent their honeymoon at Ocean City, Md. 

Mayor Preston, of Baltimore, has ex- 
tended the courtesies of the city to 
Romulo S. Naon, ambassador of the Ar- 
gentine Republic, and to Captain Darieux, 
of the Argentine superdreadnought Riva- 
davia, the great battleship now lying at 
Norfolk, Va. 

B. Howell Griswold, Jr., president 
Board of Trade and member of Alexander 
Brown & Sons, bankers, has been named 
as one of a committee of five to assist 
and advise in the selling of more than 
$250,000,000 worth of alien German prop- 
erty which has been seized in this country. 
- “No fire at Shockoe Mills; principally 
storage, thank you,” was the reply of the 
Dunlop Mills, Richmond, Va., to a mes- 
sage of sympathy which C. H. Gibbs, their 
Baltimore representative, wired them re- 
garding the reported burning of their 
Shockoe Mills on July 17. 

C. E. Clifton & Co., millers’ agents and 
grain brokers, Baltimore, Washington and 
Alexandria, writes: “In the last issue you 
give credit to Lewis Blaustein as having 
started the ball rolling on new hard wheat 
flour. We have sold many times 4,000 
bbls of new hard wheat, and started it on 
June 29.” 

William H. Maltbie, acting food admin- 
istrator for Maryland, will attend next 
Tuesday at Columbus, Ohio, a conference 
of food administrators from Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Maryland, Delaware and the District of 
Columbia. Methods for handling flour 
and feed prices, it is said, will be among 
the things discussed. 

The Oosterdyk, which left here for the 
other side July 3 with a cargo valued at 
about $2,000,000 and reported sunk at sea 
by collision July 11, was formerly of the 
Holland-America line between Baltimore 
and Rotterdam, Furness, Withy & Co., 
Ltd., agents. The Oosterdyk was prob- 
ably the largest and best of the Dutch 
fleet taken over by the government, and 
was 450 feet long, 55 feet beam and 39 
feet depth of hold, with a deadweight ca- 
pacity of approximately 10,000 tons. 

Crartes H. Dorsey. 





The government of Honduras is urging 
its agriculturists to sow more wheat. More 
than an average crop of corn is expected. 
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The output of wheat flour by the Chi- 
cago mills for the week ending Saturday, 
July 20, is estimated at 28,250 bbls, or 
98 per cent of capacity, compared with 
none last week, 16,250, or 56 per cent in 
1917, and 21,750, or 80 per cent, in 1916. 

There is a steady inquiry for flour, not 
only in this market, but in all near-by sec- 
tions. While there has been more flour 
offered from the hard winter and soft 
wheat territories, the suppl is far from 
being sufficient to meet the demand. There 
is a-constant problem as to values. This 
applies mainly to the mills of Kansas, 

ma and Nebraska, Quotations run 
as low as $10.40 bulk, Chicago, up to 


$11.20, jute or cotton, delivered Chi- 


cago. There was a fair amount of hard 
winter wheat flour, principally from Kan- 
sas mills, sold within the week, at an aver- 
age price of $10.75@10.95, in half-bbls, 
cotton, Chicago. Bakers, jobbers and 
blenders were the leading buyers. 

Most of the larger bakers of Chicago 
are pretty well supplied with bread flour 
for the time being, and — to await 
test bakings as to the quality of the new 
hard winter wheat products. They are 
not greatly in doubt as to the yields, for 
they are quite confident of good results. 
The offerings of flour for bread baking 
from the Northwest have increased, not 
so much from interior Minnesota mills, as 
from Minneapolis. One or two of the 
leading mills of Wisconsin that have been 
out of the market for some time have 
resumed operations, and a limited amount 
of their products is being sold here. 

While there is a general call for flour, 
the trade is fairly content to take what 
the mills can offer, feeling that a normal 
activity will wey” soon. The Chicago 
mills are supplying their trade here in the 
best way possible. The production of 
wheat fiour shows about an equal amount 
of hard winter and soft wheat products, 
with perhaps more of the former than the 
latter. One mill has made a fair volume 
of barley flour under the new ruling of 
the Food Administration this week, and 
samples have been sent to certain buyers* 
of this roduct. 

Rye flour is slow of sale. It is possible 
that action may soon- be taken to improve 
local consumption, and to bring about a 
larger demand for rye flour, through the 
Grain Corporation, for the use of the 
flour for the soldier abroad. 

New soft wheat flour is being sold at 
20@40c per bbl less in price than new 
hard winter. Sales are largely from the 
Southeast, and are going into use for self- 
rising mixtures. 

MILLFEED SCARCE 

Local mills could sell three times their 
output of feed without any difficulty. The 
supply seems to be improving, especially 
from the Northwest. The output of flour 
and feed in this market has shown a gain, 
but it will be some little time before a 
sufficient amount of feed can be pro- 
duced to supply the trade in eral. 
Bran is quoted at $27.38; middlings, 
$29.38; rye feed, $45@47; barley feed, 
$34@38, according to quality, based 
on 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Chicago. 

WHEAT MOVEMENT 

More wheat was received in Chicago 
this week than at any previous time in 
six months. The run for July will not be 
up to the record of 21,000,000 bus in 1914, 
but it will be a good average. Missouri 
is sending in the finest soft red wheat 
ever ved, testing 61 lbs and better, 


Washburn-Crosby Co. was a large buyer 
for its Buffalo mill, and its brokers char- 


tered a boat for 200,000 bus wheat at 3c. 
The premium on No. 2 red wheat disap- 

eared toward the end of the week, but on 

ard winters held fairly well. 

Expectations are that the movement of 
new winter wheat will continue large for 
a long time, weather permitting. eavy 
rains in parts of Missouri and central 
Kansas are expected to delay threshing 
for a few days. Complaints of car short- 
age come from southern Illinois, although 
the supply of cars is better than the aver- 
age at this season, but it is still short of 
requirements. Railway officials say that 
cars are to be furnished as fast as wanted, 
and arrangements have been made to give 
the grain men all the cars needed. Coun- 
try elevator interests have been cleaning 
out their holdings of corn and old oats, 
particularly corn, and more cars were 
used for corn in the past two weeks than 
at this time for several years. 

NOTES 

Primary receipts of wheat July 1-20 ag- 
gregated 16,115,000 bus, compared with 
5,778,000 last year, 

John R. Mauff, secretary of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, has been in the 
West the past week on a short vacation. 


Charters were made here last week for 
400,000 bus wheat for Buffalo millers at 
3c. One cargo with 110,000 bus cleared 
Friday. 

The proposed change in commission 
rates, making a charge of $10 for 5,000 
bus of grain for non-members, and $5 for 
members, was presented to the Board of 
Trade directors Tuesday. 

The Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, is in 
want of several mill employees at its mill 
in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. It is seeking mill- 
ers, grinders and other help. Those in 
want of such position can address the or- 
ganization at Cedar Rapids. 


Frank H. Blodgett, president of the 
Blodgett-Holmes Co., Janesville, Wis., 
leading rye and buckwheat millers, with 
his wife, has been on an extended motor- 
ing trip through the eastern states cover- 
ing a period of three weeks. He was in 
Chicago Thursday on his way home. 

Theodore Kipp, Sr., Peoria, Ill., who 
has been prominent in cereal milling for 
many years, and at one time operated a 
mill in Chicago, was in town Friday. Mr. 
Kipp has two sons who are very active 
in milling, one being located in Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, and the other in Winnipeg. 

The proportional rate on grain from 
Illinois and Indiana to eastern Trunk 
Line territory under the recent advance 
of 25 per cent is 24c from Chicago to New 
York on domestic and 22%%c on export. 
This is %4¢ less than the published re- 
shipping rate from Chicago to New York. 

New rye is arriving freely and brings 
a good price. There were sales early in 
the week at $1.81 for No. 2, and later at 
$1.78, while No. 3 sold from $1.78 down 
to $1.72. New oats sold at 76c for No. 2 
mixed, while sample grade, white heating, 
brought 72%,c, or August price at the 
time of sale. 

Board of Trade directors have decided 
that customers making payments on trans- 
actions originating here must pay current 
rates of exchange. There has been some 
dispute in regard to transactions with 
Canada as to who was to stand the cost 
of the exchange, and this decision was 
the result. 

. L, Weitzman, of the Weitzman Flour 
Co., was in the Southwest early last week, 
and has taken the account of the Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas iy Mo., 
for Chicago. tis company will also spe- 
cialize on the soft wheat products of 
Rea-Patterson Milling do. Coffeyville, 
Kansas, for this market. 

Among the visitors in ae durin 
the week were: David H. Wi : 
sales-manager of the Charles Tiedemann 


Milling Co., O’Fallon, Ill; Charles F. 
Hawe, manager mixed feed department, 
American Hominy Co., Indianapolis; A. 
L. Goetzmann, secretary and manager, 
Listman Mill Co., La Crosse, Wis; F. A. 
Hamilton, Cleveland, Central States man- 
ager of Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston, 
Minneapolis, Minn., and Joseph Le 
Compte, Lexington, Ky. 

B. A. Eckhart, president of the B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., who has just re- 
tired as chairman of the local ng di- 
vision of the Food Administration, spent 
Friday in Neenah, Wis., attending the 
midsummer meeting of the Wisconsin 
State Millers’ Association. It was his de- 
sire to be present at this meeting in order 
that he might express to the millers of 
that state his appreciation of their hearty 
co-operation during the time that they 
were subject to the direction of his office. 


White corn millers have suggested to 
John J. Stream, chairman of the Coarse 
Grain Division of the Food Administra- 
tion, that it will be to their advantage to 
have the Food Administration sanction 
trading in white corn for future delivery 
in the Chicago and other leading corn 
markets, They say that they have no 
protection in regard to securing supplies 
as a hedge against sales of their product 
for extended delivery. Over 50 per cent 
of the corn raised in the leading produc- 
ing states is white. 


Cereal interests were liberal buyers of 
cash oats to arrive, paying 721,@73c for 
July shipment, August price to 44¢ over 
for new No. 3 white, shipment by Aug. 
20, and September price to 14c over for 
shipment in 60 days. Leading cash houses 
here have been short of cash oats on sales 
to the seaboard for several weeks, and 
have been liveral buyers in the sample 
market at a flat price of 771,@781,c for 
No. 3 white. Sales to the seaboard for ex- 
port in the last three weeks have been 
nearly 4,000,000 bus, to go out by Georgian 
Bay. 

The Food Administration is opposed to 
any sharp advance in ¢orn and oats prices 
above the present level, and officials have 
expressed the hope that nothing will hap- 
pen to send values much higher. Most 
of the 34c advance in corn values in the 
last 60 ip to has been due mainly to cov- 
ering by shorts, who were largely respon- 
sible for the recent decline of over 30c. 
There was no actual corn on the market, 
and a few homepage bought enough on the 
extreme decline at around $1.31 for July, 
to check a further break, and the bears 
did the rest. 


Exporters bought wheat freely here and 
at interior points this week. It was the 
first time in a year that any business had 
been done by exporters outside of the 
Grain Corporation. Under the new regu- 
lation, exporters expect to do a liberal 
business. All they get out of it is the 
brokerage and a carrying charge. Ele- 
vator people can ber wheat at anything 
above government prices, and get a carry- 
ing charge, which is more than they were 
permitted to do on the 1917 crop. All 
sales of wheat have to be reported to the 
Grain Corporation. 


The Star & Crescent Milling Co. began 
this week to produce the new grade of 
barley flour under the new ruling of the 
Food Administration. The flour is very 
white, and is well liked by those who have 
used it. Frank B. Rice, vice-president 
and general manager of the Star & Cres- 
cent company, looks upon this new grade 
of flour favorably. He says it is going to 
require about seven bus of the grain to 
produce the flour, yet he is of the opinion 
that when so milled it will be far er 
than under the former irregular method. 
At the close of the week the mill was ask- 
ing $8.90 per bbl, in half-bbl cotton. 


The amount-of flour seized and sold 
through the Illinois state food administra- 
tion amounts to many thousands of bar- 
rels. Within the past few days something 
like 60,000 bbls of flour have thus been 
sold. The exact sum of money derived in 
this way cannot be given, but amounts 
since the first of the month to probably 
$30,000 or $40,000. A check for $2,500 
was recently received by J. Lenfenstey, 
chief of the flour department, from one 
concern, whose name was not given, and 
another for $800, In checking over flour 
sales, as compared with last year, it was 
found that a number of firms have been 
selling more than their 70 per cent allot- 
ment of last year’s sales. 
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WISCONSIN 

Mriiwavkee, Wis., July 20.—There was 
no flour made this week. Mills are out of 
wheat, but expect to grind some next 
week. Receipts of wheat have been very 
light for the past fortnight. 

Rye flour production this week was 
2,200 bbls, against 2,500 a week . The 
oat flour production was 450 b and 
barley 350, with only one mill in opera- 
tion. 

The flour business was quiet. Local 
mills are not offering, but outside mills 
quote 100 per cent patent at $10.95, cot- 
ton, with just a fair trade in small lots. 
Stocks here are only moderate, but suf- 
ficient to supply the needs at the present 
time. Grocers and the bakery trade ap- 
pear to be fairly well supplied, and busi- 
ness with them was reported very light. 
Most of the buyers are waiting for new 
flour and will buy sparingly until same 
is offered more freely. 

There was only a fair demand for rye 
flour, and millers have been grinding 
light, owing to the limited supply of mill- 
ing grain. Most of the dealers have sup- 
plies on hand. Inquiry was light from the 
East and Southwest, while state and local 
business was fair. Millers are hold- 
ing pure white at $11.25@11.45 in cotton, 
and dark at $8.75@9.25 in cotton. 

Barley flour was in better demand and 
prices were higher, showing an advance 
of 15@20c per bbl. The trade is taking 
kindly to this substitute and the quality 
offered is far superior to what was of- 
fered some time ago. Bakers and grocers 
bought fairly well. Prices were firm at 
$9.15@9.50 in cotton. 

There was a good demand for oat flour. 
Prices were unchanged at $12.60 in cot- 
ton. Mills are sold ahead and are ship- 
ping out as fast as the flour is manu- 
factured. Local mills expect to grind 
more freely. 

There was a slackening in the demand 
for corn flour. Mills, however, have a lib- 
eral amount sold and are grinding heavily 
on old orders. New business was limited 
to small orders. The high price of white 
corn has restricted the buying to a great 
extent. Prices were quoted at $10.50@11 
in cotton. The demand for corn meal was 
lighter and millers expect a falling off in 
business as the weather turns warmer. 
Prices were quoted at $4.55 for yellow 
and $5.25@5.40 for white in 100-lb sacks. 

Jobbers report no business in south- 
western patents. Offerings from mills 
have been very light and jobbers are not 
quoting prices. 

The demand was good for wheat feeds, 
with some offered from northwestern 
mills. Shippers are looking for a good 
trade in feed as soon as offerings become 
more liberal. They are quoting on the 
new basis, having cleaned up all old con- 
tracts, 


THE CROP OUTLOOK 


The crop report in Wisconsin was fa- 
vorable for harvesting. The harvest of 
rye is now quite general, while cutting of 
barley and early oats has n in south- 
ern counties. Small ed excellent- 
ly, but corn was held back owing to lack 
of moisture and to cool nights. General 
rains fell early in the week; these will 
be of great help to corn and pastures. 
Warmer weather, however, is needed. 

NOTES 

Charles A. Krause, of the Charles A. 
Krause Milling Co., Milwaukee, is in 
Washington this week on business with 
the Food Administration. 

The steamer Bangor loaded 300,000 bus 
of oats at St. Paul elevators “A” and “E” 
at Milwaukee this week. The consign- 
ment was destined for Georgian Bay 
points. 

The Burlington Dairy Products Co. has 
been organized with a capital stock of 
$25,000, and will deal in flour, feed and 

n in addition to the manufacture of 
utter and cheese. 

E. Craite, Rice Lake, Wis., is investing 
$10,000 or more in a flour manufacturing 
addition to his mill and elevator plant. 
The new unit will have a daily capacity 
of 75 bbls and will grind wheat, rye and 
buckwheat flours. 

The Mauston, (Wis.), branch of the T. 
H. Cochrane Co., Portage, Wis., was badly 
dam by fire July 11. A second fire 
on July 15 cons Leediggsengeoe | con- 
tents of flour, feed, wheat, rye oats, 
making the loss practically total. 

H. N. Wuson. 
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CHANGE IN FOOD BOARD REGULATIONS 


Owing to the limited supplies of sub- 
stitutes for wheat flour at present avail- 
able in Canada in comparison to the de- 
mand resulting from the recent order re- 
quiring the use of substitutes in baking, 
the Canada Food Board has deferred 
until a date to be fixed the operation of 
certain sections of the order. 

Bakers, confectioners, public eating 
places and private households will not, for 
the present, have to use one pound of sub- 
stitutes to every four pounds of wheat 
flour in baking. They must, however, 
use one pound of substitute to every nine 
pounds of wheat flour, as provided in the 
law now operative. Dealers in eastern 
Canada, as well as in western Canada, for 
the present, will be required to sell one 
pound of substitutes with every four 
pounds of standard flour. 

The use of a label or sticker on bread 
is made permissive and not compulsory. 
The attention of police authorities is 
especially called to this change in the 
original order. One clause of the new or- 
der urges bakers to prepare for the use 
of 20 per cent of substitutes, which will 
be made compulsory at the earliest possi- 
ble date. 





THE FLOUR SITUATION 


There is a _— demand for gov- 
ernment standa our. Mills, however, 
are not receiving deliveries of wheat in 
accordance with the demand for flour. 
Millers feel it will be only a short time 
until they are obliged to close their plants, 
and when they do they are not likely to 
have any stocks of flour in reserve. 

Wheat flour substitutes are in good de- 
mand. Mills at present operating on these 
are not able to supply the demand, but 
it is anticipated that the number of mills 
now running on wheat flour substitutes 
will be materially increased within the 
next week or 10 days. 

Spring wheat flour of 76 per cent ex- 
traction is quoted for delivery, Ontario 
points, at $10.85 bbl, cash terms, in 98-Ib 
bags; Ontario soft winter flour, in second- 
hand bags, $10.65@10.70 f.o.b. Toronto. 

The Wheat Export Co., Ltd., price for 
Canadian spring wheat flour of standard 
grade is $10.60 bl, f.o.b. Montreal. 


MILLFEED 


_ The market for millfeed continues nom- 
inal, Supplies are very scarce. The stand- 
ard price for bran is $35 ton, in bags, 
f.o.b. Ontario points; shorts, $40. 


WHEAT 


Deliveries of Manitoba spring wheat to 
Ontario mills have been fair. Mills that 
have not yet ground their allotments may 
have difficulty in getting sufficient sup- 
plies of wheat to enable them to do so. Soft 
winter wheat seems to be entirely off the 
market. The price for the latter grade is 
$2.22 bu, basis in store, Montreal. 


Dw mee 


OTHER GRAINS 


The market for Ontario oats is strong, 
and prices have advanced 3c bu since a 
week ago. Supplies are ample to take care 
of the demand. United States corn is 
coming in at the equivalent of Clicago 
prices. Car-lot quotations, country points 
in Ontario: No, 2 white Ontario oats, 87@ 
88c bu; barley, $1.35@1.37; rye, $1.90; 
buckwheat, $1.80; No. 2 Canadian west- 
a Fie f.o.b, country points in Ontario, 


OATMEAL 


The oatmeal mills of Ontario are run- 
ning steadily. A large part of the busi- 
ness done is with the Wheat Export Co., 
Ltd., for export account. Rolled oats, 
$5.10@5.20 per 90-lb bag, mixed cars; 
oatmeal in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent over 
rolled oats. 


WEATHER AND CROPS 


Warmer weather has prevailed in all 
parts of Ontario during the past week, 
which, with the occasional heavy showers 
also experienced, should contribute large- 
ly toward the growth of spring grains. 
Recent reports from various points in the 
province give the condition of spring- 
sown grains as entirely satisfactory. There 


is no change in the winter wheat crop, and - 


little improvement is looked for. The On- 
tario department of agriculture is plan- 
ning to have 100,000 bus of this. wheat 
brought from the United States for next 
fall seeding. 

NOTES 


Reground oat hulls are worth $23 ton, 
in bags, car lots, Ontario mill points. 

Corn flour manufactured from 75 per 
cent yellow and 25 per cent white corn is 
offered for sale in this market at $10.50 
per bbl. 

‘A meeting of the millers’ committee was 
held in Ottawa on Friday to discuss the 
basis on which business is to be conducted 
on the next crop. 

The millers of Ontario have signed con- 
tracts providing for the manufacture of 
12,500 tons of standard hog feed. The 
feed will be available to the farmers of 
Ontario by Aug. 1. 

According to a revised estimate issued 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the 
total acreage of wheat in Canada is 15,- 
838,000 acres, or 7 per cent more than last 
year. Spring wheat occupies 15,497,300 
acres, or 10 per cent more than last year. 
Fall wheat occupies 340,700 acres, or 53 
per cent less than last year. In the three 
prairie provinces, the area sown to wheat 
is 14,964,000 acres, comprising 2,618,000 
acres in Manitoba, 9,191,000 in Saskatche- 
wan and 3,245,000 in Alberta. 





MONTREAL 


Monrreat, Que., July 20.—The feature 
of the week in this market has been the 
increasing demand for substitutes. The 
market for rye flour is strong, and prices 
for car lots of American grades have ad- 
vanced 80c@$1.05 bbl, with sales at $12.60 
bbl, in bags, ex-track. Sales of broken 
lots were made at $14@14.50 bbl, in bags, 
delivered. 

There is a stronger feeling in the mar- 
ket for barley flour, and prices are 50c 
bbl higher than a week ago, at $12.50@13 
bbl, in bags, delivered. Prices for other 
substitutes are firm, with sales of buck- 
wheat flour at $14.50 bbl, oat flour at 
$12.80, corn flour at $12, graham flour at 
$11.05, in bags, and rice flour at $8.75 per 
100 Ibs, put up in 220-lb sacks, delivered. 

Demand for spring wheat flour is good. 
The movement for local account has been 
fair at $11.05 bbl, in bags, for car lots, 
delivered, and car lots for shipment to 
country points at $10.95, f.o.b. Montreal. 
Trade in winter flour is more active, with 
sales of broken lots at $11.40 bbl in new 
cotton bags, and at $11.10 in second-hand 
jute bags, ex-store. 

There is no change in the market for 
millfeed. Demand for all offerings con- 
tinues good, with sales of feed corn meal 
at $68; pure barley feed, $61; mixed 
moullie, $51; shorts, $40; bran, $35 ton, 
including bags, delivered. 

- There is an improvement in demand for 
rolled oats for local and country account. 
Sales of broken lots of standard es 
were made at $5.20@5.30 per 90-lb bag, 


' Statistics of Que 


delivered. The movement of corn meal 
has also been larger, at $6.25@6.40 for 
golden grade, and bolted at $4.50@4.75 
per bag, delivered. 


QUEBEC GRAIN CROPS 


Statistics prepared by the Bureau of 
indicate that the acre- 
age put under crop. in the province this 
year is greater than last year. As re- 
gards oats, the increase over 1917 is given 
at 6 per cent, the area being 1,582,000 
acres, as compared with 1,492,700 in 1917. 
Wheat is put down at 338,000 acres, as 
against 277,400 in 1917, showing an in- 
crease of 22 per cent. 

The area sown to barley was 172,000 
acres, as compared with 165,600 in 1917, 
making an increase of 4 per cent. The 
increase in the area sown to rye has been 
3 per cent, the acreage being 23,000, as 
against 22,450 in 1917. The area sown to 
buckwheat was 171,800 acres, as against 
163,577 in 1917, showing an increase of 5 
per cent. 

The area sown to flax shows a decrease 
of 4 per cent, being 5,500 acres, as com- 
pared with 5,700 in 1917, while that of 
fodder corn is the same as last year, being 
69,080 acres. 

The condition of wheat on July 1 was 
3 points higher, as compared with the 
same date in 1917, oats 1 point higher, 
and barley the same. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 





WESTERN CANADA 


Wiynireze, Man., July 20.—There is a 
brisk demand for flour for domestic use. 
Most of the western mills are now closin 
down until the new crop movement, an 
in the meantime are refusing any further 
new business. 

The demand for substitutes is good. 
The standard price for regulation flour 
is $10.64 bbl, in bags, f.o.b. Montreal, for 
export. Domestic prices in western Can- 
ada for regulation 76 per cent extraction 
spring wheat flour, per barrel, in 98-Ib 
cotton or jute sacks, cash or sight draft 
terms, are as follows: 


Ontario, from Port Arthur west....... $10.40 
Bastern Manitoba .........-6e.eeeeee 10.35 
Western Manitoba .........eeeeeeeees 10.30 
BOSKRStchOWAN 26 iicccscccscccccccscce 10.20 
Bastern Alberta .......00escseceeeee 10.10 
Western Alberta ........-.5cceceenee 10.20 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.30 
British Columbia, coast territory...... 10.40 
Vancouver Island ..........05eee evens 10.45 
Prince Rupert ....cccceccdescevccsece 10.60 


Country dealers requiring time will be 
charged 10c bbl over above list. City dealers 
buying ton lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 
20c bbl over. Package differentials: 49's, cot- 
ton, 10¢ bbl over; 24’s, cotton, 40c over. Cov- 
ers for 98's, 49's, or 24's, 60c bbi extra. 


RYE AND BARLEY FLOURS 


Barley and rye flours of local manu- 
facture are being offered in the Winni- 
peg market. Pure white rye flour, $11.50 
bbl; straight grade, $10.50; dark grade, 
$9.50, jobbing terms. 


MILLFEED 


There is no slackening in the demand 
for millfeed throughout the western prov- 
inces. Mills not already closed down have 
no feed to offer. Prices remain the same. 
Current quotations: bran, $30.80 ton; 
shorts, $35.80,—car lots, in bags, f.o.b. 
point of shipment in Winnipeg territory; 
western Manitoba, 80c under; Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta, $3 under. British Col- 
umbia coast points: bran, $35; shorts, $40. 

ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 

Rolled oats and oatmeal are in great 
demand throughout the West, and cereal 
mills are running to full capacity. At 
present supplies of oats appear to be ade- 
=. There is no change in prices. To- 

ay leading mills are asking for rolled 
oats $4.30@4.50 per 80-lb bag in mixed- 
car lots, f.o.b. t of delivery; standard 


oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over 
rolled oats. 
: WHEAT MOVEMENT 

Receipts of wheat at Winnipeg this 
week show a very low average. All wheat 
offered is passing into the hands of the 
government buyers at the fixed prices. 
The market is dull, with practically no 
demand for the coarse grains. 

The fixed prices of wheat at Winnipeg 
are $2.21 bu for No. 1 Manitoba northern, 
$2.18 for No. 2 Manitoba northern, and 
$2.15 for No. 3 Manitoba northern. Wheat 
bought at these prices is subject to a tax 
of 4c bu, for use in equalizing carrying 
charges and administration expenses. 

Prices for other grains: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 9214c bu; No. 3 Canadian 
western barley, $1.35; No. 1 northwestern 
flaxseed, 4.3014,,—in store, Fort William. 


WHEAT INSPECTIONS 


Daily inspections of wheat at Winni- 
peg, by cars, for the week ending July 
17, with comparison: 


1918 1917 
i |! Fer eT 39 - 334 
oe) Beer era 28 309 
SOF 28 oiiccccccccessces esses 100 389 
TUF 1B 2c ccccccvvcespeccsess 68 205 
SOR BG nw nccvccwscsesvessccce 27 522 
TUF UT wcccccccccvcccccscces 27 246 


CROP CONDITIONS 


The crop outlook for Manitoba has im- 
proved somewhat during the past week, - 
owing to scattered rains, but more is ur- 
gently needed. In the eastern and north- 
ern parts of the province, crops are very 
good, while lack of moisture at other 
points is doing serious damage. 

Saskatchewan and Alberta are suffering 
badly from the prevailing dry weather, 
but generally speaking crops are standing 
the continued drouth better than might 
have been expected. 


NOTES 

N. J. Breen, of the Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, accompanied 
by Mrs. Breen, left this week for Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul and other points. 

A report issued by the officer in charge 
of the enforcement of the food regula- 
tions at Vancouver, B. C., shows that the 
monthly saving of white flour in that city 
now amounts to 46,060 pounds. 

Owing to an anticipated serious short- 
age of feed in southern Alberta, cattle 
men of that district are preparing to 
ship their stock to the northern parts of 
the province, where feed is plentiful. 

The United Grain Growers’, Ltd., have 
erected a lumber mill at Hutton, B. C., at 
a cost of $500,000. This mill is for the 
purpose of providing farmers of the 

rairie provinces with lumber at a cost 
low the high prices now prevailing. 

The Echo Milling Co., Ltd., Gladstone, 
Man., is completing its new mill, which 
will take the place of the plant burned in 
March of last year. New mill machinery 
is now being installed, and the company 
expects to commence operation on new- 
crop wheat. 

Winnipeg’s local mill reports stocks of 
rye to be very low, but by grinding barley 
in addition to rye will cgniane to operate 
for some time before closing for balance 
of crop year. When this mill re-opens 
for business, it will be using its increased 
capacity of 200 bbls per day. 

G. Rock. 


Through the hotel and restaurant di- 
vision of the Illinois food administration, 
attention was called through a: bulletin 
issued July 17, to the fact that, “Not- 
withstanding the splendid promises of the 
coming harvest, continued conserving of 
wheat products is faithfully requested. 
There are now 714 hotels and restaurants 
in this state that are pledged to remain 
wheatless.” 
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THE SUGAR SITUATION 


Bakers Operating Under Certificate Plan— 
Restricted to 70 Per Cent—Asked to 
Discontinue Icing Cakes 


Effective July 1, all lines of business 
not previously so situated were placed on 
a certificate plan as regards the purchase 
and use of sugar. Bakers were included. 
They are placed under group D. Every 
bakery is required to file statement D and 
secure sugar distribution certificates from 
the Sugar Division of the federal Food 
Administration, and present such cer- 
tificates to his merchant in order to ob- 
tain any sugar. 

Bakers are restricted to 70 per cent of 
the quantity previously used. They can 
take the quantity used in June, 1918, mul- 
tiply it by three and then use 70 per cent 
of it, or they can take the quantity used in 
July, August and September, 1917, and 
take 70 per cent as their. allowance. It 
is optional with the baker to use either 
plan, whichever gives him the most sugar. 
If his business increased, he would of 
course take three times the amount used 
in June. 

Restaurants, hotels, etc., are put on the 
same basis as the individual homes, un- 
less they have a baker’s license. The or- 
dinary restaurant and hotel is allowed 
three pounds of sugar for each 90 meals, 
which is on the same basis as three pounds 
per month for each member of the fam- 
ily, and this allowance covers sugar for 
cooking and baking. 

Where such public eating-houses are 
licensed, they have an additional allow- 
ance of 70 per cent of the quantity of 
sugar used for baking just the same as 
the baker. 

Many of the sugar mills in France were 
destroyed by the enemy, and only a few 
of them have been replaced. A large 
portion of the acreage in France devoted 
to raising sugar beets is not now avail- 
able. A supply of sugar heretofore 
obtained by our allies in Europe from 
Belgium, Germany and Austria, of course, 
cannot now be obtained. Recent destruc- 
tion of sugar-carrying boats off the At- 
lantic Coast by German submarines not 
only removed a considerable quantity of 
sugar, but deprived us of carrying capac- 
ity of those boats. Reduction in the 
sugar beet acreage of the United States, 
and, of course, production, will reduce 
the available supply from that source. 

Bakers are urgently requested to dis- 
continue entirely the use of icings and 
frostings on cakes, to refrain from 
sprinkling sugar on rolls and everything 
of that sort. There are several plans for 
making syrups by using a quantity of 
corn syrup and melting sugar to mix with 
it. Increased use of honey, molasses and 
other available sweetening products 
should occupy the immediate attention of 
all patriotic bakers. A little ingenuity 
will enable the baker to maintain his old 
volume and suffer no real loss because he 
has been reduced to 70 per cent of the 
quantity of sugar heretofore used. 

There are no restrictions on the use of 
corn sugar or maple sugar, but the 70 
per cent basis and all other sugar regula- 
tions apply to granulated, powdered, con- 
fectioner’s, brown, and each and every 
type of sugar made from cane and beets. 

A good many bakers have been in the 
habit of canning and preserving a consid- 
erable quantity of vegetables and fruits. 
On account of the sugar situation, the 
Sugar Division can permit the use of no 
sugar, during the month of July, in Min- 
nesota, for canning and preserving. Sat- 
isfactory methods have been devised for 
canning such articles, however, without 
the use of sugar, so we suggest that every- 
body put up all fruits and berries that 
they can without sugar, and thus make 
same available later on. 

The Home Economics Division of the 
Agricultural College, University Farm, 
can _ full information as to plans for 

ing berries and fruits. It is hoped 
that a larger supply of sugar will be 
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available in August and September to be 
used by the homes and the bakers for 
canning and preserving. It is also ex- 
pected that when the plans of the Ship- 
ping Board result in more boats, we will 
be able to transport and provide larger 
quantities of sugar and make same avail- 
able for sweetening the fruits and ber- 
ries next winter that have been put up 
now without sugar. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., July 17.—The wholesale 
bakers are more disposed to place orders 
for flour, as supplies are reduced to a 
low point, and there soon will be a short- 
age unless stocks are replenished. At the 
same time there has not been much oppor- 
tunity to purchase. 

This week there were offerings of sev- 
eral thousand barrels of Kansas hard 
wheat patent flour by a Chicago mill at 
$11.43 bbl, in 196-lb sacks, and a large 
part of it was distributed. More could 
have been sold if it had been obtainable. 
There is not much inquiry for soft win- 
ter flour from the trade, and offerings 
are very limited. 

The Wheat substitutes market is in a 
much better position than a month ago. 
While there is sufficient on hand to meet 
requirements for some weeks, there is 
no over-supply. For this reason the in- 
quiry by bakers has improved during the 
last two weeks, although sales have been 
limited. 

Less flour is being purchased, while the 
demand for bakers’ bread is increasing 
daily, as bakers now better understand 
how to use substitutes, with the result 
that their products are more palatable. 
The demand for bread, rolls, cakes, and 
even pies, is on the increase daily. 


FINED FOR VIOLATING FOOD RULES 


The work of the state food administra- 
tion in compelling bakers, grocers and 
other handlers of flour and flour substi- 
tutes to observe the law to the letter is 
meeting with good results. A number of 
small bakers in Boston and vicinity have 
been fined and their bakeries closed for 
not using the proper amount of wheat 
substitutes, but the wholesale bakers have 
given no trouble in this connection. 

A. Ballini, for selling flour without sub- 
stitutes and taking excessive profits, con- 
tributed $100 to war charities. 

Samuel Abramson and Moustos & Cot- 
sis, for selling flour without substitutes, 
made similar contributions. 

Sixty other grocers, bakers, etc., have 
been brought before the Suffolk County 
food administrator for violations of the 
regulations, and their cases settled in his 
office. Louis W. DePass. 





Profits Considerably Reduced 

R. R. Beamish, manager Davis Stand- 
ard Bread Co., Los Angeles, Cal: Owing 
to shortage of wheat and necessary con- 
servation, demand for bakery products, 
especially bread, is very light in this sec- 
tion. Chain store competition, using 
bread as a leader at reduction of 3@4c 
under present retail price of 14c, has still 
further curtailed bread sales. Most bak- 
ers are making 30@40 per cent less bread 
than in pre-war-times. All bakeries in 
this locality have been operating at a loss 
or at practically no profit for many 
months. 

With the advent of a big wheat crop 
and the probable modification of neces- 
sary wheat restrictions, we are optimis- 
tic as to future of bread business. 

Up to a few weeks ago, it was almost 
impossible to get substitutes; at present, 
however, we are well taken care of, and 
the situation is becoming normal. 

We believe the National Bakers’ Serv- 
ice Board is doing a wonderful work, not 
only in behalf of our country in its as- 
sistance to the Food Administration, but 
also in the good that it is doing for the 


- 


bakers as a whole. It has done more than 
any other factor to bring bakers together 
and make them realize their full duty to 
their country and their brother bakers in 
this time of trial. 

Few if any bakers are making any alter- 
ations or improvements. Every one has 
curtailed expenses to the minimum. Any 
surplus cash available now can be used 
for Liberty bonds and Thrift Stamps. 





CHICAGO 
FLOUR SUPPLIES FAIR 

Curcago, Iut., July 16.—The principal 
bakers of Chica that manufacture 
bread almost exclusively and in large 

uantities are not so short of flour as 
they were a month ago, but have larger 
supplies relatively than the small bakers. 
Bread flour made of new wheat from the 
Southwest is averaging in cost to the bak- 
ers of Chicago nominally $10.75@11, cot- 
ton, delivered. There have been no exten- 
sive tests made of this flour, but reports 
indicate that it is more satisfactory than 
during ordinary seasons. 


BARLEY FLOUR IMPROVED 

The late ruling of the Food Adminis- 
tration in connection with the manufac- 
turing of barley flour is favorably looked 
upon by the bakers of Chicago and all 
who are utilizing this substitute. The 
grades that were current up to July 1 pro- 
duced a very poor loaf of bread as a 
rule, and the keeping qualities of the same 
were unsatisfactory. 

Under the new extraction, no complaint 
is heard, and it is now possible to turn 
out a fine loaf. Quotations are $8.90@ 
9.20 bbl, in cotton sacks. 


RYE BREAD OF POOR QUALITY 

Rye bread is unquestionably deteriorat- 
ing in this market. Salesmen familiar 
with the baking of rye flour into bread 
claim that it is quite the usual thing in 
Chicago for bakers to throw as little rye 
flour as possible into their dough, using 
barley flour instead, They also claim that, 
due to the extensive use of barley flour, 
sales of rye flour have been cut down ma- 


terially. cee 
. H. CHarten. 





Virginia Licenses 

The Corby Baking Co., Richmond, Va., 
lately won a suit before the Virginia su- 
preme court of — involving a hold- 
ing by that court that bakers of the com- 
monwealth who retail their own products 
are not subject to a state peddler’s li- 
cense tax. 

A section of the tax law of the state 
provides that all persons who keep a reg- 
ular place of business, open at all times in 
regular busines hours, and who shall else- 
where offer goods for sale, shall be deemed 
to be peddlers, for the purpose of license 
taxes. There is attached to the section, 
however, a proviso to the effect that the 
section shall not apply to those who sell 
ice, ‘wood, meats, certain other specified 
commodities, “or other family supplies of 
a perishable nature, grown or produced 
by them and not purchased by them for 
sale.” 

A trial court in Richmond decided that 
this proviso was not broad enough to ex- 
empt from taxation bakers who sold goods 
directly from their wagons to consumers, 
although such goods might be manufac- 
tured by them. The decision of the su- 
preme court of appeals reverses this hold- 
ing of the lower court. The higher court 
said: 

“Untrammeled by artificial rules of 
construction, there can be no doubt that 
the concluding words of the exception, 
‘or other family supplies of a perishable 
nature, grown or produced by them and 
not purchased by them for sale,’ apply 
to and include bread produced and sold by 


plaintiff in error.” 
A. L. H. Sraeer. 






ARMY BAKERY IN FRANCE 


United States Operating Largest Plant in the 
World—Capacity 1,150,000 Lbs Daily 
—Everything Automatic 


The world’s largest bakery, turning out 
exclusively army loaves, is now owned by 
the American expedition in France, and 
will be in ful: operation in three weeks, 
according to a special cable to the Chi- 
cago Daily News. 

No other bakery compares with this 
either in size or the perfection of its 
automatic machinery. The product is not 
touched by the hand from the time the 
sacks of flour are opened and dumped 
into the blender until it emerges from the 
ovens and the steaming loaves are piled 
on miles of wire storage racks to cool. 
It now —s 15 per cent of the per- 
sonnel of the present army in the field 
and will pay for itself in seven months. 
Its total capacity when in full operation 
will be 1,150,000 lbs of bread daily, equal- 
ing the bread rations of as many soldiers. 

The big plant, with its corrugated steel 
roof and walls and concrete floors, where 
the flour seems to disappear at one end 
of a funnel to reappear in the shape of 
compact, round, two-pound loaves at the 
other, covers more than four acres of 
ground. Attached to it is another build- 
ing with a capacity for cooling 1,500,000 
loaves. The authorities say that the bread 
turned out by these automatic factories 
is the most palatable in the world. 

Blending and mixing the flour, temper- 
ing it with filtered water, weighing the 
mixture, kneading, cutting and weighing 
the dough are all done automatically, and 
human judgment is necessary only to 
decide when the dough is “ripe.” The 
56 ovens used have a capacity of more 
than 1,000 loaves an hour. There are 
four blenders, four water machines, eight 
dividers, eight provers and 12 kneaders. 

The flour is unloaded by electrical con- 
veyors and automatically piled up in the 
storage room. Coke is used in the ovens 
and coal for the boilers. Electric light 
and power is carried on aerial tramways. 

The loaves are packed in jute bags 
made in another factory belonging to the 
expedition, each holding 50 lbs. The 
trackage permits the loading of 32 cars 
simultaneously and the bread is shipped 
in solid train lots. 





Eastern Retail Bakers Organize 


The Retail Bakers’ Association of East- 
ern States has been organized, and is made 
up of a number of local associations. Max 
Strasser, of New York, was elected pres- 
ident; Leonard Metz, of Newark, N. J., 
first vice-president; Joseph Schafer, Phil- 
adelphia, second vice-president; Martin 
Keidel, Brooklyn, treasurer; William Cor- 
des, Jersey City, secretary. 





Ward Baking Co. 

The Ward Baking Co., incorporated un- 
der the laws of New York, has filed with 
the Massachusetts secretary of state a 
statement of its financial condition, dated 
Dec. 29, 1917, as follows (000s omitted) : 





ASSETS 
1917 1916 
TOGA, GUNNS 6k vcikc escnss Bens $5,931 $6,051 
Machinery and equtpment.. 3,738 8,274 
Deferred charges .......... 2,147 1,615 
Cash and debts receivable.. 1,446 1,039 
Patent rights, trade-marks. 6,000 6,000 
ERVORRIBORER 665 coves ctcies 203 3 
Unexpired insurance ....... 32 14 
Unearned discounts ........ 7 ad. 
GOGR“WEE civiccccecsctesse 5,160 5,160 
WE. acest canecedéecaave $24,666 $23,066 
*Unearned taxes. 
LIABILITIES 
Capital stock .........+.... $13,739 $13,739 
Accounts and notes payable. 380 232 
PRR OSs eiccdchneeas on 5,605 5,637 
Floating debt .............. 907 700 
Dividend payable January, 

DW pure dace 8 he Ria 124 124 
Depreciation reserve ....... 1,794 976 
Advertising reserve ........ 121 42 
Reserve for bonds .......... 33 55 
DOCGNG. ic ve sinceg cevcevel 1,961 1,557 

Din = See 
, |) errr rrr rere: T $24,666 $23,066 
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RETAIL MERCHANT BAKERS MEET 





National Association Formed at Chicago Meeting—Officers Appointed and 
Constitution Adopted for Ratification at First Annual Con- 
vention to be Held Next October 


Retail bakers from Illinois, Ohio, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Wisconsin, Iowa, In- 
diana, New York, New Jersey, California, 
Kansas, Michigan, Connecticut and Mas- 
sachusetts met in Chicago, July 16-17, and 
organized a national body to be known as 
the Retail Merchant Bakers of America. 

The purpose of the organization, as 
outlined in the tentative constitution 
adopted, is to foster a closer co-opera- 
tion among bakers of America, to create 
a better understanding between the bak- 
ers and the buying public, and to afford 


, such protection in federal, state and local 


legislation as occasion may demand. 

Further, it will be the purpose of the 
association to promote the production of 
high quality, wholesome bakery goods in 
all bakeries, to make the most nutritious 
and palatable foods out of the available 
materials without waste, and to foster, en- 
courage and advance direct dealings be- 
tween consumers and producers of bak- 
ery goods whenever and wherever possible. 

For the purpose of forming a perma- 
nent organization, the association is to 
consist of members represented by dele- 
gates from state bakers’ organizations, 
provided, however, that in any state where 
a local organization is not at this time 
affiliated with the state organization, or 
in any state where no state organization 
a local organization is not at this time 
may become members temporarily until 
local conditions are sufficiently adjusted, 
after which state organizations only will 
be recognized as representing members 
therein. 

Considerable discussion arose over the 
question of membership, and for a time 
it looked as though the conference could 
not agree on this point. The New York 
delegation left the meeting in a body, 
but returned the following day, its spokes- 
man, Max Strasser, of New York, ex- 
plained that there evidently had been a 
misunderstanding without any real differ- 
ence of opinion. 

The association will grant charters to 
state organizations, to which, in turn, 
shall be delegated the right to grant 
charters to local units, and until state or- 
ganizations are completed, this organi- 
zation shall grant permits to local organ- 
izations. 

One of the chief objects of the asso- 
ciation is to have a representative in 
Washington to protect the interests of re- 
tail bakers before the Food Administra- 
tion and federal departments, and it is 
recommended that this representative 
work in harmony with the representatives 
of the National Bakers’ Service Board and 
all others representing the baking indus- 
try at all times. 

Charles G. Kremer, of Milwaukee, pre- 
sented the following resolution, which 
was unanimously adopted: 

“We approve of and indorse all laws 
and regulations necessary to protect the 
health of the people and declare our de- 
termination that only bakeries maintain- 
ing a high standard of sanitation shall be 
considered eligible for membership.” 

Mr. Kremer also presented the follow- 
ing, which was adopted: 

“We retail bakers of the United States 
in conference assembled realize that the 
people of this republic, its government 
and its institutions have made it possible 
for us to meet here for the purpose of 
promoting our welfare and that of the 
trade we represent; are fully aware that 
our obligations to the people of this coun- 
try, its government and its institutions 
are limited only by our ability and re- 
sources, and that as long as we have life, 
we must serve them as well as we can, and 
as long as we have aught to give we must 
cheerfully give it. We, therefore, soiemn- 
ly declare our utmost confidence in our 
government in this grave period of war 
and — it our full support without re- 
serve and without limitation.” 


MR. LIPP’s STATEMENT 


Eugene Lipp, president of the Chicago 
Retail Master Bakers’ Executive Board, 
presided. In explaining the call for the 
meeting, Mr. Lipp said: 

“Last fall, when things began to hap- 


pen in the baking business, and we were 
jolted out of the ruts of years, we, of Chi- 
cago, found that whereas we had several 
associations working independently, we 
were in a position where we needed con- 
certed action. We got together informal- 
ly to do certain things. We sent a dele- 
gation to Washington that represented a 
larger membership than the National As- 
sociation, but that membership was scat- 
tered through seven unallied associations. 
We met before the Food Administration 
and had members appointed as the ad- 
visory committee to meet weekly at the 
Administration offices. We found we had 
many things in common to thresh out, 
outside of the Food Administration’s ju- 
risdiction. So we got together and formed 
the Chicago Retail Master Bakers’ Execu- 
tive Board. 

“We looked after our local interests 
and our members’ interests before the 
Administration, conducted educational 
work, spread the orders of the Adminis- 
tration and explained them to our mem- 
bers. We worked through the Food Ad- 
ministrator, Harry Wheeler, argued 
for the rescinding of the milk restriction 
in bread, and petitioned for a little more 
sugar. I believe we were instrumental in 
placing the bakers on record in regard 
to milk. And it helped the Food Admin- 
istration form its decision. Of course, the 
dairy men and others interested present- 
ed their case, too. The sugar question 
came later, but we took the trouble to 
present our opinions. Naturally we were 
always figuring what great weight we 
would have if others would join us in pre- 
senting the retailers’ side of these ques- 
tions, that applied equally to retail bakers 
throughout the country. 

“At last, two things occurred. We had 
been watching the continued agitation in 
the Senate for a higher price for wheat. 
We sent a resolution to our senators de- 
fining our attitude, urging them to oppose 
the higher price, and asking them to en- 
courage granting the Food Administra- 
tion control over all cereals. Senator 
Sherman answered to the effect that, in 
his opinion, the government never had 
any right to set a price on wheat, but 
that now it was set it should not be tam- 
pered with. Senator Léwis acknowledged 
our resolution. The other occurrence was 
the .“hot cross bun” affair. 

“We decided then that to get anything 
in the line of recognition we needed na- 
tional expression. We considered secur- 
ing a charter and starting out by inviting 
individual membership. After due con- 
sideration, we decided that this was not 
the right course, and that we niust se- 
cure first the opinion of the associations 
throughout the country. We did so, and 
the answers were so favorable that we is- 
sued the call that has resulted in you gen- 
tlemen gathering at this time. We have 
received letters from many regretting 
their inability to be — but assur- 
ing us that they wish us every success 
and will join us for future work. 

“We find since the formation of the 
National Association of Master Bakers a 
continued tendency to grow away from its 
first democratic organization. Soliciting 
its membership from the individual, it 
was of necessity an indivdual expense to 
attend its meetings. These expenses were 
easily met by the members belonging to 
the larger firms. The members of smaller 
means gradually dropped out. The yearly 
fees or dues were increased until by a 
perfectly logical process the National As- 
sociation passed not only into control of 
the wholesale element, but has been recog- 
nized for some years as the official organi- 
zation of the large interests in the baking 
industry. 

“The retailers did not bother much 
about this condition. They centered their 
activities in their local and state asso- 
ciations, In normal times these bodies 
sufficed to care for the problems of the 
retailer. But with the war different con- 
ditions came into the baking industry. 
These conditions neither local nor state 
association can cope with, and the Na- 
tional Association, for that matter, has 
found itself of very little value to either 


the government or to those it represents. 

“After the creation of the Baking Di- 
vision, the National Association was in- 
vited to appoint an advisory board to 
work in conjunction with the Baking Di- 
vision. Herein the National Association 
made an error which it as yet has not re- 
deemed; an error that has practically 
nullified its usefulness to the nation at 
this critical time. It posed to the Baking 
Division as representing the whole bak- 
ing industry; but ignoring the fact that 
it had some retailers as members of the 
National Association, it appointed an ad- 
visory board consisting wholly of whole- 
salers. 

“In due time the Baking Division dis- 
pensed with the services of the advisory 
board.. Its members had proved them- 
selves of as little value to the government 
as they had to the retailers. They under- 
took to represent the two branches of the 
baking industry, which are not, and never 
can be, harmonized. True, both branches 
of us use flour as the basis of our business, 
but starting with our raw material the 
subsequent movements are ever wider 
apart until we reach the ultimate consum- 
er. We, the retailers, reach the consum- 
er over our own counters, while the whole- 
salers do so over the counters of our il- 
legitimate competitors—the grocer, the 
delicatessen, the department store, the 
fruit store, the 5 and 10c store,—any 
medium that will consent to act as their 
agent. The National Association pro- 
ceeded to try and represent both branches, 
and advise in the rulings of the Baking 
Division. The result was natural. The 
Baking Division, wishing to be fair, heed- 
ed the many protests of the retailers on 
various rulings. And eventually we find 
the war emergency council disbanded. 

“A wise course for the National Asso- 
ciation to have pursued would have been 
to appoint two committees, wholesale and 
retail. Where our problems are mutual 
we could have acted as one, but where we 
diverge then we could have sought arbitra- 
tion before the Baking Division, and have 
found means to adjust the savings de- 
manded by the Food Administration, with 
fair restrictions on both branches of the 
industry. I understand that some thought 
of this nature has since occurred to the 
powers that be in the National Associa- 
tion; again testifying to the importance 
of hind-sight in the conduct of human af- 
fairs. 

“A committee of the National Associa- 
tion will be heard outlining a plan that 
will, in their opinion, obviate the neces- 
sity of our forming a retailers’ national 
organization. It is certainly our duty to 
give then a fair and impartial hearing. 
We are glad, indeed, to see that they agree 
with us that retailers are entitled to con- 
sideration. I wish to state that I have 
always found Mr. Bell, their secretary, 
ready to help and advise us retailers. 

“One reason why the retailer has faith 
in our ability to organize and secure prop- 
er representation in the Food Administra- 
tion is the decent treatment that has been 
given our various delegations that have 
personally appealed to the officials of the 
Baking Division on several occasions. Our 
faith in the fairness of the Baking Di- 
vision is a large incentive for us to seek 
proper organization, that our side of the 
problems that arise may be properly pre- 
sented. 

“TI believe that we all agree that our re- 


' tail industry would have been on the 


rocks had it not been for the prompt ac- 
tion of the Food Administration in reg- 
ulating the price of many of our raw 
materials. We have tried at times to in- 
fluence our United States senators into 
moving to allow the Food Administration 
control over the lower cereals that we 
now use in substitution for wheat. We 
find no success. Consider the difficulties 
under which the Food Administration 
works, and no matter how it has incon- 
venienced us, we must give it credit for 
the enormous savings of wheat and other 
foods that it has effected. 

“When we consider the farmer, and 
some other industries, we may well 
proud of the record of the retail baking 
industry. Its members have borne the 
burdens placed upon them without havin 
one licensee forfeit his license for willf: 
breach of the many regulations under 
which we operate. No other branch of 
the Food Administration has been affect- 
ed as seriously as we have been, and no 
other branch can show such splendid re- 
sults. 
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“We certainly need national expression. 
No matter how we are inconvenienced 
by these present restrictions, they are a 
necessity, fairly enforced, and are so re, 
ulated that we are allowed to live with- 
out fear that tomorrow we may see $20 
flour and 18¢ sugar. The regulations have 
stabilized our business ana it is no longer, 
a gamble. My fear is that the interests 
representing the agricultural districts, 
and in control of the Senate, may at too 
early a date force the removal of the 
price regulations on raw material. 

“The problems of peace are going to be 
as trying for our industry as these prob- 
lems of war, but thank God, without the 
background of bloodshed. Nevertheless, 
if in an enthusiastic moment our legis- 
lators release restrictions and ask’us to 
step back to the former normal condi- 
tions, then we will see chaos. It is our 
duty to be in such a position that we may 
join our voice with others and see if we 
cannot hold the Baking Division and the 
Milling Division in control for at least one 
crop year, and better, two crop years 
after peace, until this battle-strained 
world can take upon itself the normal 
tasks of peace. 

“In the classifications of our products, 
as determined by the Baking Division, the 
most important to the retailer is Class II 
—sweet yeast doughs. The history of the 
baking industry ina@he last 50 years has 
paralleled that of most of the other essen- 
tial industries, and we find in the growth 
of the wholesale branch a splitting into 
several specialized lines. The coming of 
the machine age into our trade hastened 
the growth of the wholesale element, and 
has drawn the inevitable line between the 
factory and the craftsman. Those lines 
particularly adapted to machine produc- 
tion have been exploited as wholesale 
commerce, 

“Wholesale commerce, in whatever line, 
lends itself readily to financial efforts. 
And we find the large financial interests 
of the country heavily invested in the bak- 
ing business, in all the wholesale lines. It 
has been a perfectly logical evolution. 
The large investment necessary to equip 
modern plants, and to install the present 
far-reaching distribution and city deliv- 
eries, called for more capital than the 
craftsmen could furnish. And, with some 
notable exceptions, who doubts where the 
control of the wholesale baking industry 
now lies ‘Finance’ is old and wise and 
has learned its lessons through a 
many ages. We do not need to be very 
much worried about the intelligent pre- 
sentation to the Baking Division of those 
classes operated in as wholesale com- 
merce. 

“But how about the other classes, and 
particularly Class II? This class has nev- 
er been profitable to the large interests. 
It cannot be handled throughout by ma- 
chinery, and is not a good shipping pro- 
duct. Many of those who still make cof- 
fee cake and sweet rolls do so to protect 
their hotel and restaurant business, and 
would be glad if the class was restricted 
out of existence. 

“This class, which is one of the bul- 
warks of the retail baker, has had no res- 
ident representative at Washington, as 
events of the past year can weil testify. 
Next to Class I, not only among retailers, 
but among consumers, particularly in the 
industrial areas of this country you will 
find that Class II is generally conceded 
as the most important product of the bak- 
ing business. As it is our privilege to 
produce this line, as the public comes to 
us for their coffee cakes and sweet rolls, 
it is our duty to represent this line and the 
public’s interest in this line, before the 
Baking Division. 

“It has been the vexed question before 
the Baking Division and has been the 
one class to receive adverse rulings. It 
has cost the retail associations-of this and 
many cities much effort and good money 
to save its very existence. And its trou- 
bles are not over. Any time a crisis arises 
either in flour, sugar or shortening, and 
they are casting about for some line 
where savings can be effected, unless there 
is some organized effort on the interested 
retailers’ part, sweet yeast doughs will 
be nominated as the victim. 

“There are none of us here interested 
in Class II goods who do not find it as 
hard or harder to use the required substi- 
tutes, 3314 per cent, than we would in 
bread. Many of us in Illinois, working 
during June on a 70 per cent flour allot- 
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ment, used that amount of substitutes 
and even more in bread with fair results. 

“This sweet dough question naturally 
suggests the sugar situation. And those 
things which I said before regarding 
wholesale commerce apply equally to the 
sugar situation and to Class II goods. 
Those who are interested in Class I goods 
only are not worried about the sugar 
crisis. 

“We must give the Baking Division 
credit in that they allowed us to use our 
own judgment as to the manner in which 
we could use our allotment. For quite a 
while many of us were uneasy, fearing, 
that perhaps we should lose the privilege 
of icing cakes or using icing or top fin- 
ishing on sweet dough goods. This last 
bothered us considerably. We are thank- 
ful that so far we are able to finish our 
Class II goods, and we should see to it 
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that, except in case of dire necessity, this 
is not withdrawn. Because of lack of a 
resident representative, Class II is always 
liable to be the storm center.” 


MR. BELL’S ADDRESS 


Joseph M. Bell, secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Master Bakers, was 
then called upon to address the meeting. 
Mr. Bell said that he was not present in 
an official capacity, but rather in that of 
an interested spectator, since he enter- 
tained only the highest regard for the 
retailer. He added: 

“T am not coming before you either to 
defend the actions of the National Asso- 
ciation of Master Bakers or to explain its 
future purposes. Long before this move- 


ment started the National Association 
had begun the somewhat slow and tedious 
process of revising its constitution so that 
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it might be broader and more democratic, 
and its work more interesting to the 
small retail baker. For many years be- 
fore I came with the organization, as I 
have seen from its records, every possible 
effort has been made to interest the retail 
bakers in the work of the association. I 
have never heard any question discussed 
in that organization that was in any way 
inimical to the interests of the retailers. 
The membership of the National Associa- 
tion is made up largely of active retail 
bakers, and their representation on the 
board of directors was at all times greater 
than that of the whalesalers. 

“We have in tontemplation some very 
radical changes in its constitution; in fact, 
have had these in typewritten form since 
our last convention. It is, however, im- 
possible for us to come before you and 
present this constitution as it has not even 
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been passed upon by our executive com- 
mittee. 

“One of the changes proposed is a slid- 
ing scale of dues which would enable bak- 
ers of all classes to become members at 
a fee proportionate to their ability to pay. 

“We feel that a standard of member- 
ship is highly essential. All bakers do 
not live up to the sanitary standard of 
efficiency that we believe ought to be re- 
quired in order to obtain membership. 

“Mr. Stude, our president, consented 
to come to this conference, but after re- 
ceiving the call he thought perhaps his at- 
tendance might be misconstrued and he 
did not wish to place himself in such a 
position. That is my own reason for mak- 
ing it plain that I am here unofficially. 
But I wanted to give you some idea of 
our attitude toward this conference. We 
wish to be of any assistance possible, and 
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no matter what you decide to do, we want 
you to feel that we are friendly and de- 
sire to co-operate. If you organize, we 
want you to start out parallel with us, so 
that we may take hold of the common 
questions in which we are all equally in- 
terested and bring them to a successful 
conclusion.” 


OTHER SPEAKERS 


John W. Chapman, of Chicago, made a 
spirited, enthusiastic talk. He gave a 
number of interesting reminiscences cov- 
ering the last 40 years of the baking busi- 
ness in Chicago. He told of his establish- 
ing the Bakers’ Helper with the assist- 
ance of H. R. Clissold. He said that 
some day the bakers will organize a mas- 
ter bakers’ association of the world, and 
he characterized the Chicago meeting as 
the most important gathering of the bak- 
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ing industry of North America because 
the retail bakers of the country represent 
90 per cent of the industry. 

George O. Ochsner, of Springfield, 
Mass., president of the Western Massa- 
chusetts Master Bakers’ Association, told 
of the activities of his body. It started 
out with a membership of nine a few years 
ago, and now has 102 members. As an 
illustration of what co-operation can do, 
he said that one baker in his territory a 
short time ago had on hand about $30,000 
worth of barley flour or other substi- 
tutes. He faced a loss of many thousands 
of dollars, but the bakers got together and 
absorbed his surplus stock, thus saving 
him the money. Their members, Mr. 
Ochsner said, travelled through their ter- 
ritory much of the time for the good of 
the cause. They have advanced the prices 
on their products and stopped undersell- 
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ing. As a result, instead of 65 per cent 
of the baking being done at home, in his 
territory home baking has been cut down 
to 12 per cent, and the retail bakers show 
an average increase on their business of 
24 per cent. Two of the association’s 
members were forced into bankruptcy, 
but the others joined together and assist- 
ed these men so that they are now doing 
a successful business and meeting their 
bills promptly. This is constructive co- 
operation. 

William Francis Ireland, of Los An- 
geles, food administrator for southern 
California, gave a very clear account of 
conditions on the Pacific Coast, and par- 
ticularly in California. Before leaving 
home he traveled by automobile through 
10 counties in his district to get the senti- 
ment of the bakers relative to the organ- 
ization of a national body. He said that 
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The Institute has Turned out Hundreds of Bakers for the Army and Navy in the Last Year 
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what his bakers want is harmony among 
the bakers of America during the war. 
Southern California bakers do not want 
any hard feelings between retailers and 
wholesalers, but rather a plan whereby all 
bakers could give 100 per cent service. 
Mr. Ireland said that properly to get the 
consensus of opinion of the whole of the 
Jnited States, with their numerous dif- 
ficulties and their many perplexing ques- - 
tions, the national body should be made 
up of representatives from each state. 
Max Strasser, president of the new 
Eastern States association, which com- 
prises New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania and Connecticut, explained the rea- 
sons for their organizing. He pledged the 
support of eastern delegates, and advised 
against harping on the past. He said that 
the new national association would have 
enough to do in building up its organiza- 
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tion by attending to present and future 
problems. He said that his organization 
represented a membership of 2,500. 

A representative of the Wisconsin As- 
sociation of Master Bakers told of the 
necessity for concerted action. Wiscon- 
sin bakers have been organized for 12 
years, while the Milwaukee bakers have 
had an association for 25 years. As an 
instance of the value of organization, he 
cited the fact that the Wisconsin legis- 
lature last fall passed a law licensing all 
bake ovens in the state. Each bakery 
with an oven space of 50 square feet or 
more was licensed at $10 per year. The 
big bakery with hundreds of feet of bak- 
ing space was required to pay the same 
license fee of $10. The small bakers nat- 
urally felt that an injustice had been 
done them. The matter was taken before 
the supreme court, and the pernicious law 
abrogated. This action showed the bakers 
of the state the necessity for co-operation, 
and in the last four months the association 
has gained 168 new members. 

E. J. Warren, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
said that in this age of machinery, “We 
are here for the purpose of organizing this 
machinery for our industry. I represent 
both wholesalers and retailers and I would 
not like to see an association formed which 
barred wholesalers from joining, if they 
wished to do so. We need wholesalers in 
our local affairs.” 

C. E. Warren, of Columbus, Ohio, said: 
“T represent an organization formed last 
January composed of wholesalers and re- 
tailers. The retailers sent me here, and 
we believe that we should organize with 
the wholesalers and work together in har- 
mony.” 

Walter Bennett, of Toledo, Ohio, rep- 
resenting an association of 58 members, 
spoke briefly on the advisability of organ- 
izing a national body with a resident rep- 
resentative at Washington. 

After various delegates had been heard 
from, a committee of 15, headed by Mr. 
Ireland, of Los Angeles, was appointed to 
draw up a constitution. After this com- 
mittee made its report, and the proposed 
constitution was voted upon, it was decid- 
ed that the constitution would hold until 
it is ratified or corrected at the first an- 
nual convention of the association, which 
is to be held in Chicago, Oct. 22-23 next. 

The following officers were then elect- 
ed, to hold office until the annual conven- 
tion: President, Eugene Lipp, Chicago; 
first vice-president, Max Strasser, New 
York; second vice-president, William 
Francis Ireland, Los Angeles; third vice- 
president, C. J. Lewis, Minneapolis; cor- 
responding secretary, J. M. Hartley, Chi- 
cago; recording secretary, E. A. Holmes, 
Chicago; treasurer, George Geissler, 
Joliet. The executive committee is com- 
posed of Charles G. Kremer, Milwaukee, 
Ernest Hohengarten, St. Louis, C. P. 
Ehlers, Indianapolis, E. J. Warren, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. and E. C. Lobenherz, 
Springfield, Ohio. 

A telegram was sent to the Tri-State 
Association of the Baking Industry, then 
in annual convention at Cedar Point, 
Ohio, extending greetings from the newly 
formed national association, and thanking 
it for having its representatives present. 

A letter was also sent to the National 
Association of Master Bakers, extending 
greetings and the hope that the two or- 
ganizations could work together in har- 
mony and co-operate for the best interests 
of the baking industry. 

Before adjourning there was a spirited 
discussion on Class II goods. William F. 
W. Meese, of Minneapolis, contended that 
a saving of one bbl of flour was effected 
in the baking of 12 bbls of flour into sweet 
goods with the use of substitutes, and that 
consequently the restrictions on the quan- 
tity of sweet goods produced should be 
lifted, especially since Class II goods had 
a food value far greater than bread baked 
from the same flour. 

Rosert T. Bearry. 





Girls Wrap Hard-Tack 
A problem in connection with the man- 
ufacturing of crackers in Chicago at the 
pean time hinges largely on the possi- 
ilities of obtaining labor. The number of 
men subject to war service is very large 
among bakers in the cracker factories, 
mainly one of the larger concerns, which 
has a permanent contract with the gov- 
ernment for hard-tack. The question of 
labor entered into the cost of manufactur- 
more than the cost of the raw ma- 
terial, it is said. 
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In order to live up to its contract and 
produce as much hard-tack as possible, a 
canvass of the leading high schools of the 
city was made before the summer vaca- 
tion began. As a result, 40 high school 
girls were engaged to work in the cracker 
plant until school opens in the fall. It is 
said these girls are very adept in wrap- 
ping hard-tack in small packages in oiled 


paper. 





PHILADELPHIA 

PuiraverpHia, Pa., July 16.—There is 
very little flour available, and some bak- 
ers are worried and fear the possibility 
of being obliged to shut down their plants 
altogether. However, it is hoped that 
with the price of wheat definitely fixed 
and the mills having more to grind, the 
situation will be relieved. 

Substitutes are generally dull and weak, 
with free offerings. Corn flour of fine qual- 
ity, however, is scarce and firm, and also 
higher grades of kiln-dried meal, though 
ordinary meal is little wanted and irreg- 
ular in value. Demand for barley flour 
is slow, and prices favor buyers under 
fairly liberal offerings. Rice flour is well 
liked and used to some extent, but its 
scarcity and high price checks its popu- 
larity. Potato flour and corn starch are 
in limited request, and show little change. 
Rye flour sells slowly, and prices have 
declined slightly, supplies being ample. 

For the first time all bakers were 
obliged to furnish statements, upon pre- 
sentation of which the food administra- 
tion is supposed to provide the certificates 
necessary in order to get sugar. Owing 
to the immense amount of labor involved, 
however, there has been some slight de- 
lay in the issuing of certificates. 

Bakers are now allowed but 70 per cent 
of the average amount of sugar used by 
them during July, August and Septem- 
ber, 1917, or, alternatively, 70 per cent of 
that used in June, 1918, at the user’s op- 
tion. They are eliminating the use of 
sugar for icing, sprinkling on the top of 
buns, etc. Where possible, they are mix- 
ing, in bread and dark-colored cake, re- 
finers’ syrup instead of sugar, with very 
good results. 

A questionnaire is being circulated by 
the food administration in each county 
to ascertain to what extent the bakers’ 
organization has been co-operating in the 
enforcement of administration regula- 
tions. The questionnaire brings out the 
methods of organization in each county, 
the number of meetings held, the attend- 
ance at each, the number of committees 
appointed and the extent to which they 
have worked with the lieutenant. 

The bread most popular here is the 
16-oz loaf sold generally for 10c. The 
large chain stores, however, are selling 
such a loaf as low as 8c, while some bak- 
ers charge 9c. 


BAKERS LOSE LICENSES 


Two bakers’ licenses have been revoked 
by the food administration of Pennsyl- 
vania, the first cases in this state where 
persons have been put out of business 
entirely for violation of the food regu- 
lations. David Gartzman, 215 Vine Street, 
Philadelphia, was convicted of hoarding 
105 bbls of wheat flour, which supply was 
far more than sufficient to run his busi- 
ness for 30 days. 

It was also charged that he did not 
have a sufficient quantity of substitutes 
on hand, and that he kept his flour in an 
unsanitary place, exposed to damage by 
weather, and failed to make the required 
reports to the government. 

The license of Krall Bros., 101 Railroad 
Street, Carnegie, also has been revoked. 
The firm was found guilty of using insuf- 
ficient substitutes in bread and rolls, lend- 
ing and trading flour without a report of 
the transactions, carrying flour in excess 
of a 30 days’ supply and making improper 
reports to the food administration, 


RETAIL BAKERS ORGANIZE 


Representatives of the New York and 
New Jersey state associations of retail 
bakers and a number of local state asso- 
ciations, including two representatives of 
the Philadelphia Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, met at Jersey City on July 2 and 
perfected an organization which is to be 
known as the Retail Bakers’ Association 
of the Eastern States. There were 36 
present. 

It is the purpose of the new organiza- 
tion to co-operate fully with the Nation- 
al Association of Retail Bakers. Follow- 


ing expressions of the delegates, who 
were unanimously in favor of organizing 
a sectional pce: oi of retail bakers, a 
constitution was adopted and officers were 
elected, as follows: 

President, Max Strasser, New York; 
first vice-president, Leonard Metz, New- 
ark, N. J; second vice-president, Joseph 
Schafer, Philadelphia; treasurer, Martin 
Keidel, Brooklyn, N. Y; secretary, Wil- 
liam Cordes, Jersey City, N. J; directors 
(two from each state): Philadelphia, C. 
Bonnet and Charles Schmidt; New Jer- 
sey, P. H. Pfeiffer, Bayonne, and Anton 
Mulley, Paterson, with A. Lang and Kas- 
ter Hufnagel, of Newark, as alternates; 
New York, P. Duckar, of Brooklyn, and 
A. J. Gunderman, of New York, with 
Jacob Roeser, of Brooklyn, as alternate. 


.» NOTES 


The Canonsburg (Pa.) Bakery Co. has 
been chartered, with $40,000 capital. 

Jacob Daus, baker, Hollidaysburg, Pa., 
was. obliged to close his establishment for 
30 days for violating food regulations. 

Jay Cooke, local food administrator, has 
issued an order that all bakers must dis- 
play their licenses in a prominent posi- 
tion in their places of business. 

Julius Feinburg, a baker at 856 North 
Marshall Street, was fined $74, payable 
to the Red Cross, for exceeding his allot- 
ment of flour based on 70 per cent of last 
year’s requirements. 

Plans for closer co-operation with the 
government in war work are being made 
by the Pennsylvania bakers. Representa- 
tives from all over the state were ad- 
dressed at Harrisburg upon this subject 
on July 1 by William M. Campbell, of 
Washington, chief of the National Bak- 
ers’ Service Commission, and Fred C. 
Haller, chief of the commission for 
Pennsylvania. 

At a conference on July 16 between 
County Food Administrator Cooke and 
leading bakers of the city, it was agreed 
that, beginning at once, the bakers would 
use 5 per cent of rye flour in addition to 
the 25 per cent of substitutes previously 
used, in family and grocery trade, and in 
bread for hotels, restaurants and clubs, 
15 per cent, in order to conserve a certain 
amount of wheat flour and use the supply 
of rye flour available in Philadelphia. 

SamuEt S. DanieELs. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Duturu, Minn., July 16—Food ad- 
ministrators for Duluth and Superior are 
urging the great need to conserve sugar. 
Public is said to have abused the privi- 
lege of purchasing for canning. 

The Zinsmaster-Smith Bread Co., Du- 
luth, has changed its name to Zinsmaster 
Bread Co., Mr. Smith having retired from 
the firm. 

The Crescent bakery, Duluth, was 
forced to close down last week owing to 
shortage of labor. 

The Duluth Grocers’ Association having 
requested the city commissioners to en- 
force the Sunday closing law, all grocers 
and food dealers will be instructed to 
close on Sunday in the future. 

The Duluth fair food price committee 
has readjusted its schedule of prices to 
retail trade. Flour was raised slightly, 
except rye, which was shaded a trifle. 

The tendency of bakers is to buy sup- 
plies from hand to mouth. All are run- 
ning on low stocks, but to date have been 
able to get their requirements. 

Local consumption of bread is reported 
very good, and in the shipping end a bet- 
ter feeling is also evidenced. The public 
realizes the importance of conserving, and 
also endeavors to get the best loaf for its 
money. 

Cracker houses are doing a very fair 
business, Their line seems to be in steady 
demand, and up to selling expectations. 
The disposition of the trade is to not 
carry burdensome stocks. 

Consumption of pie keeps up with for- 
mer times. Bakers are adhering strictly 
to the practice not to overbake on these 
goods. The necessary daily requirements 
to established trade are not difficult ,to 
gauge, and there is nothing left unsold 
to carry over. 

Doughnuts, biscuits, cakes and cookies 
are selling in good volume by bakeries 
that specialize in these goods. Production 
is on a scale with anticipated daily ab- 
sorption, so as to avoid loss and waste. 


F. G. Carson. 
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NEW YORK 

New York, N Y., July 17.—There is 
little change in the bakery situation here 
from last month. The same trouble re- 
garding the procuring of flour supplies 
exists now that did then, and will doubt- 
less so continue until the actual delivery 
of new-crop flour begins. 

Offers, owing to the uncertainty of the 
basic price of wheat pending action by 
the President on the bill providing for 
$2.40 wheat, were temporarily checked, 
and even prior to that were not as heavy 
as the trade expected they would be. ~ 

While = a large lot of flour has been 
sold for delivery during the next 30 days, 
it has not reached anywhere near the vol- 
ume that it was expected to. Buyers were 
— enough, but only a few mills would 
: er anything, and then not in very large 
oO 


Toward the middle of the month, how- 
ever, after the President had vetoed the 
bill providing for $2.40 wheat, offerings 
became somewhat more free, and oppor- 
tunities for larger purchases were pre- 
sented. It would seem, however, that 
bakers as a whole did not buy very large- 
ly the principal distribution being amongst 
the jobbing trade. 

This fact presented something of a 
— because for some time bakers have 

een glad to pick up as small lots as 10 
bbls of flour at a time. It may be they 
feel that, in view of the wide diversity 
in prices on flour of as great as 60c bbl, 
despite the fixed condition of wheat 
prices, later on there will be a further 
broadening between the high and low 
levels and an opportunity to purchase 
more advantageously. 

The baking situation is far from satis- 
factory, because labor is hard to obtain. 
Prices of materials keep going higher, and 
as it is evident that the average price of 
flour at New York will be about $11.50 at 
least, the opportunity for even a fair re- 
turn on investments in baking plants is 
extremely limited. 

It has been suggested that an advance 
in bread prices be made, so that the bak- 
er will not be called upon to go into 
bankruptcy in order to prove his patriot- 
ism. Food Administrator Hoover has 
recently declared himself in favor of good 
profits, the excess, if any, over what they 
should be, to be taken away by taxation 
by the government at the end of each 
fiscal year. This plan would not only ap- 
peal to bakers as sound, but to many other 
classes of business men as well. 

It has been pointed out that hotels are 
permitted to charge guests 10c for three 
small slices of a mixture, called bread, 
that is unfit for human consumption, with- 
out being called to account for profiteer- 
ing, and gy the baker is expected to de- 
liver to the customer’s home a 16-o0z loaf 
of far superior bread for 10c, which on 
the face of it, bakers say, is discrimina- 
tory and manifestly unfair. 

The matter of percentage of substitutes 
to be used on the’ new crop seems to be 
as yet unsettled, neither has it been de- 
cided whether these will be confined to 
one or two cereals other than wheat flour, 
or the use of all other cereals permitted. 
It is understood by the trade that on Aug. 
1 the new basis of operations, whatever 
they are, will be in operation, and it is 
confidently expected that, in view of big 
crop possibilities, a reduction of a sub- 
stantial nature in the present percentage 
of substitutes will be made, so that the 
quality of bakers’ bread may be corres- 
pondingly improved. 

Quotations on Kansas and soft winter 
wheat flours ranged $11.50@11.75, jute, 
with springs about 30c under those prices. 

Corn meal had a firmer tone, by reason 
of the elimination of much of the heavy 
stocks held here during the previous 
month. Yellow granulated meal was quot- 
ed at $4.90@5.10, and- white at $5.10@ 
5.75, in cotton sacks. 

Rye flour in light demand, and was 
quoted, spot and to arrive, at $10@11.50 
in 100-lb sacks. 

Barley flour was dull, although for the 
better qualities there was an increased de- 
mand. The old variety was quoted at 
$7.90@9, and the improved at $9.75@10.25, 
in cotton sacks. 

Rice flour was quoted at 9%@10%¢ 

r lb, and corn starch 51% @6c, but very 
little was obtainable for immediate de- 
livery. Corn flour was quoted at $5.40@6 
per 100 Ibs, in cotton sacks. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 
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ST. LOUIS 

Sr. Louis, Mo., July 17.—Very few 
sales of old-wheat flour were made dur- 
ing the past month, as bakers are all anx- 
ious to get started on new-crop goods. 
Stocks of old-wheat flours are practical- 
ly exhausted, therefore, and the demand 
from both bakers and jobbers for new 
hard and soft flour is very urgent. Sales 
have been made freely the past week or 
10 days, and a good volume of business 
was done. 

Supplies of all wheat flour substitutes 
are kept at low ebb, as bakers are of the 
opinion that the required amount of sub- 
stitutes will be reduced one-half by Sept. 
1. Some expect that before long only 
1214 or 15 per cent of substitutes will be 
required. In anticipation of such a rul- 
ing going into effect, the demand has fall- 
en off, bakers only purchasing occasional 
small lots. 

Demand for bakers’ goods continues 
very good, and compares favorably with 
this time last year. Very few pastries and 
fancy cakes are being made, most bakers 
confining their products almost entirely 
to the popular breadstuffs. 

Bakers, generally, are strictly co-oper- 
ating with the Food Administration, only 
an occasional case being reported of some 
small one violating the rules. 


FLOUR BROKERS AND JOBBERS ORGANIZE 


A meeting of 20 local flour jobbers and 
brokers was held in the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, Joseph Albrecht, of the Eberle- 
Albrecht Flour Co., presiding. V. H. 
Glosemeyer, of the Glosemeyer Flour Co., 
was elected secretary, and J. F. Morris- 
sey assistant secretary. 

The following committee was appointed 
to select an appropriate name for the new 
organization and to formulate rules, reg- 
ulations and by-laws, the same to be sub- 
mitted to the members at the next meet- 
ing, for ratification: John C. Brockmeier, 
J. F. Morrissey, and Henry Burg, of An- 
nan-Burg Grain & Milling Co. 

General discussions took place pertain- 
ing to the betterment of the trade, and 
the newly proposed regulations by the 
Food Administration for handling flour. 
It was moved that the latter subject be 
brought up at the next meeting,,so as to 
co-operate with the Food Administration. 
The next meeting will be called at an 
early date. 

Perer DERLIEN. 





Keeping Bread in Ice Box 

Keeping bread sweet and moist during 
the heated months of the summer pre- 
sents a problem to the housewife more 
difficult than in years past, because the 
government now requires the use of cereal 
substitutes in all forms of bread. The 
need is greater than ever because of the 
serious shortage and the extraordinary de- 
mands for wheat shipments abroad to our 
allies and to the American soldiers. Every 
ounce of bread must do its full nutritive 
service. None dare be wasted. 

“Keep your bread in the icebox,” is the 
advice of the National Bakers’ Service 
Board, which speaks from exhaustive ex- 
periments and observation all over the 
United States. “Wrap the loaf or any 
unused portion in the waxed paper it 
reaches you in, or in any other clean waxed 
paper, and put it in the icebox,” says the 
board. “There it will remain in fine and 
fresh condition longer than when kept in 
the air. Careful wrapping will prevent 
it from coming in contact with any moist- 
ure and absorbing odors. The icebox is 
the place to keep your bread in the sum- 
mer-time.” 





Service Board Helping Bakers 

_ C. N. Power, Pueblo, Colo: A decided 
increase in the bread business, due largel 
to the 50-50 substitute rule with which 
consumers had to comply. In this terri- 
tory, larger bakeries able to produce good 
bread have had a wonderful increase in 
business, ranging 50 to 100 per cent. Many 
small town bakers, however, and a num- 
ber of small ones in larger cities, have 
had to quit “business because unable to 
make salable bread. 

Retail bakers also suffered in their cake 
and pastry departments, and with the ex- 
pected curtailments of the use of sugar, 
it looks as if the small baker had reached 
the end of his rope. The last few months 
have been favorable for the large, well- 
equipped and efficient bread: factory, and 
unfavorable for other bakers. 
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We have found it difficult to get cer- 
tain substitutes, and many small bakers 
have found it quite impossible to get what 
they wanted. Many have had nothing at 
all but corn meal. Wheat flour has been 
hard to get, and the quality variable. 

Those bakers who took advantage of the 
service offered by the National Bakers’ 


tration, and in every way has justified its 
existence. 

We do not contemplate increasing the 
capacity of our plant. I think there will 
be a reaction soon, probably beginning 
about Sept. 1, which will reduce our busi- 
ness. This depends on what the govern- 
ment does about.substitutes. If consum- 





The Andersigned hereby endorses the plan of securing pledges from the 
baking industry of the United States and Canada in the aggregate sum of one 
million dollars in United States Liberty Bonds of the Fourth Loan, for the 
purpose of founding an 


American Institute of Baking 


as set forth in brief outline on the reverse of this sheet. 


I hereby agree to subscribe two hundred and fifty dollars ($250) in these 
bonds, provided that, in case the full million dollars in bonds has not been 
pledged by January 1, 1919, I shall be entitled to receive return of the Liberty 
Bonds so pledged by me; all the bonds so pledged to be, deposited in trust by 
the trustees named on this sheet with The American Security and Trust Com- 
pany, of Washington, D. C., until January 1, 1919, when, provided $1,000,000 
shall have been subscribed, they shall be held and applied by the Board of 
Trustees in accordance with the general purposes of the enterprise and the 
terms of this pledge; proper receipts to be given me for each bond, and certifi- 
cates of stock of equal face value, when ready for delivery, to be given me upon 
surrender of the said receipts. 

Recognizing the fact that the security of my investment and the success of 
the enterprise will rest largely with the men who shall constitute the original 
Board of Trustees, I make the above pledge with faith in the ability and integrity 
of the men named on this sheet, and with the understanding that full authority 
for the launching of the enterprise shall be vested in a Board of Governors 
selected by these men. 
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Gn American Institute of Baking 


Necessiry: To provide a body of standardized and exact information and 
scientific knowledge of baking materials, processes, mechanics, methods and 
accounting that will place the baking industry upon a higher plane of effi- 
ciency and.pational value and will prevent the recurrence of anything like 
the state of utter unpreparedness for meeting a great national depression 
or crisis in which the industry was caught by the entrance of the United 
States into the present world war. 

Score: The enterprise should be launched on a scale commensurate with the 
scope and importance of the industry and the full amount of desired capital 
or endowment should be secured at once, even though its actual use shall 
be in part deferred. 

Craracter: Purposes to be achieved by the institute would lie chiefly in the 
field of chemical and technical research, practical teaching, publication of 
results and laboratory service to bakers. The benefits of the work should 
be made available at low cost to every baker in the United States and 
Canada. The institute is to be a non-profit enterprise. 

Location: The institute should be located in the city determined upon as the 
most central from the staridpoint of universal and comprehensive service. 
It should be incorporated under the laws of the state offering the best 
advantages. 

ApMrInistraTIon: The board of governors of the institute should be thoroughly 
representative of the entire industry, and of the various sections of the 
country so far as possible. This would require a body of at least twenty- 
five men from which an executive committee should be selected to bear the 
burden of direct administration, all details to be worked out by the original 
board of trustees. 

Promotion Pian: Capital stock, $1,000,000 (in Liberty Bonds of the Fourth 
Loan); 4,000 shares at $250 each. Shareholders to have but one vote each 
regardless of number of shares held. There will be no promotion fees and 
the trustees named hereon have agreed to serve without charge for expense 
or services. Subscriptions will be numbered consecutively as received 
and senders of those received after the original capital has been subscribed 
will be notified. 








The American Institute of Baking 


An institution which shall take up a serious and thorough program of re- 
search work designed to establish and make available to members of the industry 
a broad scope of knowledge relating to the science and practice of baking, 
including its chemistry, mechanics and commercial aspect, to attempt the solu- 
tion of technical baking problems as they arise and to transmit to students the 
established principles of the craft in order to widen its usefulness to mankind 
and to fix the industry in its proper position of dignity and worth. 


Temporary Organisation Committee 


Henry W. Srvupe Currton N. Power 
A. L. Taceart R. L. Corny 
Samvuet F. McDonatp Jay Burns 

Win M. Campsett, Chairman, 


1833 G St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 








Service Board have received great benefit. 


* The majority of the small bakers have 


shown no disposition to have anything to 
do with the board, which has been of im- 
mense benefit to all who took advantage 
of it. It has brought about more har- 
monious relations with the Food Adminis- 


ers are given a free hand in the purchas- 
ing of flour without being required to buy 
more than a small percentage of substi- 
tutes, bakers will experience a big loss in 
production. Later probably the business 
will come back to above normal, and stay 
there. 
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The greatest trouble the bakers have 
had or will have in this section is on the 
standardized weight of the loaf. It is 
quite impossible in a country where there 
are no permits to properly adjust a price 
to a standardized loaf. The regulated 
weight leaves the baker between the devil 
and the deep blue sea. .If he sells his 
bread at too high a price he is put out of 
business for profiteering, and if he sells 
it for too small a price he is put out of 
business by his creditors. The regulated 
weight will lead to a practical monopoly 
of the baking business in this part of the 
country, if it is continued any length of 
time. 





American Institute of Baking 

At a meeting of the Minnesota State 
Bakers’ .Service Committee, held July 17 
in the office of The Northwestern Miller, 
the following committee of three was ap- 
pointed to take charge of securing pledges 
in Minnesota for the financing of the 
American Institute of Baking: William 
M. Regan, chairman, Minneapolis; Thom- 
as O’Connor, of the Flour State Baking 
Co., St. Paul, and Harry Zinsmaster, of 
the Zinsmaster-Smith Co., Duluth. 

The pledge, a copy of which appears 
on this page, is being signed pretty gen- 
erally. The pledge embodies what the In- 
stitute is designed for. 

The following are proposed to act as a 
board of trustees of the Institute until 
all plans have been completed and the 
institution is an accomplished fact, to 
serve until Jan. 1,-1919, or until their 
successors are elected: 


Henry W. Stude, Houston, Texas; Wil- 
liam M. Regan, Minneapolis; T. F. Bayha, 
Wheeling, W. Va; C. I. Corby, Washing- 
ton, D. C; Clifton N. Power, Pueblo, Colo; 
Gordon Smith, Mobile, Ala; Eugene Dex- 
ter, Springfield, Mass; Eugene Lipp, Chi- 
cago; D. F. Phetps, Boston; William 
Fisch, Birmingham, Ala, 

H. H. Young, San Francisco; Fred C. 
Haller, Pittsburgh, Pa; A. L. Taggart, 
Indianapolis, Ind; J. F. Hildebrand, New 
York City; Edward Parnell, Winnipeg, 
Canada; Charles A, Paesch, Chicago; 8S. 
W. Tredway, Milwaukee, Wis; George S. 
Ward, New York City; George F. Clarke, 
Jamestown, N. Y; George C, West, White 
River Junction, Vt. 

Jay Burns, Omaha, ‘Neb; Harry F. 
Vories, Chicago; R, R. Beamish,.Los An- 
geles, Cal; Samuel F. McDonald, Mem- 
phis, Tenn; Win M. Campbell, Kansas 
City, Mo; A. F. Welle, St. Louis; Paul 
Schulze, Chicago; C. E. Lahman, Tulsa, 
Okla; William Deininger, New York City; 
J. B. Everidge, Columbus, Ga, 

W. E. Long, Los Angeles, Cal; F. O. 
Stone, Atlanta, Ga; L. F. Bolser, Minne- 
apolis; Harry A. Banzhaf, San Francisco; 
David Ackermann, Spokane, Wash; Wil- 
liam H. Korn, Davenport, Iowa; B. How- 
ard Smith, Kansas City, Mo; M. Zinsmas- 
ter, Des Moines, Iowa; W. J. Travis, 
Bridgeport, Conn; L. J. Kolb, Philadel- 
phia. 

Richard Auld, Utica, N. Y; E. D. Strain, 
Battle Creek, Mich; James C, Gordon, 
Detroit, Mich; R. L. Corby, Washington, 
D. C; C. F. Altstadt, Waterloo, Iowa; 
August C. Junge, Joplin, Mo; H. Weil, 
New Orleans; L. C. Rice, Baltimore; Wil- 
liam B, Ward, Buffalo, N. Y; Lewis 
Holmes, Washington, D. C. 

Wade Holland, Toledo, Ohio; Harry 
Freer, Akron, Ohio; W. E. Doty, Miami, 
Ariz; Roger Knight, Denver, Colo; Horace 
Crider, Homestead, Pa; G. L. Jordan, To- 
peka, Kansas; R. L. Nafziger, Kansas 
City, Mo; Robert Teviotdale, Grand 
Island, Neb; Lester Hathaway, Cam- 
ov Mass; Leo C. Koestler, Vicksburg, 
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Ed Goodman, Dallas, Texas; J. N. Bar- 
ber, Trenton, N. J; R. Z, Spaulding, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y; E. J. Arnold, Saylesville, 
R, I; A. H. Nolde, Richmond, Va; H. H. 
Haynes, Portland, Oregon; C. K. Evers, 
Nashville, Tenn; M. Livingston, Chicago; 
William P. Matthaei, Tacoma, Wash; J. 
A. Wright, Portland, Oregon. 

A. J. Stephan, Boise, Idaho; Sam L. 
Hikes, Louisville, Ky; Christ Gunzen- 
hauser, Lancaster, Pa; C. Raymond Brad- 
ford, Los Angeles, Cal; Hector Urquhart, 
Springfield, Ohio; F. G. Stroehmann, 
Wheeling, W. Va; Joseph Jung, Little 
Rock, Ark; Elmer G. Case, Chicago; 
Frank Wolfarth, Saginaw, Mich; John 
Seybold, Miami, Fla. 

Harry Zinsmaster, Duluth, Minn; W. C. 
Busche, Livingston, Mont; J. J. Nissen, 
Portland, Maine; Lewis G. Stritzinger, 
Norristown, Pa; Ben 8. Weil, Cincinnati; 
J. J. Mattern, Richmond, Va; L. D. Ward, 
Denver, Colo; Joseph Mills, Detroit, Mich; 
George F. Huber, Wilmington, Del; Henry 
Wagner, Detroit, Mich. 

M. Martinov, Salt Lake City, Utah; 
William Freihofer, Philadelphia; H. &, 
Geist, Grand Forks, N. D; P. F. Peterson, 
Omaha, Neb; Harry Meyer, Columbus, 
Ohio; Joseph C. Hutchison, Philadelphia; 
M. H. Carpenter, Milwaukee, Wis; F. W. 
Dawdy, Elmira, N. Y; George Fisher, 
Huntingdon, Pa; Victor A, Friend, Mel- 
rose, Mass. 





Because of an accumulation of corn 
meal in Ohio, the state food administrator 
ordered all bakers to use at least 10 Ibs 
of corn meal with each 90 Ibs of wheat 
flour and other substitute cereals until 
the accumulation is disposed of. 
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TRISTATE BAKERS’ ANNUAL 





— 





THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Inspiring Addresses—Support Pledged American Institute of Baking — 
Flour Substitutes Discussed—Remedy for Rope— 
Fred Heusel Elected President 


The sixth annual convention of the Tri- 
State Association of the Baking Industry 
was called to order in the assembly room 
of the Breakers Hotel, Cedar Point, Ohio, 
at 10 a.m., July 16, 1918, by the president, 
Hector Urquhart, of Springfield, Ohio. 
He introduced Mayor Mitchell, of San- 
dusky, Ohio, who gave the visitors a most 
hearty welcome, paying high tribute ‘to 
the industry in which they are engaged. 

Joseph Mills, of Detroit, Mich., respond- 
ed for the bakers, saying in part: Or- 
ganization is the thought of the moment 
and the hour. It is being appreciated by 
the baking industry more than ever be- 
fore, since the government has shown us 
that the evil of the thing is not in the or- 
ganization, but rather in the application 
of the same to our business. 

There are bakers meeting in another 
city today organizing a branch of our bak- 
ing industry, and I wish to go on record 
as being opposed to two separate organi- 
zations. I sincerely hope and trust that 
when this thing is worked out properly 
the baking industry will have a national 
organization that will properly represent 
both branches of the industry—wholesale 
and retail. I believe a national organiza- 
tion, with permanent national headquar- 
ters where national meetings can be held 
once or twice a year, with a sound, work- 
able association in each state of both 
wholesalers and retailers, from which del- 


“egates can be sent to the national meet- 


ings, will work out the problems which 
confront us, to the satisfaction of both 
branches of the industry. 

President Urquhart then read his ad- 
dress, as follows: 


PRESIDENTS ADDRESS 


In calling to order the sixth annual 
meeting of the Tri-State Association of 
the Baking Industry, I want to express, 
first of all, my appreciation of the honor 
of having been the head of this organiza- 
tion during what has probably been the 
most important and troublesome year of 
its existence. 

We bakers of the three states, like those 
of the rest of the United States, have 
been called on to solve problems and meet 
conditions never before put up to the 
baking industry. In meeting that situa- 
tion I believe the Tri-State Association has 
had a considerable share of the responsi- 
bility, and should have some measure of 
appreciation. What we have been called 
upon to do has not always been pleasant, 
and I want to take this opportunity to 
thank publicly all the bakers who at one 
time or another have assisted so loyally in 
carrying out the necessary work. 

For the first time in the memory of any 
of us, the bakers have been asked to con- 
form to regulations outlined by the gov- 
ernment. Most remarkable of all, they 
have been asked to enforce these regula- 
tions among themselves to a very large 
extent. This placed a responsibility on 
the men in the industry which they were 
more willing to accept than they were 

repared to carry out. At all times the 
vakers have been ready and willing to 
comply with whatever the government de- 
sired of them and to make any necessary 
sacrifices to the one great end which has 
been before all of us for more than a 
year, namely, winning the war. 

That there have been lapses and mis- 
takes need cause no. surprise. Almost 
every instance that has been investigated 
has revealed ignorance or carelessness at 
the root. When the final figures are made 
up I do not believe there will be as large 
a percentage of slackers in the baking in- 
dustry as there are in most other indus- 
tries. I say this because the partial re- 
ports prepared by the government make 
a most favorable showing for the bakers. 

I have just received from the publicity 
department of the National association 
some very interesting figures compiled 
from government reports, and which have 
never before been made public. They 


show a of compliance with the fed- 
eral ons which I do not believe 
can be let alone surpassed, by 


rating under the 
stration. 


any other industry o 
National Food Admi 


On the basis of records closing June 1, 
the federal Food Administration report- 
ed a total of 800 penalties of one sort 
or another imposed by Washington. This 
does not mean there were not other of- 
fenses, but these were of such importance 
that they required the attention of Wash- 
ington. All other offenses, whether of 
bakers, millers, jobbers or others, were 
handled in the different state capitals. 
Of the total 800 offenses reported to 
Washington, but 33 were bakers, and not 
one of that 33 was a member of the Na- 
tional association or a member of this 
organization. 

Since no baker penalties were imposed 
prior to Feb. 1, if we compute the per- 
centage of bakers on the most extravagant 
basis by dividing the total number of 
offenses, we still have only 814 per cent 
of bakers penalized. Really, this should 
be only 44% per cent. Even this does not 
show the high standing of the bakers in 
the fullest terms pousiiite, for we are ad- 
vised by the United States Food Admin- 
istration that the total number of licenses 
of all kinds issued to food manufactur- 
ers and food dealers in the United States 
was 190,583, and that of these, bakers’ li- 
censes number 33,934. 

Therefore, while the bakers have more 
that 18 per cent of the total number of 
licenses outstandirig, their offenses against 


regulations have been but 4% per cent. ° 


Furthermore, inquiry among attorneys 
and other regulative bodies elicits t 
almost unvarying statement that where 
offenses by bakers have been found, they 
grow out of ignorance or misunderstand- 
ing, and not out of a willful attitude. 

For the slacker in our industry, or any 
industry, I have only unmeasured cen- 
sure. Everywhere the bakers are united 
in upholding the hands of the government, 
making any sacrifice necessary, not only to 
win the war but to maintain the industry 
in a condition and in a position where it 
will best serve the government, and I can- 
not believe that there is a baker in these 
three states who is going to object to 25 
per cent substitution, to 70 per cent of his 
sugar supply or to changing conditions 
and regulations which may slightly cut 
down his net profits on the year. 

I know that a few have complained, 
but for the most part their complaint has 
been due to lack of thought. If the in- 
dustry could have a service flag, it would 
show as many stars proportionately as 
any other industry in the country. We 
are all loyal to the Stars and Stripes. It 
must stand at the forefront of all the 
armies of the world. It will be the tri- 
umphant banner when the nations of the 
world gather around the peace table -to 
straighten out the international tangles of 
this war. 

Considered only as bakers, our load is 
much less heavy than that of bakers in 
England, France and Italy, to say nothing 
of the almost impossible situation in Ger- 
many, Austria and other enemy coun- 
tries. Consequently, it is fair to believe 
that the bakers of the United States will 
be in the best position of any in the world 
when the war is over and can most speed- 
ily readjust themselves to new conditions. 

What has the government been doing? 
It has been trying to make a little wheat 
do duty for about three times the num- 
ber of people a similar quantity ever has 
served before. It has tried to put the big 
and the little baker on the same basis. 
It even has favored the baker in the mat- 
ter of substitutes, for it has only re- 
quired 25 per cent of him, while impos- 
ing 50 per cent on the housewife. ‘ 

All the rest of the government regula- 
tions are merely machinery to carry out 
the general plans I have outlined. Regis- 
tration, permits, weekly reports and lim- 
ited purchases were necessary, so that 
the occasional unscrupulous person could 
not get an advantage over the patriotic 
and est individual. : 

This may not be the place to insist up- 
on it, but I am going to venture the pre- 
diction that the government re tions 
wili teach the baker more about busi- 
ness than he ever learned of his own ac- 


cord before in any equal period of time. 

At the outset I know there were a few 
foolish bakers who thought they could fool 
the government, or get by with false re- 
ports or some sort of flimsy excuse. Most 
of them know better now. Those who do 
not, are not bakers at all. © 

Bakers have come to realize that a 
spirit of hearty co-operation is the sim- 

lest and best course to pursue. This 

as been particularly impressed upon us 
who have been called to participate in 
conferences at Columbus and at Washing- 
ton. Mr. Hoover has been very free to 
express his appreciation of the splendid 
assistance which the bakers of the country 
have given him in his big job of feeding 
the allies, and particularly in the last 
few months, making 14,000,000 bus of 
wheat do the work of 50,000,000. 

In Ohio our own Mr. Croxton, and in 
Indiana Dr.’ Barnard, who years ago 
demonstrated his friendliness to the in- 
dustry, have upheld the hands of Mr. 
Hoover. Both of these men have under- 
stood the baker, and have always been 
willing to look at his problems with a dis- 
interested eye. 

I feel, therefore, that I can compliment 
the bakers of the Tri-State territory on 
the personnef and the quality of the men 
with whom they are privileged to co-op- 
erate. The bakers have a good standing 
in their own community and with the 
government. 

The war is not yet won. The industry 
is not yet out of the woods. To my suc- 
cessor there will be bequeathed many 
problems that are still on the board be- 
fore the industry. Many of these we shall 
consider in the programme of the next 
three days. This programme has been 
prepared with great care, and subjects 
will be handled by representative men in- 
side and outside the industry. 

However much we may be here for a 
brief relaxation, I want to emphasize the 
fact that first of all we are here for busi- 
ness, and I want to ask every baker pres- 
ent, as a part of his Fayre se duty to the 
government and to the industry, not to 
miss a single session. This is your con- 
vention, and you should participate in it 
to the fullest extent possible. If you go 
home without material benefit, you will 
have only yourselves to blame. 

If you have problems which are not 
especially mentioned on the programme, 
you will be given ample opportunity to 
present them; and again I say it will be 

our fault if you home without a so- 
ution of your particular difficulty, if you 
have a difficulty. 

I see before us the need of a larger, 
more aggressive and more compact or- 
ganization, and a need of increased tech- 
nical efficiency and knowledge. I be- 
lieve, further, that we must organize so 
as to be able to properly finance certain 
burdens which fall on us as an organiza- 
tion of the industry. There are many 
things which an association can do better 
and cheaper than the ‘individuals. 

There are some expenses which it is not 
right to ask those who are giving of their 
time and effort to bear alone. ere are 
services which this organization could ren- 
der to its members which involve an ex- 
penditure that I believe you are ready and 
willing to make. There are opportunities 
which the state has provided for you, that 
you may not know of. All of these things 
will be laid before you, and I ask your 
closest and most painstaking attention. 

* * 


The report of meetings during the year 
was then read by the secretary, W. G. 
Herbold, of Cincinnati. 

WHEAT FLOUR SUBSTITUTES 

Frank C. Pelky, of the Fleischmann 
Co., read an interesting paper on wheat 
flour substitutes as follows: 

“Our president has asked the bakers to 
use flour substitutes and less wheat flour 
in making bread. You have been asked 
to use 25 per cent or more of wheat flour 
substitutes, such as bran, shorts, corn 
meal, corn flour, rice flour, barley flour, 
rolled oats, potato flour and other prod- 
ucts. 

“The actual food value of the loaf with 
substitute flour will compare very favor- 
ably with that of wheat flour. pro- 
tein content is as large as, if not larger 
than, the total protein contained in the 
wheat flour. Only small amounts of sub- 
stitute flours can be used, for the reason 
that they contain no gluten, that ten- 
acious, ru mass that retains the 
gases produ during fermentation, 
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“Gluten is the life of the loaf; without 
it there can be no light bread. When 
the fermentation starts within the dough, 
gas is formed. If it were not for the 
gulten, the gas would simply push its way 
through the dough and escape, leaving the 
dough a lifeless mass; but gluten fur- 
nishes a kind of envelope within the dough 
which confines the gases produced, in the 
form of cells. 

“The cells, being constantly formed by 
the action of the gas, cause the dough to 
expand, forming when baked a large, por- 
ous loaf. In using any of the substitutes 
named with wheat flour, we must remem- 
ber that they do not increase its strength, 
although they do supply protein to the 
amount that is contained in them. 

“Barley flour is highly nutritioys, and 
is proving to be a very valuable substi- 
tute, both in bread and cake making. Rice 
makes a very fine flour, with a wonderfu! 
absorption. It can be used alone or with 
other cereals as a substitute. I advise 
against the use of too much rice flour, as 
it is inclined to sogginess. Ten per cent 
each of rice and corn gives splendid re- 
sults. The food value of rolled oats is 
shown to be very high. They are being 
extensively used, in combination with other 
cereals, both in Victory and War bread. 
It is advisable to soak the oats in water 
for from 15 to 30 minutes before using. 

“Potato flour cannot be secured, but 
potatoes may be used as a wheat flour 
substitute, although, on account of their 
high moisture content, four pounds of po- 
tatoes must be used as the equivalent of 
one pound of substitute flour. If potatoes 
are used in excess of 5 per cent, I advise 
that, after boiling or steaming, they be 
beat down to a dry mass and then added 


to the dough. Cottonseed flour, a Texas 
product, ts batag used quite extensively as 
a substitute. It is very rich in protein 
and fat. . 


“Of all the substitute flours available 
for conserving wheat, there is none equal 
to corn. Chemical analysis shows it to 
be a very nutritious article of food. It is 
the one that we can produce most cheaply 
and abundantly in this country. It is an 
excellent food product. The present pro- 
cess of milling corn flour is especially 
adapted for making a flour suited for 
blending with wheat flour for bread-mak- 
ing. 

“Good bread can be made with wheat 
flour and 20 per cent or more added ce- 
reals, but we must remember that the 
actual effect of putting them into the 
wheat flour is to produce a flour of a soft- 
er type, and it must be treated as such 
in the dough. In using any of the sub- 
stitute flours in bread-making, my advice 
is to use plenty of yeast and salt, and a 
short fermentation. 

“Barley, rice, corn meal, corn flour, corn 
starch and oats, which are the substitutes 
being used to the greatest extent, all ac- 
celerate the fermentation of the dough, 
and therefore must be given a short fer- 
mentation. No certain time can be given 
for the fermentation, as the time will vary 
with the quality of the wheat flour used, 
amounts and kinds of substitutes, tem- 
perature of doughs and shop, and amounts 
of other ingredients used. 

“All doughs must be treated cool. For 
sponges I recommend a temperature of 
from 74 to 78 degrees. The sponge should 
be taken when it begins to break. Never 
let a sponge get the second drop, if using 
substitutes in the sponge. I do not ad- 
vise putting cereals in sponge, but in 
the dough. The temperature of the dough 
should be from 76 to 80 degrees. The av- 
erage time for the sponge should be four 
hours; for the dough, one hour. 

“In making .straight doughs I recom- 
mend a temperature of 78 to 80 degrees. 
The time of fermentation will be governed 
by the temperature of your dough and 
the kind of cereals used, but best results 
will be obtained with a fermentation time 
of from three hours and 15 minutes to 
four hours. - In making doughs with good, 
strong wheat flour we could strike a happy 
medium, but in using our present flour 
with added cereals is no medium; 
we must take the doughs on the young 
side if we are to get results. 

“The question of which will produce the 
best loa of bread with wheat flour and 
added substitute, = s pe ot 
dough, depends entirely on wheat flour 
Scee ale the size of pans, the substi- 
tute and the equipment. Good bread can 
be made with wheat flour and cereal flours 
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if the following instructions are followed 
carefully: 

“Treat all mixed flours, during fermen- 
tation, as you would weak wheat flour. 
Use enough yeast to insure » em | 
fermentation. Keep your doughs cool. 
Use plenty of salt, from 11% to 2 per cent. 
Take your doughs on the young side— 
they can’t stand age. Don’t give too 
much proof in the pans—not over three- 
fourths the usual proofs. Use steam 
in the oven, and a good, solid heat.” 

VICTORY BREAD DISCUSSION 

Gerald Billings, of Akron, Ohio, chair- 
man of the Victory Bread Exhibit, led a 
discussion of formulas for making same. 
He said: “Late in the fall of 1917 the 
bakers and millers of our country were 
requested to prepare for certain regula- 
tions pertaining to the conservation of 
wheat and wheat flours. The millers were 
requested to mill 100 per cent flour and 
the bakers were requested to use flour 
substitutes. The bakers put their should- 
ers to the task and, complying with the 
request of the government, have succeeded 
in not only supplying our allies with 
bread, but at the same time producing for 
our own people a product far superior to 
anything that possibly and justly could 
be called Victory bread. 

“You have heard something of German 
efficiency.. For the past half century the 
Germans have been training their men— 
their people—for the one supreme effort 
to rule the world. But, Americans, think 
what we have accomplished in the past six 
months. By our food conservation pro- 
gramme, under the supervision of Her- 
bert Hoover, we have won the war. Then 
President Wilson gave Mr. Hoover the 
word to close in on the Kaiser, and Mr. 
Hoover passed the word to the millers and 
bakers, we were there—Johnny-on-the- 
spot—to a man. . 

“We are here assembled in convention 
at this hour to discuss formulas for Vic- 
tory bread. In procetics, flour is the base 
on which we should make all our calcula- 
tions as to quantity. The cause of the 
difference between the present flour and 
that manufactured previous to the gov- 
ernment ruling is due to the fact that 
when the first and second clear are kept 
in the flour, these products contain what 
is called water soluble protein, which low- 
ers the quality of gluten or, in other 
words, destroys a portion of the gluten. 

“These lower grades of flour contain 
particles of germ which has a high con- 
tent of protein, which is not gluten, and 
which is called water soluble protein. This 
also contains what are called protein split- 
ting ferments, which have a tendency to 
dissolve the gluten, and this does not give 
as good results in bread as would a higher 
grade, or one which did not contain this 
portion of the germ. 

“Of the substitutes available, the most 
common are corn flour, barley, corn starch, 
hominy flakes, H. O. F., treated corn 
flour, perlina, rice and similar products. 
Best results are obtained by the use of 
degerminated substitutes such as starch, 
hominy flakes and treated corn flour. Sat- 
isfactory bread can be made by the use of 
1214 per cent crude corn flour or corn 
meal, and 121% per cent of degerminated 
substitutes. 

“TI would not recommend using over 5 
per cent of corn starch. As a matter of 
fact, I am not in favor of using corn 
starch, for the reason that you are not in- 
troducing a food in this bread, but merely 
introducing heat and energy for the 
human system. There are no muscle or 
tissue forming ingredients in starch, 
therefore you might say you are using 
this as a filler, merely to give weight. 

“Personally, my idea of using bread 
substitutes is to use one in which the pro- 
tein is not lowered by the introduction of 
material having a small protein content. 
I have a feeling that the bakers have gone 
too far in the use of white substitutes. 
Your attention is called to the approxi- 
mate protein content of wheat, which is 
12 per cent; oats, 11 to 12; barley, 11; 
corn, 10; rice, 5; potatoes, 2, and corn 
starch, none. Those below corn, there- 
fore, are deficient in protein, and I would 
not recommend their use except in small 
quantities, 

“You probably have noticed that you 
get a better volume in your loaf wherein 
rice, starch or potatoes are used, than 
where the cereals are used which contain 
the higher per cent of protein. This is 
due to the fact that the protein content 
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in these former cereals acts toxically to- 
ward yeast, and therefore will not give 
good loaf value. 

“Some of our problems with flours in 
the past six months have had to’do with 
flour manufactured from or containing 
various percenta of different wheats. 
Northwestern spring wheat flour has a 
gluten of 12 per cent; durum, 12; Kan- 
sas, 11, and soft winter wheat flours con- 
tain 7 to 8 per cent gluten. The use of 
blended wheats and unbalanced flours is 
the bakers’ greatest trouble today. The 
fermentation period on northwestern 
spring wheat’ flours is five hours; Kansas, 
four; durum, three, and soft winter 
wheat, three hours. By taking the va- 
rious percentages of these different flours 
you can work out the fermentation periods 
on your various blends. 

“No one formula will work the same 
in every shop, so let us look into the con- 
struction of formulas, bearing in mind 
the flours which circumstances compel 
us to use, as there has been no choice. 
The basic principle of formulas is our 
four controls—temperature, yeast, salt 
and sugar. The character of the bread we 
wish to produce is governed by the kind 
of flour we use and the method of han- 
dling the dough, controlled by tempera- 
ture, yeast, salt and sugar. The best 
shop practices in mixing are worth your 
attention. 

“We will discuss the sponge system, for 
up to quite recently this system has been 
best method of produc- 
ing better bread, and is used quite gener- 
ally. The percentage of sponge used and 
the stiffness or slackness of the sponge 
will determine the character of bread that 
will be produced. Due consideration must 
be given to quality of yeast and character 
of flours, also to temperatures, to get the 
best results. 

“T recommend mixing a sponge eight 
minutes in a highspeed mixer, getting the 
sponge out at 74 to 78 degrees, according 
to shop conditions. When mixing the 
dough the sponge is placed in the mixer. 
Salt, sugar, milk and other miscellan- 
eous ingredients are added with all but 
about two gallons of water, and the bal- 
ance of the wheat flour. The mixer is 
started, and this mass should mix from 
12 to 15 minutes and not obtain a tem- 
perature of over 78 degrees, At this 
point the two gallons of water should be 
added, and the substitutes. 

“After this mass has mixed about one 
minute, the fats should be added. The 
dough should be turned out not over 80 
degrees. The first turn-gver will repre- 
sent 66 per cent of the total time the 
dough should stand on the floor. At the 
end of the balance of the time the dough 
is ready for the machines. The point I 
want to bring out here is the shop prac- 
tice of combining the substitutes with the 
dough. 

“The method of handling the dough 
after mixing determines the character of 
bread that will be produced, and the per- 
centage of sponge used will determine 
the time the dough should stand on the 
floor after mixing. . Straight doughs 
should be mixed along the same lines as 
the sponge dough,—the turn-over gauged 
by 66 per cent of the first rise, balance of 
the 34 per cent of time to be divided ac- 
cording to the character of bread to be 
produced. Time for straight doughs 
should be 3% to 4% hours, using 2 per 
cent yeast and 78 degrees temperature.” 
* » 


Neither Dr. H. E. Barnard, the fed- 
eral food administrator for Indiana, nor 
Fred C. Croxton, the federal food ad- 
ministrator for Ohio, was present as ex- 

However, Judge J. Adams, of 
Columbus, a ber of the Ohio admin- 
istration, took Mr. Croxton’s place on the 
programme. 

After congratulating the bakers on the 
manner in which they had taken hold of 
the various Food Administration rulings, 
Judge Adams said: 

“It seems to me that the motto for all 
of us—and perhaps it may apply espe- 
cially to men like you enga in a great 
food industry—should be ‘Waste not,’ and 
I want to call your attention particularly 
to some reports that have come in now 
and then—not a great many—that bread 
that was spoiled Tad been dumped, and 
to urge upon you the absolute necessity 
of putting an end to that practice, be- 
cause no Bread is so bad that it cannot 
be used for some purpose. If it is unfit 
for human consumption, it is good for 





stock feed, hog feed or chicken feed, and 
it has a bad effect on the morale of a 
community to see a load of bread going 
to the dump. They naturally think, ‘What 
is the use of my trying to save if food is 
being wasted.’ 

“Now I want to call your attention for 
a few minutes to the B cgene proposition 
that is before us, not that what I may say 
is new to you, but that it may serve to 
remind you of a few things that you al- 
ready know. 

“This war involves at least four great 
matters—men, munitions, ships and food. 
There is no danger in the world at large, 
in our world as aside from the world of 
the central powers of Europe, of a fam- 
ine. There are abundant arte of food 
in South America, especially in the Ar- 
gentine; there are great stores of wheat 
in Australia, and the question may arise 
in the minds of some, ‘Why cannot our 
friends in Europe bring r supplies 
from South America and from Australia? 
It is simply a question of transportation. 


‘These countries are so far distant from 


European ports that one ship in the trade 
between the United States or Canada and 
Europe is the equal of two ships in the 
trade between the Argentine and Europe, 
and three ships between Australia and 
Europe, so that as a practical matter we 
in the United States and our friends in 
Canada must not only feed ourselves, but 
we must feed our men in Europe and we 
must feed the men who are fighting with 
us—the British, French and Italians. And 
we must do more than that. 
enough that we furnish the food for the 
men actually in the battle line, but we 
must furnish food for the men, women 
and children of Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Belgium and Serbia who are back 
of the line, for do you think the soldiers 
in the front line will fight with the spirit 
of courage they ought to have if they 
think their families, their mothers and 
wives and children back home are suffer- 
ing on account of lack of food? And 
we have to bear in mind all the time that 
our workers at home must be fed. Some 
may say, ‘Why deny ourselves? Why not 
send to Europe the food we cannot and 
do not care to use here at home? Let us 
keep the best for ourselves and send the 
balance to Europe’ That is not the 
American idea. It is not in accordance 
with our American customs. We give 
our best to our friends. 

“And then I want to bring home the 
fact that we must think of ourselves not 
so much as a nation, but as individuals 
that compose that nation. This war must 
come home to each one of us and we must 
realize that we are working for your 
sons and mihe and the sons of our neigh- 
bors, and we not only want them well 
armed and equipped and munitioned, but 
we want them well fed. And we must 
realize that the work of the national Food 
Administration in the different states has 
brought about results. Asa result of the 
increased production, and the increased 
saving in the United States, millions of 
bushels of wheat and its products have 
gone to Europe, millions of pounds of 
meat and other supplies have gone to our 
allies. And we want to realize the further 
fact that the allies in Europe are not fight- 
ing for themselves alone. They are fight- 
ing our fight—your fight and my fight— 
and that when we help them we are help- 
ing ourselves. It is plain, common horse 
sense that in the winning of this war we 
want to not only feed our own men, but 
those by whose side they are fighting. 
That is a plain proposition. 

“Now the individual—you ard Wyte | 
think that individual effort is a very small 
thing. And if we stood alone it would be. 
But if you will multiply your individual 
effort and my individual effort, and that 
man’s individual effort and that woman’s 
individual effort by one hundred millions, 
you have a very big thing. 

“One more idea and then I am done. 
What you and I can do here at home 
when we do our utmost, is very small and 
trifling and insignificant compared with 
what our boys and our neighbors’ boys 
are doing today on the Western front— 
and will continue to do. We should get 
into our hearts the idea that we belong 
to a great civilian army behind the lines, 
and do our work, our part in the produc- 
tion of food, the saving of food and the 
giving of money with this idea—that we 
have enlisted ourselves in that great civil- 
ian army, and do these things with all the 
enthusiasm and the zeal that the soldier 
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carries into his fight. That should apply 
in the food that we ‘nigra the food that 
we save, and to all the work of the laborer 
and mechanic who helps in the transpor- 
tation of that food to our ports and on 
to Europe—that it is a patriotic work done 
directly toward and has an immediate 
effect upon the winning of the war. This 
world, ladies and gentlemen, as I believe 
it, is not fit for you and me to live in if 
it is to be dominated by the modern Ger- 
man ideas. And when we do our part 
as individuals towards winning the war 
we have contributed directly to the win- 
ning of a war for civilization—not only a 
war for ourselves, but that when this war 
is over we can say with a clear conscience, 
‘I did—not my bit—but my best. I con- 
tributed something towards making the 
United States a safe place for democratic 
men, a land of opportunity for countless 
generations to come’.” 


RECONSTRUCTION OF BAKING INDUSTRY 

Harry Meyer, of Columbus, state chair- 
man of the National Bakers’ Service 
Board, spoke very interestingly on “The 
Reconstruction of the Baking Industry,” 
which in part follows: 

Judged by the past history of extreme 
conservatism in the baking industry, a 
ge is a short period of time. Measured 

y changes made, and deficiencies re- 
vealed, the past 12 months have meant 
more to the baking industry than any 
previous 10 years of its history. Recon- 
struction of an industry implies either 
that defects have been observed or that 
a new future is anticipated by the lead- 
ers. So far as the baking industry is 
concerned, I believe both of these state- 
ments may be considered true. 

I need take none of your time to de- 
scribe conditions a year ago, but it is 
necessary to point out a few of the mile- 
stones in order that we may realize how 
far we have come in a short twelvemonth, 
and to appreciate the possibilities of fu- 
ture development in the light of recent 
accomplishment. : 

A year ago there was no Food Admin- . 
istration, no National Service Board of 
the baking industry, no regulation on sub- 
stitutes. A year ago there was no thought 
of curtailment of flour supplies, and the 
average baker believed and said that the 
manufacture and sale of a palatable loaf 
from present ingredients and under pres- 
ent conditions was an impossibility. 

The truth is, we did not realize our own 
possibilities, or how tremendously impor- 
tant to the whole United States and to the 
world is the baking industry. A year ago 
we were discussing the proposition of no 
return of stales. While a few of the 
more courageous were saying that it would 
be a good thing, the majority said it nev- 
er could be done. Now it is so far be- 
hind us that we are wondering why we 
were ever so foolish, and are confident 
that the practice never will return. 

When the early regulations were an- 
nounced, the industry was practically 
stampeded. A stampede always occurs 
from one or both of two causes, ignorance 
or lack of organization. When an army 
loses its organization it may be stam- 
peded; not before. Wild animals get 
stampeded from an ignorant fear of the 
danger confronting them. The bakers of 
the country suffered from both of these 
troubles. They had never been subjected 
to any regulations except a few petty 
ones enacted by city councils. They had 
no real understanding of what the gov- 
ernment was trying to do. 

The saddest truth was that a majority 
of the bakers of the country did not un- 
derstand their own business. They -did 
not know its far-reaching and underlying 
scientific principles. In conventions we 
had been arguing about cost-accounting 
systems, salesmanship, premium prob- 
lems, etc., taking it for granted that the 
baker really knew how to bake bread. As 
soon as the difficulties began to arise, we 
found that he did not. The baker who 
did not know and who was outside of the 
organizations found that he had to learn, 
and that the quickest and best way to 
learn was to get in line with the organized 
industry. 

The leaders of experience, education 
and outlook were quick to realize that, 
if the industry was to be saved from de- 
moralization, the advantages of the few 
must be made available to their less for- 
tunate associates. It was impossible to 
give courses in bacteriology, chemistry 
and physics to every baker in the country, 
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and have him continue to make bread at 
the same time. It was possible, and the 
leaders did organize, to make available 
the practical results of scientific knowl- 
edge in such simple and concrete ways 
that any baker in the country could take 
advantage of the offer. 

The need of organization was plainly 
shown when the government put up to the 
bakers, as the principal users of wheat 
flours in America, the problem of saving 
millions of barrels in order that our 
armies and those of our allies in Europe 
might not suffer from hunger, and that 
the civil populations behind these several 
armies might have at least the bare neces- 
sities of life. 

I need not tell you how the bakers ral- 
lied to this call and put over the propo- 
sition 100 per cent. Others on the pro- 
gramme have gone into that subject, or 
will do so. On the practical side of bakery 
achievement, however, there has been a 
steady progress in the last six months. 
The quality of loaf turned out today 
throughout the United States with a 25 
per cent minimum substitution averages 
better than the loaf turned out in Jan- 
uary with the 10 per cent substitution 
To quote a phrase from our friend Camp- 
bell, “the bakers have learned to make, 
as well as to bake, bread.” 

What is back of all this? Why have 
a few men, by making patriotic sacrifices 
of time, energy and resources, been able 
to show hundreds of men how to do some- 
thing that a year ago they said and be- 
lieved was impossible? The answer is 
that these few men have the necessary 
scientific knowledge and the training, and 
the necessary vision and outlook, for the 
future of the industry. 

The reconstruction of the baking indus- 
try will grow out of the same forces that 
have saved it from disruption and stam- 
pede in the last year. The reorganization 
will be in the direction we are now travel- 
ling, but on a plan and to an extent that 
only a few have the courage at present 
to affirm. 

The old rule of thumb methods must go. 
The baker must really know his business, 
—know it from the ground up,—and if he 
will not discard his old and unsound prac- 
tices he will slowly but inevitably find him- 
self pushed to the side by his progressive, 
studious, wide-awake competitor. 

Every phase of the baking industry has 
its scientific aspect. Some people, I 
know, are frightened at the word scientific. 
Science concerns itself with a knowledge 
of cause and effect, the laws or reasons 
that underlie any given action or experi- 
ence. The coal in your ovens burns be- 
cause, at a proper temperature, it unites 
with the oxygen in the air, producing heat, 
which heat you use to bake your bread. 
When you understand the laws of com- 
bustion you will have less trouble in rev- 
ulating your heat. 

The same thing is true with knowledge 
concerning fermentation, blending, mix- 
ing, and many other problems which come 
up daily in the bakeshop. It is not enough 
to learn to meet them by seeing some 
one else do it, but you must know the 
reasons for things, so that you can work 
out a solution for yourself. 

There is science not alone in the baking 
end of the industry, but in salesmanship, 
in advertising, in accounting, and in all 
the branches of work which go to make 
up a modern bakery. 

Along with an understanding of the 
scientific problems in our industry must 
come a realization of the values of stand- 
ardization. It is by standardizing its out- 
put that the American government is 
astonishing the world in its contribution 
to the war. I need not tell you of the 
hundreds and thousands of dollars of 
money lying idle and unavailable in the 
bakeshops of this association in the shape 
of pans which are too large or too small 
for the bread we are now baking. 

There are other standards which could 
be put in effect with equal profit. Routes 
could be standardized. Service of the 
various departments, one to the other, 
and of the bakery as a whole to the com- 
munity, could be standardized. Great 
economy would result in the standardiz- 
ing of shop equipment. Standardization 


favors volume of output, and volume of 
output is the means by which practically 
every baker expects to increase his profits. 

The most wonderful and most hopeful 
aspect of the whole situation is that ap- 
parently we are just beginning to appre- 
ciate the possibilities of our industry. 
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When we have looked over the entire 
United States we find that we are woe- 
fully deficient in the apparatus for pro- 
moting this work. Less than a dozen 
schools even pretend to give scientific in- 
struction in baking. These for the most 
part are only offshoots of brewing schools, 
which look on baking as a side line or a 
makeshift. 

I am not overlookin 
ing done at Dunw 


the work now be- 
y Institute, or at 


Mellon Institute, but these are but new, 


and relatively limited in their scope. Nor 
am I overlooking the work done at nu- 
merous universities in the domestic sci- 
ence courses, but almost all of these con- 
sider baking as a home problem, and dis- 
cuss it in terms entirely unsuited to the 
commercial shop. 

It is out of this large and absolute want 
of agency, that Win Campbell and a few 
other leaders have developed their scheme 
for the American Institute of Baking. 
You are to have the opportunity of hear- 
ing from Mr. Campbell himself, and I 


shall not take time even to outline this ° 


big proposal. It is, however, one of the 
several mediums through which the recon- 
struction of the baking industry must be 
brought about. 

With better educated, more wide-awake 
and progressive bakers as a result of well- 
grounded training in their work, the sec- 
ond big need, I believe, will largely solve 
itself. That need is a better and a closer 
organization of all within the industry. 
We are going-to find, with the progress of 
better knowledge about our own business, 
that there are many facts which should 
become common property. Just as no 
reputable physician tries to keep a secret 
any remedy or practice which he has found 
beneficial in relieving suffering, so will 
no baker in the coming days withhold 
from his fellow-men knowledge of pro- 
cesses or combinations which have meant 
special success to him. 

There will be, for many years to come, 
problems of a public nature which I am 
sure the government will more and more 
look to the bakers to help solve. <A solu- 
tion to a problem is not good unless it 
can be put into effect. It can be made 
effective only through organization. This 
organization, I am sorry to say, the bak- 
ers did not have a year ago, and only 
have in part at the present time. 

It does not require a prophet to see 
big things for the baking industry at the 
close of the war. Many a woman has 
baked her last loaf of bread without 
realizing that fact or admitting it to her- 
self. Called to patriotic duties which con- 
sume the time not heretofore occupied, 
or baffled by the intricacies of ceredl sub- 
stitution, she has become a patron of the 
commercial baker and will never return 
to that form of drudgery if the baker is 
alive to his opportunities and fully meets 
his obligations to the consuming public. 

In meeting this situation the baker 
should not fail to avail himself of the 
fullest possible knowledge of what the 
woman wants. I am sure that if the war 
continues even another year there will 
be many more women employed in Ameri- 
can bakeries than at present. Already 
they are taking men’s places and, so far 
as I have been able to learn, are giving 
satisfaction everywhere. Let us regard 
women in our plants not only as helps, but 
as potential housewives whose tastes and 
ideas in the matter of bread-baking should 
receive our serious consideration. 

The general trend toward the use of 
commercially baked bread is in the direc- 
tion of the socialization of all labor in- 
volving fatigue and large investment. In 
this respect the war is teaching the women 
of America a lesson which it would have 
taken years, and probably decades, to have 
accomplished in any other way. 

I doubt if we shall ever again com- 
pletely return to the use of wheat flour 
without any other cereal ingredient in the 
making of the loaf. To a certain extent 
the public will have acquired an appetite 
for breads of various textures, various 
colors and various compositions. The 
bakery business will never again be as 
simple as it has been. 

By the same token the man who can- 
not accommodate himself to the new con- 
ditions, keep abreast of the new require- 
ments, measure his opportunity in terms 
of his own talents, inevitably will be 
forced aside, will be pushed down, and 
ultimately will be crowded out. . 

Two classes of bakers will succeed in 
the new order of things. The first will 


be the man who from the beginning has 
ooretene the value of organization and 
the importance of scientific knowledge. 
This man will have the benefit of practi- 
cal experience; he will have his own or- 
ganization and his own knowledge which 
can be turned to profitable account. The 
other will be the outside young man, quick 
to see the changed trend in public opinion 
and a and the new and growing 
possibilities of the baking industry. This 
man will do what the intelligent Ameri- 
can always does, bring to bear knowledge, 
enthusiasm and organization combined, 
on the problems he undertakes to solve. 
He also will succeed. 

Every one of us here may belong to one 
of these two classes. If we willfully close 
our eyes to things, if we stubbornly say, 
“What was good enough for my father 
is good enough for me,” who will be to 
blame but ourselves if we go where all 
that is old and fossilized has gone, to the 
graveyard? The baking industry, recon- 
structed, with a new life and a new out- 
look, is bound to go on to new importance 
and a new prosperity. It is up to each 
one of us whether or not we go along 
with it. 


* * 


Harry D. Tipton, of the Federal Food 
Administration at Washington, D. C., ex- 
tended greetings from the administration 
officials at Washington and the thanks of 
Mr. Hoover for the assistance rendered 
by the bakers in general. He said: 

“T want to say that the bakers are par- 
ticularly fortunate in having such men 
as Mr. Croxton, Dr. Barnard and Mr. 
Prescott at the head of the food adminis- 
tration in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan. 
The percentages of violations reported to 
Washington from your states have been 
very small, which shows that the bakers 
have complied with the regulations very 
well. The food administration appre- 
ciates greatly the assistance and co-opera- 
tion that the National Bakers’ Service 
Board, through Win Campbell and Henry 
Stude, is giving in policing the industry 
and in interpreting the rules and regula- 
tions to bakers all over the country. 

“A great many complaints have been 
made by bakers that business men have 
not been placed in charge of matters in 
Washington, but I want to say that there 
has never been assembled together any- 
where a more competent lot of business 
men than there is today at Washington in 
the offices of the Food Administration— 
men who have and are today doing every- 
thing they can to help win the war. Stop 
for a moment and think of just a few of 
the men who make up the personnel of 
the baking industry and with whom the 
authorities at Washington come in con- 
tact—Theodore Whitmarsh, George A. 
Zabriskie, Mr. Hallowell, Harry Vories, 
Mr. Powell, Mr. Rolph, Mr. Reuter, Mr. 
Evans and Mr. Boyden. All of these are 
successful business men who have sac- 
rificed a great deal of time and money, 
and you may be assured that the baking 
industry will not be unjustly penalized. 
The Food Administration does not seek 
to injure any business, but, on the con- 
trary, tries to assist every part of the 
food. industry. Bakers must admit that 
they have learned a great many things 
during the past six months that they said 
last December and January could not be 
done. It was found necessary to decen- 
tralize certain administrative powers, and 
this caused a great many complaints from 
bakers who did not realize how large a 
country or live in and how difficult it is 
to adjust local conditions from Wash- 
ington. You will remember the case of 
the restriction on sugar. This was caused 
by the Louisiana domestic beet sugar 
having fallen below expectations, also by 
the loss on account of sinking of vessels 
by submarines, and the increased needs 
of the armies in France. 

“If you wish to know anything regard- 
ing the interpretation of the rules and 
regulations, I shall be pleased to answer 
any questions, but I will say this, that we 
expect shortly to have new regulations 
owning the baking industry. They are 
now in the hands of the rules committee 
and not for publication as yet, but I can 
assure you they will assist the baker more 
than he has anticipated. 

“There is no question but that the bak- 
ing industry has advanced farther and 
been recognized more in the past year 
than in any previous five years of its ex- 
istence. I know you are going to keep it 
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up. The American Institute of Baking, 
with such fundamental principles as it 
has set forth to the industry, will surely 
place it in the position in the business 
world at large which it justly merits.” 


ROPE IN BREAD 


C. F. Yaeger, of the Merrell-Soule Co., 
spoke at length in regard to the ravages 
of rope in bread. He produced two 
loaves of bread containing rope, explained 
what it was, and told of the danger to a 
baker’s trade when once this disease gets 
into his shop. After showing how the 
presence of rope could be detected, he 
made the following suggestions as to the 
best means of preventing it: 

“First: make your doughs slightly acid. 
This can be done by using a commercial 
acid, several varieties of which are on the 
market today, or by the use of a small 
quantity of strong vinegar in the doughs, 
about one pint for every 100 lbs of flour 
and substitutes used. Buttermilk in either 
fresh, condensed or powdered form, is 
recommended on account of its lactic acid 
content and healthfulness. Fresh butter- 
milk, 3 oz to 1 qt of water; powdered, 1 
oz to 1 qt of water. 

“Second: use a short sponge method 
wherever possible, putting no cereal sub- 
stitutes into the sponge, but reserving 
them to be placed in the dough. The 
dough, after the sponge is ready, should 
be worked up as quickly as possible, and 
gotten out of the way so that substitute 
cereals will not remain in the dough too 
long. 

“Third: more yeast is necessary to han- 
dle doughs in a shorter time, and as the 
mixture of flour and substitutes contains 
25 per cent less gluten than formerly, 25 
per cent more yeast should be used, be- 
cause the longer these substitutes lie in 
the dough the more chance there is for 
developing rope. More yeast and a cool 
dough are by all means advisable. 

“Fourth: wash your benches, troughs 
and boxes with strong vinegar once a week, 
keep your shop well aired and leave some 
lime water in open vessels in your flour 
room or near your flour and cereal sup- 


“Fifth: should by infection a case of 
rope occur, or any trouble you have never 
seen before, get in touch immediately 
with the Food Administration or the Na- 
tional Service Committee so that you will 
get immediate assistance. 

“If every one will follow out sugges- 
tions as made above and co-operate with 
the administration, the chances of your 
personal loss and the loss to the country 
at large will be very small. Bakers are 
warned to be on the alert for this danger, 
which is the greatest scourge to the bak- 
ing industry.” 

* 

Henry Stude, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Master Bakers, was 
then called upon. He paid a tribute to 
the work being done by Harry Tipton and 
Win M. Campbell. He said Mr. Camp- 
bell controlled eight western bakeries, but 
he went to Washington to help the bakers 
of the country all he could and is staying 
there, subject to their call, notwithstand- 
ing he is in poor health, that one of his 
bakeries has burned and upwards of 100 
of his employees have been drafted. 

Mr. Stude said that out of the 33,000 
licensed bakers in the United States, only 
3,000 or 4,000 belong to an association. 
The same old story. Two bakers in a 
town; 80 per cent of their interests are 
in common and 20 per cent antagonistic, 
yet they spend all their time developing 
the 20 per cent and neglecting the 80 
per cent. 

He then went on to explain the plan for 
the American Institute of Baking, and 
said: 

“Mr. Campbell proposes that out of 
these 33,000 bakers the 4,000 shall pledge, 
or deposit with a Board of Trustees, $250 
each of the fourth Liberty Loan. That 
makes one million dollars. To my mind 
it means that the baking industry will do 
for itself what the other industries will 
be obliged to do for themselves and with- 
out government aid after the war. It will 
not be so easy to be in business after the 
war; it will be the survival of the fittest; 
the race will not be to the strong nor to 
the swift, but to the best informed. If 
the government thinks its proper func- 
tien is to prevent a manufacturer in any 
business from dominating that field of en- 
deavor, it does not take much foresight 
to see that the government will assume the 
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function of not permitting any one to 
ruin that field. fter the war you will 
still Leggo 4 have to have a license to 
operate a bakery, and before you are al- 
lowed to go into a town I think it is 
proper that you should first be made to 
show that there is a field there for you 
to work in, and second, that you can take 
care of that field. That is a vision, but I 
do not think it is far off. Can you not 
see that we should take materials and use 
them according to the specifications of 
the man who makes them? Did you ever 
know of an owner or architect allowing a 
contractor to write the specifications? 

When I mentioned that to Dr. Alsburg 
he saw it at once, for he is trying to 
establish a standard on raw materials 
now. Can you not see the labor situation 
after the war? Can you not see labor 
organizing itself now for its after-the-war 
place? Some economists view that with 
a great deal of alarm. I do not. I think 
it can be solved. I think these men that 
go over there to unselfishly fight for an 
ideal will come home and see that that 
same ideal is recognized in our relations 
between capital and labor.” 

A. L. Stubbs then presented the fol- 
lowing resolution, which was adopted: “A 
prominent character, a familiar face, a 
dominant voice is not with us today. 
George C. Schneider is among us no more 
in person; but his spirit rests with us 
forever. We miss his generous hand- 
shake, his familiar face, his commanding 
personality. In his passing he left on 
the silent shores of memory sweet recol- 
lections that cannot be forgotten and 
will never die. We have lost a friend— 
the Association a counsellor and strong 
support. 

“To his good life companion and other 
loved ones left behind, we offer sincerest 
condolence in the hope that such may aid 
them to bear heroically the great loss 
they have sustained.” 

A. L. Taggart, of Indianapolis, was the 
first speaker Thursday morning. He said: 

“What are we doing to win the war? 
Are we getting out of bed each morning 
on the right side, determined to help in 
some concrete way, and do we go to bed 
each night with a prayer that we may do 
our full share? We have promised to go 
the limit, sacrifice all if necessary. What 
have we done? Individually there have 
been large sacrifices, the giving of sons, 
brothers, and relatives to the fighting 
forces, the real war winners. 

“We thought the use of substitutes, the 
limiting of materials would ruin us, and 
here we are in the pink of condition to put 
the necessary steam, energy and brains into 
the industry that will make another strong 
link in the chain that will bind German 
autocracy until it dies. We approached 
the situation of government control of our 
business almost with a feeling of antag- 
onism, cock-sure that no one without our 
life-long experience could possibly even 
suggest, let alone order us to change our 
methods without certain destruction to 
the industry and a failure on the part of 
the Food Administration to support our 
boys as they should. 

“What has happened? We, as an in- 
dustry, have been forced to admit that we 
are but an infant industry. Our eye- 
teeth are not cut, but we are cutting them 
now. Every day we do the impossible. 
We make bread with substitutes, we limit 
the shortening, the sugar, we standardize 
the weight, we work with the officials and 
not against, we work with competitors of 
long and sometimes bitter standing, we 
are installing account systems, we are 
gradually but surely forcing ourselves to 
understand our own business. 

“We are out fighting to see that no 
one is a traitor in our“industry. Now let 
us get out and fight at the same time the 
man who doesn’t care, won’t join, willing 
to do only what is ordered, living up to 
the letter of the rules, living within his 
shell, not willing to get into this fight to 
work and help win. I count him worse 
than an enemy—a neutral in the baking 
industry. The time for soft words is 
past. Brand the neutral and the traitor 
as you would a man with smallpox so that 
ee will not contract the disease and 

le, 

“Do not figure on this year’s crop as a 
gift of God for our particular use, but, 
because of the superhuman efforts of the 
farmers inspired by the Food Adminis- 
tration, as a gift to our side to be given 
gladly to the fighters and the long suf- 
fering people of our allies. 
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“Let the use of the substitutes go on, 
let us have no radical changes in the rules 
until we, as an industry, have complied 
more nearly 100 per cent and greater still, 
that we may assist in the amassing of a 
storehouse full of grain to protect democ- 
racy from famine. 

“What of profits? It is essential that 
no baker, living up to the rules, giving the 
best that is in him for carrying out and 
enforcing the plans of the Food Adminis- 
tration, be forced to close his doors be- 
cause of his inability to make money. 
Until the baking division of the food 
army is properly organized into a smooth 
running unit, sufficiently trained and 
equipped to be shock troops, it is wrong 
to harass the bakers and continually build 
up sentiment against them by insinua- 
tions that they are charging too much 
for bread. 

“We are asked in Indiana to lower the 
price of bread. If we do this, the result 
will be no profits, or at most a very nom- 
inal profit, for the baker, an increased 
profit for the retailer, with no benefit to 
the consumer. A further result will be 
an unconscious effort, because of neces- 
sity, on the part of the baker to increase 
his output, an extra inducement for the 
retailer to punch sales, an increase in 
consumption, A reduction in the price to 
the consumer can only be accomplished by 
a most vigorous and extensive campaign 
of publicity, which can result in these 
times only in bringing bread forward as 
the cheapest food on the market, causing 
people to buy bread and more bread.” 

At this time Harry Meyer presented 
the following resolution, which was 
adopted: 

“Whereas, The members of the Tri- 
State Association of the Baking Industry 
have learned from the various speakers 
on the program of its sixth annual con- 
vention of the outlines and possibilities of 
the American Institute of Baking; and 

“Whereas, We recognize the growing 
need of more complete and general tech- 
nical training on the part of all who 
expect to succeed in the baking industry; 
and 

“Whereas, We believe that the pro- 
posed American Institute of Baking will 
meet that need; now, therefore, 

“Be it resolved, That the Tri-State As- 
sociation of the Baking Industry fully 
and completely indorses the proposition 
and agrees to lend its support to the 
movement in every way possible; and 

“Resolved further, That we urge upon 
all our members to make the initial sub- 
scription towards the endowment fund 
which is set forth in the prospectus, and 
to urge other bakers who may not be 
members of the association to likewise 
subscribe.” 

E. L. Cline, of Indianapolis, in the 
absence of Dr. Barnard, was called upon 
to speak of the activities of the Food Ad- 
ministration in Indiana. In part, he said: 
“The Baking Division of the Indiana 
State Food Administration is an inde- 
pendent organization, operates its own 
office, and we are working to uplift the 
baking industry in the state of Indiana. 
We think we are carrying out the ideals 
of the United States Food Administra- 
tion at Washington; that is, decentraliz- 
ing the work into units of states and from 


* that on down to counties, and getting 


right at the men engaged in the industry, 
analyzing their problems and helping 
them in every way possible. The object 
of the Food Administration is not to de- 
stroy business but to build it up, and our 
motto is that we are constructive, not de- 
structive. During the last four weeks we 
have held over 125 hearings in our divi- 
sion—bakers over the state. We have 
over 800 bakers in the state, and over 125 
of these were in the office, some summoned 
and some voluntarily, to discuss their 
local baking problems. 

“The crying need of the bakers is two 
things: first, a greater technical knowl- 
edge of the industry in which they are 
engaged; second, a more definite knowl- 
edge of business management. It is al- 
most criminal to think that an industry 
has grown up as has the baking industry, 
and when you get at the root of it as we 
do in the Baking Division, to see the 
ignorance and the haphazard, slipshod 
way in which the business has been con- 
ducted. It is no wonder you bakers bake 
only 40 per cent of the bread consumed 
instead of 90 per cent. It is your own 
fault. : 

“I have been and am engaged in the 


baking business, therefore I think I can 
speak freely and not as an outsider. The 
baker does not know what he is doing. 
According to the food requirements the 
baker must report to the government what 
he is doing, and the bakers at heart are 
as patriotic a group of men as you will 
find in the country; they are very con- 
scientious and sincere, but they do not 
know what they are doing, they do not 
realize that when the government asks 
them to do something they ought to do it. 
They think they are doing it, but when 
they are summoned by the officials with 
the prospect of either discontinuing busi- 
ness or paying a heavy fine, it only takes 
about two minutes for them to realize 
their mistake. I wish you could sit at 
some of our hearings and hear what the 
bakers are doing. Many of them conduct 
their business in scoop fashion.” 

The following officers were then elected: 
President, Fred Heusel, Ann Arbor, 
Mich; vice-president, W. A. Thomas, Au- 
burn, Ind; secretary, W. G. Herbold, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; treasurer, Alex Horn- 
kohl, Manistee, Mich. 


BAKERY NOTES 

The Virginia Baking Co.’s plant at 
Richmond, Va., burned. 

The Canada Bread Co. has declared a 
dividend of 1%4 per cent on its preferred 
stock. 

The Duquesne (Pa.) Baking Co. will 
enlarge its plant and add another oven. 

The Meads Co., Inc., of San Francisco, 
is building a two-story concrete bakery to 
cost $13,000. 

The Miller-Parrott Baking Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind., is building a two-story, 60x72, 
addition to its plant. 

The annual convention of the Kentucky 
Association of the Baking Industry will 
be held at Louisville, Oct. 15. 

J. D. Foster, Chehalis, Wash., will build 
a 25x120-foot, two-story bakery, which 
with machinery will cost $25,000. 

Harvey G. Strong, a baker of Amherst, 
Mass., is bankrupt. Liabilities, $8,090; 
assets, $4,970. 

Louis Lovitch, a baker of Elmira, N. Y., 
recently distributed a wagonload of fresh 
bread to the soldiers on a troop train. 

A one-story bakery, 41x38, is under con- 
struction for Peter Damaslas at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Gemple’s bakery at Adrian, Mich., was 
closed for six days by the food adminis- 
trator for violating its pledge. 

The Wyoming Bakery Co., of Mullens, 
W. Va., will erect a new plant, 30x110, 
three stories and basement, of brick con- 
struction, and will cost $30,000. 

The Crown Baking Co., of Corry, Pa., 
which started in business two years ago, 
is now turning out about 4,500 loaves 
daily. 

The Star bakery, E. W. Feuchlenberg- 
er, proprietor, Charlottesville, Va., which 
recently burned with a loss of $35,000, is 
to be rebuilt. 

The Kolb Bakery Co., New York City, 
declared its regular quarterly dividend 
of 1% per cent on deferred stock, and 
the General Baking Co., of New York, 1 
per cent on preferred. 

The differences between the union bak- 
ers at Cleveland, Ohio, and their employ- 
ers have been settled. A new wage scale 
has been agreed upon which provides for 
a minimum of $25@30 a week. 





The food administrator of Hamilton , 


County, Ohio, some weeks ago ordered all 
bakers who had exceeded their flour allot- 
ment to refrain from baking anything but 
bread and rolls until Aug. 1. 

The food administrator at St. Louis 


has ordered bakers to cease delivering - 


their products on Sunday. He also urges 
them to use up their surplus stocks of 
barley flour, to prevent deterioration. 

The bakers of Louisville, Ky., during 
the Liberty Loan campaign in their city, 
used labels on their bread, calling atten- 
tion to the fact that Louisville had to 
raise $5,000,000, and urging their custom- 
ers to do their. bit. 

A ban has been placed on paraffin wrap- 
ping paper at Galveston, Texas. F. A. 
Johnston, deputy county food administra- 


tor, is credited with the statement that ~ 


paraffined paper is responsible for rope, 
and for that reason he has asked the bak- 
ers not to use it. 

A fire which burned the stable, garage, 
paintshop and office buildings of the 
Freihofer Baking Co. at Philadelphia re- 
cently did not prevent the bakers from 


carrying on their work as usual. 
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About 

200 employees remained at their posts, and 

the normal output of bread was baked and 

carried to safety, so that deliveries could 

be made to customers as usual. = The fire, 

which was believed to have been of in- 

cendiary origin, caused a loss estimated " 
at $60,000. 

About 400 employees of the G. H. 
Strietmann’s Sons Co., Cincinnati, took 
part in the ninth annual outing of the 
company at Highland Grove, June 22. 
Special trains were provided by the Cin- 
cinnati, Lebanon & Northern Railway. 
A programme of field sports and 
dancing was provided. Every employee of 
the company has contributed to the Red 
Cross, and is buying Liberty bonds and 
War Savings Stamps. The company has 
19 stars on its service flag. 





KANSAS CITY 

Kansas City, Mo., July 18.—The flour 
situation in this territory is improving 
rapidly, as mills are everywhere grinding 
new wheat and the supply is plentiful. 
Receipts of wheat at Kansas City last 
week broke all records, one day bringing 
1,051 cars. Interior milling centers re- 
port good receipts since the President 
vetoed the agricultural bill. 

Millers are swamped with orders, but 
most of them are running 24 hours per 
day, and it won’t take very long to fill up 
the holes in the flour supply over the coun- 
try, if the railroads are able to furnish 
equipment fast enough. Premiums on 
wheat are getting pretty close to the gov- 
ernment minimum, so that it won’t be long 
before the millers will be able to make 
a fair profit. 

There is no disposition on the part of 
the mills in this territory to try to sell 
higher than the government flour maxi- 
mum. Standard 100 per cent flour is 
quoted by practically all mills at $10@ 
10.10, bulk, basis Missouri River. 

Bakers have placed many orders with 
the mills, but there was no mad scramble 
to do so, as the buying of flour has set- 
tled down to a rather routine affair. 
Stocks of old flour have held out a little 
better than expected, so there has really 
been very little hardship so far as supply 
is concerned. 

There was, however, considerable com- 
plaint on the quality of flour the last 30 
days. Naturally, with the stock of wheat 
so well cleaned up, there would be some 
inferior flour made, especially from wheat 
shipped in from the Pacific Coast. This 
flour was all right except that it was very 
low in gluten content and, naturally, a 
poor bread flour. 

The bakers in this territory, as a whole, 
are living up to the substitute require- 
ments of the Food Administration in 
good shape. There are a few violators, 
but on investigation and inspection it gen- 
erally turns out that it is through ignor- 
ance in figuring the percentage of substi- 
tutes, rather than from malicious intent, 
that the rules are violated. The bakers’ 
service committee calls upon these bakers 
and shows them where they are in error, 
and, as a rule, their weekly reports are in 
better shape afterwards. 

There are a few, particularly among 
the foreigners, who will not live up to the 
rules, and these are being closed, some 
for a short period and some indefinitely. 
Publicity is being given these people in 
the local newspapers, which is about the 
worst form of, punishment that could be 
inflicted. 

Ors B. Dursrn. 





CRACKER NOTES 

The National Biscuit Co. has declared its 
usual quarterly dividend of 134 per cent 
on preferred and common stock. 

The shortage in flour and sugar has re- 
sulted in a big decrease in the production 
of cakes in New Orleans bakeries. 

Charles Flickinger, foreman for Freed 
Bros., Allentown, Pa., claims to be cham- 
pion pretzel-maker. He holds the record 
of making 45 pretzels in one minute, and 
baking 1,500 in 13 minutes. Mr. Flick- 
inger was formerly foreman for the Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. at Baltimore. 

The salesmen of the National Biscuit 
Co. working out of St. Joseph, Mo., have 
each agreed to spend their vacation in the 
harvest-fields and donate the wages paid 
them to the Red Cross. The company will 
pay them their salaries as usual. Twenty- 
seven men have agreed to the arrange- 
ment. 
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NO SALE FOR FLOUR 
This week has served to clarify the 


situation as it exists with soft winter 


wheat mills. So far as is now apparent 
their apprehension following the Toledo 
meeting June 19, when it was announced 
that the 50-50 substitution program would 
be continued to Sept. 1, that the move- 
ment of wheat rather than flour for ex- 
port might obtain during July and 
August with the possibility of no more 
government purchases of flour during 
those months and, further, that buying 
would be on a competitive basis in which 
they might be placed at a disadvantage, 
particularly with the uniform prices of 
feed, seems now to have been justified and 
corroborated by accumulating evidence. 
Their judgment seems to have been cor- 
rect. 
The soft winter wheat millers face a 
most remarkable situation traceable di- 
rectly to the milling and food regulations. 
At a time when they should normally be 
most active, booking flour for both export 
and domestic requirements, they have 
nothing to do. Soft winter wheat flout is 
a very slow sale; there appears to be 
scarcely any demand for it except from 
the cracker manufacturers. There is no 
difficulty in getting offers from countless 
mills but there are no takers. It can not 
be sold at any price within the range 
of present possibilities. 

ere is the result: First, mills reduce 
prices to the lowest limit wheat prices 
will permit. Then, not having a sale for 
the flour they decline to buy wheat. Mills 
are either advising shippers to sell their 
wheat to the Grain Corporation or are 
bidding sufficiently low, below export bids, 
so they will not have acceptances. July 
20 Toledo mills were bidding $2.21, Toledo 
rate points, whereas the export bid was 
$2.23 for No. 1. Even if it were possible 
there is no incentive or object to be 
gained in-storing wheat beyond probable 
flour sales. The miller is not sure he will 
be able to sell it to the Grain Corporation, 
if he does not use it, at what it costs him. 
Some millers have had sad experience in 
the past and still sadder experience seems 
distinctly possible. 

The miller is not complaining so much 
but is using his ingenuity to meet the very 
unusual and untoward situation. He does 
not know that it would do any good to 
complain. Wisely or unwisely, the regu- 
lations are fixed. Perhaps the Grain Cor- 
poration may commandeer elevator space 
over the country to take care of the move- 
ment. If the farmer and country shipper 
do not care to ship to the Grain Corpora- 
tion possibly the price of soft winter 
wheat may be forced to a basis where the 
sale of flour will be possible. These are 
merely conjectures. 

The miller is not concerned with con- 
jectures. He wants to operate his mill; 
must operate his mill or meet with heavy 
losses. The only real demand that exists 
for flour at the moment is for hard wheat 
flour. The situation could hardly have 
been made to order more favorably for 
these mills. Therefore, soft winter wheat 
millers are turning their attention to the 
grinding of Kansas wheat. 

Here some of them are again confront- 
ed with a dilemma. In grinding this 
wheat it is difficult for them to meet Kan- 
sas competition. For example, on the 
basis of determining flour prices by fig- 
uring back from seaboard terminal bases 
and adding the freight on flour to point 
sold, Kansas mills can sell at, say, $10.05 
@10.10, Toledo, but wheat can not be 
brought from Kansas at a price which 


$10.55. These figures are merely approxi- 
mate. This may be an inadvertent result 
of the present imposed system of opera- 
tion, but it is a fact. 

There are several alternatives. Mills 
can be operated at a loss. Operation may 
entail less loss than complete shutdown. 
These inequalities may be ironed out or 
adjusted. The price of soft winter wheat 
may be forced to such a discount under 
hard wheats as to facilitate its purchase 
by mills. Unless something mapa there 
may take place a tremendous backing up 
of wheat, with the farmer unable to find 
a purchaser outside the Grain Corpora- 
tion. 

The miller is not obliged to pay the 
guaranteed government minimum price of 
wheat. He can buy wheat at any figure 
at which it can be had. In accumulating 
supplies it is not understood that the 
guaranty of the minimum extends to him 
nor is he protected against loss on his 
holdings. The government buys only on 
elevator receipts at terminals, government 
inspection, shipper assuming all risks and 
charges of transit, elevation costs plus 
one per cent. Hence shippers and farm- 
ers may prefer to sell at a discount to 
mills rather than to the Grain Corpora- 
tion. 





THE WEEK’S MILLING 

The output of flour by mills represented 
at Toledo, with a combined weekly ca- 
pacity of 48,000 bbls, for the week ending 
July 20, was 17,100, or 36 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 8,500, or 17% 
per cent, last week, 5,200, or 11 per cent, 
a year ago, 21,700, or 45 per cent, two 
years ago, and 12,500, or 26 per cent, 
three years ago. 

One Toledo mill which has made no 
wheat flour for several months resumed 
grinding of wheat this week. Aside from 
sales made to the cracker trade the vol- 
ume of business done has been very light. 
There was considerable inquiry for flour 
before mills had offers to make, but since 
then buyers have been holding off; their 
needs do not seem urgent enough to make 
them take hold at present. 

Large buyers may be just as wise to 
the situation as any one else, and may be 
unwilling to venture for commitments 
beyond what they can actually place and 
are called for in their trade. Some of 
them may have in mind very heavy losses 
taken recently in substitutes, and may be 
unwilling to take any further chances. 
The declaration of peace might cause 
— a break in wheat prices. Anyway, 

ey are sticking close to shore and the 
logic of the situation seems to recommend 
such a course to them. 

While there is scarcely any demand for 
flour there is the most urgent call for mill- 
feed. The worst of it is there is no 
chance of taking care of this demand. 
The price of millfeed, determined on the 
basis of one cent a pound, Minneapolis, 
with freight added to New York, from 
which price is figured back to mill, is so 
low that farmers will use it where manu- 
factured and less of it will therefore move 
out. 
Some exclusive feed handlers are even 
considering the handling of flour with the 
hope that thereby they may induce mills 
to ship feed in mixed cars with flour. The 
situation is simply without parallel in the 
feed business. Millfeed prices are way 


out of line with some other feeds, com- 


mercial feeds, and the spread may become 
even wider unless regulation steps in and 
affects them also. e miller says these 
feeds might even go to $100 a ton. 


HARD WHEAT FLOURS 
Considerable business has been done in 
hard wheat flours. Kansas mills have 
already booked a fair amount of flour 
with bakers. Sales show a range of $11.10 
@11.30, bulk, Toledo rate points. Some 


mills report that are now sold up for 
30 days and have withdrawn their offers 
for the time being. They will book fur- 
ther as their grinding permits. Bakers 
have been taking care of their urgent 
needs but are not buying far ahead. 


FEED PRICES 
Some millers have been adding the 6 
per cent to soft winter wheat feeds. This 
is not permissible before the new regula- 
tions now being printed are promulgated, 
and should be discontinued. 


CROP CONDITIONS 

The weather has turned warmer. Con- 
siderable oats have been cut and harvest- 
ing is progressing rapidly. The country 
is dry and in need of rain. A soaking 
rain would be of the greatest benefit to 
all crops right now. Quality of wheat is 
running high. Out of 18 cars of wheat 
received by the Mennel Milling Co., at 
Fostoria, 13 graded No. 1, a most excep- 
tional record. 

CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Eight mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michi- 
gan, including those at Toledo, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 69,350 bbls, 
for the week ending July 20 made 25,160, 
or 38 per cent of capacity, compared with 
8,794, or 13 per cent, last week, by eight 
mills of 67,800 bbls capacity. 

A number of mills have been shut down 
for repairs and have not started grind- 
ing on the new crop. 


NOTES 


The Haush Baking Co., Akron, Ohio, 
has increased its capital stock from $15,- 
000 to $100,000. 

Arthur Cunningham, of Sneath-Cun- 
ningham Co., grain, Tiffin, Ohio, was in 
Toledo this week. 

H. K. James Milling Co., Tiffin, Ohio, 
reports First Lieutenant Hamilton B. 
James for the Ohio Millers’ service honor 
roll. - 

Herman L. Phillips, George L. Reising, 
Ben Brundler, and Claude Jarboe have 
entered national service from the Walsh 
Baking Co., Evansville, Ind. 

R. Meyer, 803 Gerke Building, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, is representing the Consolidat- 
ed Flour Mills Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, 
in southern Ohio, West Virginia, south- 
eastern Indiana and Kentucky. 

Mennell Milling Co., Fostoria, reports 
Earl Edward Demmis, Glenn H. Dielman, 
Lloyd Koons, G. W. Anderson, Herbert 
Charles Whitta, Harry O. Couda, Samuel 
Esterbrook and Lieutenant Thomas J. 
Flynn, in France. Ash & Poling report 
H. Dale Robinett. 

The heaviest penalty yet imposed by 
the Kentucky Food Administration was 
meted out to Henry Mueller, baker, 
Louisville, Ky., when he was ordered to 
close his store for the duration of the war. 
General violation of rules is charged. 
Mueller will be permitted to sell by other 
bakers. 

George D. Woodman, until recently 
representing Rosenbaum Bros., Chicago, 
operating the Lake Erie Elevator Co. at 
Toledo, has become identified as manager 
of the newly formed Rice Grain Co., of 
which Samuel Rice, Metamora, is prin- 
cipal. W. J. Perry now represents the 
Rosenbaum interests. ; 





INDIANA 

Inpranapouts, Inv., July 20.—Flour pro- 
duced by local mills this week amounted 
to 2,850 bbls, and aside from some minor 
practice of blending with old flour, this 
was all made of new wheat. Millers in 
general speak in glowing terms of the 
quality of flour being turned out, and an- 
nounce that they are in position to get 
all the wheat for their requirements. 
price is generally regarded as a govern- 
ment proposition, the range established 
by this one account governing the valua- 
tion of the entire output. 

This was the first week of the new crop 
when all mills, big and little, turned prac- 
tically all their attention to new wheat, 
hence this may in a measure be rded 
as the “opening of the season.” en- 
tire state has by now finished wheat cut- 
ting. It would be difficult to give a re- 
view of the business done with the old 
crop because of the numerous -innova- 
tions which came in upon the trade at 
various intervals; but it may be stated 
that despite the general handicap the year 
was a fairly satisfactory one to the mill- 
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ers at lar With the passing of old 
wheat the nations in this state pg able 
to pick out the attractive features of the 
new way of doing things and are wading 
into the new with a determination 
to discount obstacles as they develop. 

The volume of business is perhaps not 
so large as was customary at this time of 
the year when there were no restrictions. 
The production of flour by various mill, 
indicates something of a hesitancy in sell- 
ing anything until plenty of wheat is on 
hand.- Millers also state that the buyers 
are not trooping back into the market 
because of more or less unrest over fix- 
ing wheat values. The business trans- 
acted seems to have come from spots 
where most of the complaint regarding 
low stocks originated. The system of 
bidding on wheat likewise put a mild 
damper on business booked. _ 

There was a much more m move- 
ment of wheat in the Evansville district 
the first few days of the crop than re- 
ported in any other part of Indiana, and 
as a result the mills there, until the first 
of this week, spoke of the problem of 
handling the grain that was headed their 
way. This seems to have adjusted itself, 
however. 

When wheat _— moving from the 
northern counties Public Service Com- 
mission, at the request of millers and 
grain men, sent a request to Herbert 
Hoover asking that for a period of three 
weeks wheat be classified as a preferential 
shipment in order that the present situa- 
tion might be relieved. There has been 
a great lack of cars, in spite of the an- 
nouncement from Washington thirty days 
ago that cars would be in abundance when 
needed. Many counties reported that the 
storage facilities were fifty per cent short 
of requirements. With much wheat still 
in shock great damage would follow heavy 
rains. “The wheat crop in Indiana is be- 
ing imperiled and we wish immediate re- 
lief,” read the request sent to Mr. Hoover. 


SERIES OF FIRES 


In the town of Salem, where John Hay, 
late secretary of state, was born, the prop- 
erties of the Salem Milling Co. have been 
burned with a loss of $12,000. This was 
one of the landmarks of the state’s milling 
business. The origin of the fire is not 
known. 

A new grain elevator belonging to 
George Ruff & Son at Newcastle, was 
burned a few nights ago. The elevator 
had just been finished and was ready to 
receive grain. The fire is thought to have 
been of incendiary origin. The loss was 
$4,500. Two years ago an elevator owned 
by the same people and on the same site 
was burned. 

Fire, the origin of which has not been 
determined, destroyed the grain elevator 
at Boggstown. The loss was $25,000. Ex- 
plosions preceding the fire were heard at 
considerable distances. Several thousand 
bushels of wheat were burned. 


NOTES 
The Farmers Elevator Co. at La Crosse 
has increased its stock from $10,000 to 
$20,000. 
The Thomas Milling Co., of Marion, has 
increased its “capi from $40,000 to 


$100,000. 


A. L. Taggart, of the Taggart Banking 
Co., of Indianapolis, has been appointed 
amember of the National Bakers’ Service 
Board. 

The Mooresville Milling Co. has been 
chartered at Mooresville. Capital, $25,000. 
Directors, Charles A. Hubbard, H. C. 
Searce, Walter Edwards. 

Indianapolis bakers, so far as their 
opinions can be learned, are not inclined 
to support the attitude of the Biscuit and 
Cracker Manufacturers’ Association, 
which has inferentially attacked the Food 
Administration by drawing a oy opt 
between the sugar allowances for bak- 
ing industry and the tobacco manufactur- 
ers. 


Col. C. B. Jenkins, of the Noblesville 
Milling Co., and former president of the 
Indiana Millers’ Association, declares that 
millers and grain men need not make an 
“apology” regarding the tation con- 
cerning profiteering in n and flour 
which has been started in a gee press. 
The colonel contends that with the pres- 
ent method of handling grain and flour 
it is unjust to say that there is an enor- 
mous profit in the business. 

J. M. Pearson. 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








CHICAGO, JULY 20 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b, Chicago: 
spring wheat, basis Chicago, 
98-1 BACKS ...cccecnccseseces $10.85 @11.10 
Minneapolis leading mill brands, 





to retail trade, 98-lb cotton... 11.72@11.79 
\Vinter wheat, 98-lb cotton.. + 10.60@10.85 
Hard winter, 98-lb cotton....... 10.80@11.20 
White rye patent, cotton ....... 9.60@ 9.90 
Standard barley flour, cotton. 8.35@ 8.90 
Standard corn flour, jute..... eee : 10.25 @10.50 


WHEAT—Millers active buyers. Offerings 

liberal. Quality irregular, a fair quantity of 
smutty grain arriving. No. 1 red sold at 
$2.26@2.28, with smutty at $2.24 and gar- 
licky at $2.22; No. 2 red, $2.23@2.25; smutty, 
$2.21. No. 8 red, $2.22; smutty, $2.15 @2.20. 
No. 4 red, $2.20%. No. I hard, $2.30@2.32%; 
smutty, $2.28. No. 2 hard, $2.28@2.28%. 
No. 4 hard, $2.25@2.29. No. 5 hard, $2.28@ 
2.99. Sample grade hard, $2.16@2.20. No. 1 
northern smutty, $2.28. No. 2 northern, 
$2.23. No, 8 mixed, $2.22. 

CORN—Supply good. Prices 5@10c lower 
Saturday, making 15@20c decline for week. 
Sample grade, 95c@$1.25; No. 6 mixed, $1.30 
() 1.83; No. 5 mixed, $1.45@1.47; No. 3 mixed, 
$1.60; No. 6 yellow, $1.25@1.36; No. 5 yellow, 
$1.33@1.50;. No. 4 yellow, $1.50@1.55; No. 3 
yellow, $1.62@1.65; No. 2 yellow, $1. 70@1. 75; 
No. 1 yellow, $1. 82; No. 6 white, $1.30@1.40; 
No. 5 white, $1.40@1.50; No. 4 white, $1.60@ 
1.7 
$ 


0; No. 3 white, $1.82@1.85; No. 2 white, 
1. 80. 

OATS—Prices declined %c. A few cars 
of new were offered. Shipping demand good. 
No. 3 white, 77@77%c; standards, 77%@ 
7834ec; No. 2 white, 78c; new sample grade 
and heating, 71lc. 

RYE—Market weak and 3@8c lower. 
2, $1.70@1.75. 

BARLEY—Millers were out of the market 
and feed dealers bought at 5@10c decline. 
Malting ranged $1.10@1.17. Sales of 20,000 
bus of new No. 3, to arrive in 30 days, were 
at $1.15. 

CORN GOODS—tTrade fair. Corn flour off 
sharply, and quotable at $5.52; grits, $5.27, 
meal $5.36,—per 100 Ibs, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 


No. 


-~Receipts—, --Shipments— 
191 1918 1917 


1918 
Flour, bblis..... 69 98 31 78 
Wheat, bus. 821 197 140 147 
Corn, bus...... 2,805 1,175 685 710 
Oats, bus...... 3,167 2,038 1,786 1,667 
Rye, bDus.....«6 31 19 5 
Barley, bus.... 126 261 12 54 





TOLEDO, JULY 20 
k/LOUR—Soft winter wheat flour, regula- 
tion, bulk, f.o.b. mill, $10.10@10.30. 


MILLFEED—Car lots, bulk, per ton, f.0.b. 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ........seeeeeeeee $20.98 
Mixed 2668 csccdiccccccsctccccssccse ses 22.23 
Middling@ s.cccccseseces Puhesegeveses 22.98 
Oil meal, in 100-1b bags ..........+.- 49.00 
Crushed flaxseed, in 100-lb bag....... 9.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 249 cars, 199 contract; 
year ago 4, 3 contract. 

CORN—Receipts, 60 cars, 
year ago 14, 11 contract. 

OATS—Receipts, 41 cars, 32 contract; year 
ago 6, 1 contract. 


WEER’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


none contract; 


c-Receipts—, -Shipments—, 

1918 1917 i918 1917 
Wheat, bus.. 286,800 4,800 8,400 10,500 
Corn, bus.... 71,800 15,600 34,100 3,500 
Oats, bus.... 64,800 6,400 11,600 4,300 








MILWAUKEE, JULY 20 
'LOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b, Milwaukee: 


Spri ing patent, 100 per cent war 


1UalIty scaahe amuses + +$....-@10.95 
Rye flour, pure white, cotton. °* 10. "26@11. 00 
Ryc flour, pure dark, cotton. - 8.60@ 9.00 
Barley flour, Cotton .......+.s+¢ 9.15@ 9.50 
Graham flour, cottom ..........- vee 9.00 
Corn flour, COTTOM ....ceereeees 10.50@10.80 
( meal, 100 Ibm .......e.000% 5.00@ 5.25 
Vat flour, cottom ........ Peeves +++ @12.60 


(ILLFEED—Firm for wheat feeds with 
olcrings light, other feed slow. Standard 
bran, $28@30; standard fine middlings, $30 
@3°2; rye feed, $44@46; barley feed, $32@40; 
oil eg: $55; hominy feed, $57,—all in 100-1b 
Sacks 

WHEAT—For the week premiums declined 
Sharply under heavy winter movement. Re- 
pts for the week were 11 cars. No. 1 

‘hern, $2.26@2.28; No. 2, $2.23@2.25; No. 
2.19@2,21, 
BARLBAa the week prices were bic 
‘ower, Receipts for the week totaled 25 cars. 
There was a good demand from millers and 
ippers. No, 8, $1.23@1.28; i 4, $1.20@ 
1.25; feed and rejected, $1.10@1. 
> R YE—For the week prices were off 3c. 
‘eceipts were three cars. Crop reports are 
favorable and harvesting has commenced. 
Both old and new is wanted for milling and 
net poe No. 2, $1.81@1.84; No. 3, $1.75@ 


o 


( ‘ORN—For the week 


prices were 10@20c 
lower, 


Fresh shelled is in fair demand from 


millers and shippers, damaged and unsound 
being liberally discounted. Receipts for the 
week were 119 cars. No. 3 yellow, $1.70@ 
1.75; No. 4 yellow, $1.60@1.65; No. 3 mixed, 
$1.560@1.60;. No. 3 white, $1.75 @1.95. . 


OATS—For the week prices were 1\%c low- 
er. Receipts for the week were 370 cars. 
The demand is fair from industries and ship- 
pers. The local trade have bought quite free- 
ly. Standard, 77% @79%c; No. 3 white, 77 
@79c; No. 4 white, 76@78\%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7-Receipts—, -Shipments—, 

1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bbls... 10,200 36,400 22,250 36,082 
Wheat, bus.. 14,300 81,250 5,598 2,500 
Corn, bus.... 159,460 171,520 96,682 160,036 
Oats, bus.... 828,800 341,040 527,558 448,143 
Barley, bus. 35,190 116,000 61,910 30,100 
Rye, bus..... 6,375 14,222 1,179 23,515 
Feed, tons... 1,111 250 2,981 4,683 





PHILADELPHIA, JULY 20 


FLOUR—Receipts, 399 bbis and 18,668,199 
Ibs, in sacks. Quotations, to arrive, per 196 
lbs, packed in 98-lb cotton sacks: 


Winter, new, 100 per cent..... « -$10.90@11.25 
Kansas, new, 100 per cent...... 11.35 @11.75 
Spring, old, 100 per cent........ 11.35 @11.75 


WHEAT—Offerings light and market firm. 
Receipts, 147,025 bus; exports, 15,660; stock, 
124,671. Quotations, car lots, in export ele- 
vator, government standard inspection: 

No. 1 red winter, $2.39; No. 1 northern 
spring, $2.39; No, 1 hard winter, $2.39; No. 1 
red winter, garlicky, $2.37; No. 2 red winter, 
$2.36; No. 2 northern spring, $2.36; No. 2 
hard winter, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, $2.34; No. 3 red winter, $2.32; No. 3 
northern spring, $2.32; No. 3 hard winter, 
$2.32; No. 3 red winter, garlicky, $2.30. 

RYE FLOUR—Freely offered, quiet and 
barely steady Quotations: $10@11, as to 
quality, per 196 lbs, either in wood or sacks. 

BARLEY FLOUR—Dull, but steadily held. 
Quotations: to arrive, on a basis of $8.50@ 
9.25 per bbl, in sacks, 

CORN—Offerings light, but demand slow 
and prices declined 5c. Receipts, 9,310 bus; 
exports, 289,435; stock, 196,575. Quotations, 
car lots for local trade: No. 2 yellow, $1.93 
@1.94; No. 3 yellow, $1.92@1.93 

CORN GOODS—Market closed weak in 
sympathy with downward movement of raw 


material. Trade quiet. Quotations: 
Kiln-dried— 100-1b scks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy. sap - @4.60 
Granulated white meal, fancy... ....@5.50 
Yellow table meal, fancy....... wee @4.65 
White table meal, fancy ....... ° @5.50 
Ordinary ground meal ........... @4.75 
White corn flour, fancy .......... @5.75 
Yellow corn flour, fancy ......... @5.70 
Pearl hominy and grits, sacks... .. @5.50 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases..... @2.75 


OATS—Dull and 2c lower. Offerings mod- 
erate but ample. Receipts, 296,461 bus; ex- 


ports, 252,000; stock, 480,182. Quotations: 
BOO. BS WRIRS cos iccccccticvccenss 88 @88% 
Standard white ...........6.6- 87% @88 
ING: 8 WRIB: 2 ccc ccc ces tcccccces 87 @87% 
We. @ WIG cecccicscccccvecece 85% @86% 
OATMEAL—Market weak in sympathy 


with the decline in oats. Prices without 
quotable change. Quotations: ground oat- 
meal, bbl, $10.90; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, 
bbl, $9.%20@9.95; patent, cut, bbl, $10.90@ 
12.40; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, as to size 
and quality, $4.75 @7.25 





BUFFALO, JULY 20 





FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 
loads: Ber re 
Wheat flour, 100 per cent....... $.....-@11,.04 
Low-grade ..... CAEDe veveedieee  @ 8.65 
EG SU Oda cc Perceasoceees . @11.55 
re er ovens @10.35 
Pe he” Serer Teeeer rT Ts of 
Corn flour, white ........ aticcr + «eee @10.90 
Graham flour ..... pe docescceces -@11.04 

Sacked 

Bran, per tom ......eeeeceeenes veOeu» ee 
Standard wdatiae per ton. «see» @30.60 
Red dog, per ton ..... caps vases @30.08 
Rye middlings, per ton ........ oeee + @45.50 
Barley screenings, sacked, ton.. .....@35.50 
Barley middlings, per ton ...... »@45.50 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... @64.50 
Hominy feed, yellow, per ton... - @62.50 
Corn meal, table, per ton ..... ° 96. 00@98. 00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ...... 689.00 @70.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... - 71.00@72.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... «eee «@51.00 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads...... @53.00 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, 

WOE c ocens-dv.c pes cbesecseces «++ @10.25 
Oat hulls, reground, * sacked, ton. - @18.00 


WHEAT—Receipts of winter wheat over 
200 cars, mostly No. 2 red. Spot’ wheat of- 
fered freely, and today the mills paid $2.39 
for No. 1 red, and $2.36 for No. 2 red, New 
York, domestic basis. 

CORN—Unsettled and lower, with light 
demand. Best grades held up fairly well, 
but there is a heavy supply of common to 
fair stuff here which holders are anxious to 
sell. Closing: No. 2 yellow, $1.85; No. 3 
yellow, $1.80; No. 4 yellow, $1.70; No. 6 yel- 
low, $1.66; No. 6 yellow, $1.55; sample 
corn, 65c@$1.40,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Some inquiry for new barley, 
but n6 offerings. Old sells when feed mills 
want it; some sales at $1.20@1.40. 

RYE—No offerings the past two days, and 
no inquiry. 


DULUTH, JULY 20 

FLOUR—Quotations today, car or round 
lots, f.0.b. mills, in“98-lb cottons, wood 20c 
per bbl more: 
Standard war quality, bbl.. 
Durum war semolina, bbl. ‘ 
No, 2 straight rye, bbl............++. 
Pure white rye, bbl........ 
No. 3 dark rye, bbl....... 
Yellow corn meal, 100 ibs. . 





Yellow corn flour, 100 Ibs. begresecess ° 
WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 
At Duluth-Superior, by weeks ending: 
1918 bbls 1917 bbis 1916 bbls 


July 20..20,201 July 21..26,390 July 22,.12,945 
July 13..14,135 July 14,.19,620 July 15..21,000 
July 6..10,405 July 7..15,245 July 8..18,2704 
June 29.15,370 June 30.19,505 July 1..19,330 


Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bu: 
Oats Rye 
No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
July 13 ..... TE%@78% ...@... 103@123 
July 15 ..... 76% @79% ...@... 103@123 
July 16 ..... T64%@78% ...@... 103@123 
July 17 ..... TE%@79% ...@... 103@123 
July 18 ..... T65%@78% ...@... 103@123 
July 19 ..... 74 @T77 ee +» 103@124 
July 20 ..... 78% @76% -@. 103@124 
July 21, 1917 78% @81% @200 80@125 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
July 20, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


7——Domestic—, -——-Bonded——_, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 





ovees . 2 11 489 o% 81 70 
esees 1 ve 89 oe ee ee 
Barley eevee 28 6 474 14 3 14 


Flaxseed ... 124 377 1,470 42 22 133 

WHEAT—Market dead; one car received. 
Weather conditions caused much uneasiness. 
Scattered showers reported, but heavy reduc- 
tions from July 1 forecasts predicted. 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 

Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 

Saturday (July 20), at Duluth-Superior, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

c—— Receipts, -—Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 





Spring ..... 1 47 678 765 
Durum 1 9 314 7 201 
WEteP cece bs oe 33 ° 35 
Western ... .. os ee os es 3 
Totals ... 2 56 925 we 48 1,004 
BAD cctecvsce 15 4 97 ee 14 176 
Bonded .. .. oe 6 as $1 22. 
ae oe eo 19 ee ee es 
Barley wan 5 203 34 29 161 
Bonded .. .. oe 8 es 7 54 
Flaxseed . 2 23 25 93 46 ee 
Bonded’. 27 5 be é 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks July 20, and 


receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): Receipts by 
r~ Wheat stocks—, -———grad 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 3916 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor 
1 nor, 2 nor -. 3,246 be 3 412 
2 dk nor 
3 nor 
8 dk nor oe «+ 299 os 2 119 
All other 
spring .. 1 262 1,372 1 32 100 
Durum 4 21 3,317 oe 11 173 
Winter ae.” se 1 as os ee 
Le ve 45 es oe 14 
Mixed ..... «. v6 ee o» 2 #117 


Totals ... 56 273 8,280 1 50 86995 

FLAXSEED—tTrade light and fluctuations 
violent. Monday morning at opening market 
was fairly easy, but before close had jumped 
more than 30c bu. Market reached low 
Point about middle of week, but closed fairly 
strong. Conditions for growing crop not very 
good. 

RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 








lose— —, 
Opening July 21 
July15 High Low July 20 1917 
July ..$4.32 $4.61 $4.41 $4.51 $3.13 
Sept... 4.42 4.68 4.49 4.57 3.15% 
Oct. .. 4.40 4.66 4.46 4.52 3.11 
Nov... 4.36 4.62 4.43 4.48 bas 
BALTIMORE, JULY 20 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbi, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 
Spring, Liberty grade .......... $11.25 @11.40 
Winter, Liberty grade ...... «+++ 10.560@11.00 
Hard winter, Liberty grade .... 11.25@11.40 
Rye flour, pure and blended..... 8.00@10.00 
City mills’ jobbing prices: | 
City mills’ blended patent...... --@11.50 
City mills’ spring patent. . ++» @11.50 
City mills’ winter patent. @11.35 
City mills’ 100 per cent straight. @11.26 
MILLFEED—Milis, winter and_ spring, 


while offering nothing except in a jobbing 


-way, were nominally quoting in car lots, in 


100-1b sacks, per ton, as follows: bran, $31; 
middlings, $33. 

WHEAT—Unchanged; movement and de- 
mand improving. Receipts, 261,500 bus; 
stock, 349,821. Closing prices: No. 2 


winter, $2.356%; No, 2 red garlic, $2.33%. 


CORN—Irregular; demand good, movement 
light. Receipts, 27,344 bus; stock, 228,249. 
Closing prices: domestic No. 3 yellow, track, 
$1.90; southern white, $2.05; yellow, $1.90; 
mixed, $1.80. Range for week of southern, 
$1.80@2.17; near-by yellow cob, bbl, $9. 

OATS—tEasier; movement large, demand 
fair. Receipts, $79,317 bus; exports, 804,171; 


stock, 1,474,217. Closing prices: contract No. 
2 white clipped for export, 84c asked; stand- 
ard white, domestic, 88c; No. 3 white, do- 
mestic, 87%c. 

RYE—Advanced 2c; demand quiet, move- 
ment limited. Receipts, 5,273 bus; stock, 
94,128. Closing price of new No, 2 western 
for export, $1.73; range for week of new 
near-by bag lots, $1.45 @1.80, 


KANSAS CITY, JULY 20 


FLOUR—Administration 100 per cent hard 
wheat flour is quoted generally at the basic 
price, which equals $10.60@10.65 per bbl, in 
cotton 98-lb sacks. Soft wheat flour is not 
holding up to the basic price in all cases, 
quotations down to $10@10.20 per bbl, in 
cotton 98-lb sacks being reported. 


MILLFEED—Bran, per ton, in 100-lb 
sacks, $25.18@25.25; mill-run, $26.23@26.43; 
shorts, $27@27.43. 

WHEAT—The following sales were report- 
ed today: No. 1 dark hard, 8 cars at $2.24, 
48 at $2.24, 12 at $2.23%, 13 at $2.22; No. 2 
dark hard, 6 cars at $2.24, 19 at $2.23, 10 at 
$2.22. No. 3 dark hard, 7 cars at $2.22%, 
6 at $2.22; No. 1 hard, 9 cars at $2.22, 37 at 
$2.21, 1 at $2.20; No. 2 hard, 2 cars at $2.22, 
7 at $2.21, 2 at $2.20, 1 at $2.19; No. 3 hard, 
1 car at $2.18. Soft wheat, No, 1, 34 cars at 
$2.18, 1 at $2.18%; No, 2, 23 cars at $2.16, 
2 at $2.15%. 

CORN—White, No. 2, nominally $1.98@2, 
No. 3, $1.89@1.92; yellow, No. 2 $1.77@1.80, 
No. 3 $1.70@1.73; mixed, No. 2 $1.70@1.75, 
No. 3 $1.63 @1.66. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
Wheat, bus. 4,606,200 936,000 1,345,950 213,300 





Corn, bus... 293,750 114,750 276,250 7,500 
Oats, bus... 110,500 125,800 64,500 111,000 
Rye, bus.... 1,100 4,400 1,100 82,200 
Wariey,. BEB... ccccee ~ ceves 1,400 2,800 
Bran, tons.. 260 100 1,400 1,000 
Hay, tons... 4,116 7,800 984 3,540 
Flour, bbls. . 6,000 2,750 36,250 37,500 





ST. LOUIS, JULY 20 

FLOUR—New hard wheat flour, $10.23@ 
10.40 bbl, bulk; new soft wheat flour, 
10.23 bbl, bulk. Straight rye flour, 
10.25 bbl; white, $10.50@11, jute. Rice flour, 
$8.60@9 per 100 lbs, cotton. Barley flour, $8 
@8.50 bbl 

MILLFEED—St. Louis maximum price on 
bran, in 100-lb sacks, $1.37; middlings, $1.47; 
mixed feed, $1.43; white hominy feed, $59 
ton; yellow, $58; alfalfa meal, .$33. 

WHEAT—Very good demand at govern- 
ment prices. Receipts, 1,909 cars, against 
1,109 last week. 

CORN—Demand fair, prices 11@20c lower. 
Receipts, 209 cars, against 305. Closing 
prices: No. 3 corn, $1.53; No. 4 corn, $1.45; 
No. 6 corn, $1.31; No. 3 yellow, $1.62; No. 2 
white, $1.94, 

CORN GOODS—Corn meal, in 100-lb sacks, 
$4.40; cream meal, $4.70; grits and hom- 
iny, $ 

OATS—Prices 3@3%c lower; demand fair. 
Receipts, 321 cars, against 160. Closing 
prices: standard, old and new, 76%c; No. 3 
white, new 75c, old 75% @76c; No. 4 white, 
old, 75%c; No. 2 mixed, new, 73%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r-Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
38,550 48,940 49,050 66,850 
- 2,462,459 522,820 625,680 578,390 
377,000 529,550 144,370 263,700 
738,885 642,520 497,100 452,600 
2,500 
8,000 12,800 


Flour, bbls... 
Wheat, bus. 





Barley, bus. : 


NEW YORK, JULY 20 

FLOUR—More active, though mill offer- 
ings were lighter than expected. Total sales 
set by some as high as 200,000 bbis. Quo- 
tations: springs and Kansas, $11.35@11.75 
bbl; winters, $11@11.55,—cotton. Receipts 
approximately 270,000 sacks. 

RYE FLOUR—Inactive. Stocks ample, and 
no immediate change looked for. Quota- 
tions, spot and to arrive, $10@11.50 bbl, jute. 

CORN GOODS—Better quality meal in fair 
demand, but no large business. Yellow gran- 
ulated meal, $4.85@5.10 bbl; white, $56.05@ 





5.65,—cotton. Corn flour, $5.40@6 bbi, cot- 
ton, Corn starch, 5% @6c Ib. 
BARLEY FLOUR—Quiet, with some de- 


mand for improved, which sold at $9.75@ 
10.25 bbl, with old at $7.90@9,—in sacks, 

RICE FLOUR—Quoted at 9% @10%c Ib. 

WHEAT—Activity increasing, but still 
limited. 

CORN—Declined in face of large receipts. 
Sellers cautious. No. 2 yellow, $2.00%; No. 
3 yellow, $1.90%. Receipts, 82,600 bus. 

OATS—Strong. Exporters showed some in- 
terest. Quotations, 87% @88%c, according to 
quality. Receipts, 760,000 bus. 


BOSTON, JULY 20 

FLOUR—Kansas hard wheat 100 per cent 
patents offered freely at $11.43 bbl, cotton; 
soft winter wheat 100 per cent patents, $11.25 
@11.43 bbi, cotton. 

MILLFEED—Market on all kinds of mill- 
feed dull and nominal. No new wheat feed 
offered. Barley feed a shade firmer at $40 
per ton; rye feed, $54; stock feed, $55; gluten 
feed, $54.02; hominy feed, $61.90; oat hulls, 
reground, $21.50,—all in 100’s. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—White corn flour in 
moderate demand at $5.80@6.10 per 100 Ibs, 
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in sacks. White corn meal, $5.50@5.65; yel- 
low, $5.25@5.50; granulated, $4.75; bolted, 
$4.70; feeding corn meal, $3.50@3.55; cracked 
corn, $3.55@3.60; hominy grits and samp, 
$5.50@5.75,—all in 100’s. 

SUBSTITUTES—Oatmeal in quiet demand 
at $4.90 per 90-lb sack for rolled and $5.64 
for cut and ground. Patent rye flour, new, 
$9.50@10.50 bbl, in sacks; new barley flour, 
$9.25@10.25 bbl, in sacks, 


WEEKRK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


-~Receipts—, c-—Stocks— 
1918 1917 1918 1917 


Flour, bblis.... en A) ee ae rey 
ee re 378,897 1,730 348,132 
Corn, bus..... 3,800 .. sass 120,080 6,366 
Oats, bus..... 278,300 99,020 255,827 711,639 
BPO, CORiewocs cices “secce 16,928 1,262 
Wee. CEB ss cicae. ‘seeve 40,414 13,167 
Millfeed, tons. ..... BO. as¥er-- sess 
Corn meal, bbis GION ikwas bese.) cones 
Oatmeal, cases 11,600 BOS canes Secsee 
Oatmeal, sacks G1 sadn!) teases Cecees 


*Includés 52,500 bbis for export. 

Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing July 20 were 125,000 bus oats and 80,000 
bus barley. 


MINNEAPOLIS, JULY 23 

Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carload or round lots, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, per bbl in 98-lb cottons, 
were within the following range: 

Standard 100 per cent flour..... $10.68@10.73 

Mills are not making any quotations to 
Amsterdam or United Kingdom ports. 

Durum flour quotations, per bbl, in 98-Ib 
cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, today (July 23), 
were: 

War semolina ..........eeeeeee $10.68 @10.73 
MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 





1918 1917 1916 1915 
July 27... «seees 144,160 380,380 269,980 
July 20... 255,362 165,850 380,620 250,340 
July 13... 280,495 188,305 340,345 240,850 
July 6... 191,195 159,470 265,520 202,170 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 
1918 1917 1916 1915 


July 27... wcsece 3,880 24,115 8,360 
July 20... 5,460 2,695 24,850 6,910 
July 13... 9,165 18,050 22,685 2,850 
July 6... 16,930 20,500 20,680 1,420 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1918 1917 1918 1917 


May 18. 64 57,125 135,675 231,640 11,930 355 
May 25. 64 57,125 107,923 222,530 9,065 000 
June 1. 64 57,125 111,465 207,460 4,055 000 
June 8. 62 56,175 141,130 202,210 5,725 205 
June 15. 62 56,625 129,750 145,406 8,655 518 
June 22. 60 53,725 130,435 188,670 14,620 615 
June 29. 64 56,225 134,065 167,645 27,585 1,120 
July 6. 6456,725 47,505 146,420 1,830 eee 
July 13. 64 56,725 54,280 166,040 975 

July 20. 54 48,475 29,045 124,800 ° 

MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed today 
(July 23), for prompt shipment (14 days), 
per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported 
as follows by brokers: 
< July 23 Year ago 
+ | MEPL TT Tee $25.45 @26.32 $35.00@34.00 
Stand. middlings.. 27.45@28.09 44.00@45.00 
Flour middlings... 26.80@27.15 49.00@50.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 26.13@26.90 55.00@57.00 

CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibst........ $58.50 @59.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst - 58.50@59.00 








No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 58.50@59.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 58.00@68.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. -» @43.00 
White corn meal, granulated*... 9.20@ 9.30 
Corn meal, yellow*® ............++ 8.80@ 9.00 
TO BORE, WMS oc cvtsvetosss ‘ @10.50 
Rye flour, pure dark*® .......... «1+» @ 7.00 
Barley flour, 98-lb cottons ...... 9.25@ 9.45 
Buckwheat flour, bbi* 13.50@14.00 
Whole wheat flour, bbl* 9.80@10.30 
Graham, standard, bbi* ....... 9.80@10.30 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood .......... 10.00@. 

Mill screenings, per ton ........ 10.00@15.00 
Elevator screenings, per ton .... 12.00@20.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 40.00@45.00 


Recleaned buckwheat screenings 45.00@50.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 15.00@20.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton.. 13.00@15.00 
Oil cake, 2,000 Ibs ............. -@. 
Oil meal, 2,000 Ibs, 100-Ib sackst 55. 00@56. 00 
*Per bbl in sacks. fCar-lot prices. Less 
than car lots, $1@1.25 per ton additional. 
tIn sacks. 


Minneapolis Wheat Prices 
Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis are as follows: 





No. 1 No. 2 
Dark northern spring.... $2.23% $2.20% 
Northern spring ........ 2.21% 2.18% 
err a 2.16% 2.13% 
Amber durum .......... 2.23% 2.20% 
EE. ¢ wae nkos wkd os% ot 2.21% 2.18% 
= PS eee 2.14% 2.11% 
Dark hard winter ....... 2.23% 2.20% 
PP eas 2.21% 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter ..... 2.19% 2.16% 
Pere re rere 2.21% 2.18% 


Duluth prices le over Minneapolis. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 





Saturday were: uly 21 
July 20 July 13 1917 

Wheat, bus ..... 259,080 638,330 663,570 
Flour, bbis ...... 11,582 13,041 19,845 
Milistuff, tons ... 262 522 465 
Corn, bus ....... 156,940 151,280 62,220 
Oa Se, F652 ee 311,500 327,120 180,200 
46,350 61,610 143,850 

b +» 11,000 30,000 31,000 
Flaxseed, bus” +++ 16,000 58,000 63,000 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: July 21 
July 20 July 13 1917 
Wheat, bus ..... 42,510 77,000 468,860 
Flour, bbis ...... 314,936 316,238 163,459 
Millstuff, tons ... 13/280 11,679 10,622 
Corn, bua ....:.. 93,240 108,900 46,000 
Oats, bus ....... 429,000 607,960 498,750 
Barley, bus ..... 67,760 180,180 159,460 
Rye, bus ........ 14,760 42,470 15,600 
Flaxseed, bus ... 2,060 8,480 11,100 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 





ted): July 21 July 22 
Wha 20 siagealt 138 1917 1916 

No. 1 hard ..... eee 441 
No, 1 northern. ges ees 6 2,254 
No. 2 northern. . a hee wae 31 1,703 
Other grades ... ... con 897 3,317 
Se 56 138 934 7,715 
BH BOERS . gi aawre 1,669 | a ee eee | 
St ee 4,632 en | «ison weedy 
Bt SERS e ibsives 11,841 Meee. Beate --japees 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 


‘ corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 


range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 
rd Corn Oats Rye Barley 
- 165@175 75%@76% 188@190 105@125 
iT. 165@175 76 @77 188@190 105@127 
18.. 163@176 75% @76% 184@185 105@128 
19.. 160@170 74% @75% 184@185 105@129 
20.. 160@170 73 @74 184@185 105@130 
22.. 155@162 71%@72% 184@186 100@125 
23*. 212@213 77% @78 190@192 115@155 
17. 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
July 21 July 22 July 24 
July.20 July 13 1917 1916 1915 


Corn .... 184 219 3 3 18 
Oats .... 316 349 39 297 22 
Barley... 500 596 124 156 54 
Rye ..... 37 65 15 26 5 
Flaxseed. 63 87 161 40 65 





Flaxsee_d and Products 


Linseed oil meal is at least $1 ton higher 
for the week, due largely to strength in 
flaxseed. Demand continues unusually good, 
considering how far the feeding season is 
advanced. Linseed mills have no difficulty 
whatever in disposing of their by-product 
production from week to week, notwithstand- 
ing the high prices asked and the advances 
in freight rates. Supplies of flaxseed are 
dwindling rapidly and manufacturers say 
meal will be very scarce before another crop 
can be harvested. Oil meal is firm at $55 
@56 ton, in sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Raw linseed oil is quoted at $1.87 gallon, 
ear lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis, and is in re- 
markably good demand. 

Unfavorable crop conditions are said to be 
the influence back of the strength in flax- 
seed. Fluctuations have been wide this past 
week, market jumping 30c bu in one day. 
While it is admitted that rains have been 
beneficial to growing flax in the Northwest, 
yet the trade is inclined to be pessimistic 
as to the outcome. It’s a long time to har- 
vest, however, and there are some who still 
look for a fair crop. 

* #* 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 

flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
c—Mplsa—,  -———Duluth——_,, 
Track To arr. Track — Oct, 


July 16 ...$4.47% 4.47% 4.51 4.4 4.54% 
July 17 ... 4.41% 4.41% 4.43% 143 4.47% 
July 18 ... 4.43% 4.438% 4.45 4.45 4.47% 
July 19 ... 4.48% 4.48% 4760 4.50 4.51 
July 20 ... 4.49% 4.49% 4.51 4.51 4.52 
July 22 ... 4.54% 4.54% 4.56 4.56 4.51 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-——Receipts——, -———In store—_, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
Minneapolis. 16 63 105 63 151 40 
Duluth...... 29 28 1,308 166 399 1,603 


Totals..... 45 911,413 229 6650 1,643 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 

neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1917, to July 
20, 1918, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

7-—-Receipts—, --Shipments—, 

1917-18 1916-17 1917-18 1916-17 




















Minneapolis .. 5,924 8,330 888 546 
Duluth ....... 2,983 7,845 3,001 8,652 
Totals ...... 8,907 16,1756 3,889 9,198 





United States Visible Supply of Wheat 

The following shows the visible supply of 
wheat in the United States on July 13, 1918, 
with comparisons (000’s omitted): 


Year Bus Year Bus 

pt Peek ee O36. 2DOT. sa vevces 47,086 
ib EE ee oe ee, eS ee 24,248 
oe EE eee SRGRS+ 2908 si. tcdie< 12,339 
SEES bio iF vigre:00's A ee) ae ee 12,719 
Sey 15,269 1908.......... 13,067 
_ PFE 28,957 1902.......... 19,808 
RPE, 20,183 1901.......... 27,959 
| SER 29,272 1900.......... 46,081 
Seer 10,834 1899.......... 34,552 
gy Re Oe 7,233 1898...... 10,461 
ert ot oe SR/Gl2 SOS. Le cee 15,324 








Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

‘The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by miils of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth; also by 66 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 57,600 bbis, from 
Sept. 1, 1917, to July 13, 1918, with compari- 
sons, in bbls (000’s omitted): 

-—Output—, -—Exports—, 

1917-18 1916-17 1917-18 1916-17 








Minneapolis -13,165 14,258 870 §=61,090 
Duluth-Superior 2,020 26,390 obese 59 
66 outside mills 6598 8,640 210 133 

Tehals .. tks 15,783 49,288 1,080 382 


* Bonded: 


Weekly Flour Exports 

New York, July 22.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in thousands of bar- 
rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for the 

weeks ending on following dates, were: 
July 21 July 22 
Destination— wie 4 20 July13 1917 1916 
London ........ 13 49 





Liverpool ..... ‘ 5 42 oe 4 
Glasgow ....... 1 1 4 64 
Leith ......00. os is oa 9 
TRO  ciwcscscdce os A 4 es 
Marseilles ee 5 10 33 15 
Bristol ..... P 42 3 6 
Bordeaux ...... 3 10 ve ea 
«Havre ......... 5 81 ee 
CORRS .cscavcses 2 10 ee 
La Pallice .. 3 os i. 
Bergen .... - 30 ae 11 ee 
BEE, oo yacses ds es «e 19 
Falmouth ..... é% = ea es 
bee ee ae 14 ae 2% 
Dundee ........ ee pe oe il 
Rotterdam .... 7 o« ee 12 
Copenhagen ... .. ee ee 1 
Christiania .... .. ee oe 7 
Gibraltar ...... ei ie be 37 
CURD weddsreccs és ee ve 41 
BREE: Cheeee kee ove as “> 3 
San Domingo .. .. ae oe 3 
Other W. I.’s ..  .. ee es 6 
Cen. America .. .. os ve 35 
Brasil 2. ..0000. 5 
Other BB, ..0 oe eo és 8 
Others ......... oe a 84 10 
Totals ....... 42 183 139 344 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 





July 20 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore .. 394 210 4,413 


eee 88 467 17 40 
173 820 760 12 71 
179 4,566 1,960 399 221 











ei oe 649 =i. 

24 58 17 ) eee 

Duluth ..... 5 eee 2 1 42 
Galveston ... 3 4 eee ese eee 
Indianapolis. 50 902 91 : 
Kansas City. 1,331 905 366 10 vk 
Milwaukee... 2 439 201 9 24 
Minneapolis. . 56 184 316 37 «6601 
New Orleans. 5 96 Jae 6 
Newp. News. bee one 882. ... ves 
New York... 13 247 «1,845 22 171 
Omaha ..... 346 486 430 8 19 
Peoria ...... « és 323 236, . «s. See 
Philadelphia. 167 176 486... 98 
St. Louis ... 625 365 221 3 5 
Toledo ...... 91 49 192 58 127 
Lakes ...... 110 105 we isa) 34 
Totals..... 3,574 10,023 10,178 687 1,419 
July 13, 1918 925 10,200 10,748 729 1,444 
July 21, 1917 9,621 3,218 8,975 464 1,561 
July 22, 1916 38,635 4,613 9,023 474 1,563 


July 24, 1915 6,332 2,755 2,083 85 309 

Changes for the week: Increases—Wheat, 
2,649,000 bus. Decreases—Corn, 177,000 bus; 
oats, 570,000; rye, 42,000; barley, 25,000. 
Increase—Barley, 4,000 bus. De- 
crease—Oats, 4,000 bus. 


Prices of Spring Patent and Wheat 

The following table gives the average quo- 
tation of patent flour per 196 Ibs in wood, 
f.o.b, Minneapolis, as obtained from north- 
western mills, and the closing price of No. 1 
northern wheat at Minneapolis on July 23, 
1918, and on approximately the same date 
in other years: 





lnor Pat lnor Pat 
Year bu bbl Year bu bbl 
SOAS, «c's $2.21 $10.70 1904..... $ .99 $4.90 
. > ee 2.80 12.50 1903..... 4.20 
BOE s bce 1 6.20 1902..... 77 3.60 
1916..... 1.45% 7.10 1901..... 6 3.60 
1914..... 89% 4.55 1900..... 76 3.85 
1913..... 90% 4.80 1899..... 69 3.60 
1912..... 1.06% 65.35 1898..... 89 4.35 
ae 4.86 1897..... 17 4.25 
1910..... 1.28 6.10 1896..... 6 3.10 
1909..... 1.32 6.20 1896..... 57 3.35 
1908..... 1.16 5.60 1894..... 61 3.30 
2007. ce os 99 4.70 1893..... 80 3.50 
hee -78 3.90 1892..... .98 4.05 
1905..... 1.14 5.40 1891..... .88 4.75 





Exports for Week Ending July 13, 1918 








Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbis bus 
by SENS er rae 139,000 78,000 
oc Ee ee seees 656,000 
BPUTEEOUO, ic tsetse . vovee” > oties 31,000 
Newp. News.. ..... sees 44,000 ...... 
ROU, WOON ose dks ovate 183,000 764,000 
Prev, week... 29,000 474,000 163,000 3, 183,000 
Sy ror ts 4 
COOMSRONE ccc tices =) #0bes 126,000 ...... 
TOCA n.c0e vvcee +++ 183,000 ...... 





Summary of U. 8. and Canadian Exports 
July lto Sanmre time 
July 13,1918 last year 


Wheat, bus .....csss. 29,000 7,412,000 
Flour, bbis ......... 346,000 324,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 1,586,000 8,868,000 
CORR, DUR ov icsedde'es 474,000 712,000 
Oats, bus ........ see 3,947,000 6,038,000 





Coarse Grain in Northwest 

July 22.—Corn has been fairly strong in 
Minneapolis all week, due, however, more to 
light offerings of choice milling grades than 
to demand. Market opened strong for the 
week, advancing 5c, but this held only two 
days, and at the close prices were 5 @8c lower 
than a week ago. No. 3 yellow is quoted at 
$1.55@1.62 bu. 

Oats also are about 5c lower for the week. 
The near approach of the harvest, with ex- 
pected heavy receipts, naturally has a soften- 
ing influence, Spot No. 8 whites are quoted 
at 71% @72%c bu. 

Rye receipts were trifling throughout the 
week, and this helped to maintain prices, 
New rye, however, is expected daily and, 
naturally, trading is light. Spot quotations 
are 6c bu lower for the week. No. 2 rye on 





July 24, 1918 


track is quoted nominally at $1.84@1.86, ana 
to arrive at $1.75. 

Barley also is weaker, with new grain ex- 
pected almost daily. Harvesting is under 
way in places, and receipts should pick up 
shortly. Millers are still the best buyers of 
barley and they take the choicest of the 
offerings. Feed grades are 5c lower, with 
ree ager unchanged, The range is $1 
@1 u. 


Northwestern Flaxseed Crop 

The Department of Agriculture estimates 
of the flaxseed crop in the Northwest by 

years were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
Minnesota. *2,358 1,980 1,700 3,150 2,930 
N. Dakota. 8,060 3,764 8,137 6,534 6,972 
8S. Dakota... 1,277 980 930 1,100 750 


Totals... 11, - 6,724 10,767 10,784 10,652 
Montana... 8,641 1,266 3,088 2,625 2,400 
*Based on pay July 1, 1918. 











Mi lis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
o—Mpls—, -—-Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 





July 17 .... 49 84 ee 5 27 «245 
July 18 .... 26 93 ee 1 27 «261 
July 19 .... 49 68 oe 1 16 205 
July 20.... 41 119 ee 5 42 198 
July 22 .... 658 166 1 2 27 «245 
July 23 .... 66 75 1 63 461 

Totals.... 289 605 1 15 «191 1,615 





London Exchange 
London exchange at Minneapolis was 
quoted as follows: 


Sight 8-day 60-day 
July 17-20 ...... $4.75% $....@4.74% $4.71% 
July 22-23 ...... 4.75% ....@4.74% 4.71% 


Three-day guilders were quoted today 
(July 23) at 49 


British Crop Estimates Reduced 

Wasuinoton, D. C., July 20.—Unfa- 
vorable weather and a farm labor short- 

age will reduce food crops in England 
below previous estimates, according to 
cable advice received by the Food Ad- 
ministration, and may considerably in- 
crease the food requirements of Great 
Britain which must levied against the 
stocks of the United States. The report 
to the Food Administration reads: 

“British agriculturalists have been seri- 
ously concerned about drouth which 
checked the growth of wheat here for six 
weeks, particularly on light soils. Bar- 
ley and oats also suffered, as well as root- 
crops, and even potatoes were retarded 
by cold weather and lack of rain. Luck- 
ily the weather has now broken and rain 
is plentiful. Nevertheless it still looks as 
though early _— about the possi- 
bility of the wheat crops in the United 
ee will have to be modified owing 
to difficulties of newly broken ground and 
lack of labor. True, women and children 
are being rapidly recruited for the forth- 
coming harvest; but even with the help of 
urban holiday-makers and German pris- 
oners, farmers are skeptical whether they 
will be able to get in all that they have 
raised, 

“Owing to early frosts and insect at- 
tacks on fruit, the food controller is now 
battling with an utterly unforeseen short- 
age of jam for our armies and civilian 
populations, There is still a shortage of 
cheese, and lard has just been formally 
rationed, Hogs, too, have not been raised 
as rapidly on this side of the Atlantic as 
was hoped, owing to the abnormally high 
prices demanded for breeding sows and 
weaning pigs. This, too, in Yenhe of a 
great outburst of municipal enterprise.” 

Ricuarp B, Warrovs. 








Bakery Incorporations 

American Restaurant & Bakery Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio; capital stock, $15,000. 
Incorporators: R. Payton and A. Mannion. 

Carrand Baking Co., Dallas, Texas; 
capital stock, $10,000. 

lue Pond Baking Co., Akron, Ohio; 
capital stock, $10,000. Incorporators: 
Thomas J. Avery, C. S. Repp and J. Ful- 
mer, 

Lorraine Restaurant & Baking Co., 
Manhattan, N. Y; capital stock, $50,000 
Incorporators: P. F. rvey, A. M. Davis 
and M. London. 

Roskam-Beck Baking Co., Norfolk, Va; 
capital stock, $10,000. Incorporators: P 
Roskam, Otto Beck. 

Reliable Restaurant & Bakery Co., Inc., 
New York; capital stock, $5,000. Incor- 
porators: H., . and R. G. Levine. 

Illinois Home Baking Co., Chicago; 
capital stock, $2,500. rators: D 
Braitberg, A. Giller, I. Lupaits 

Health Baking Co., K Mich; 
capital stock, ah 

urns-Bowe Co., an 
Ohio; capital stock, sek, $450,000 to $200,000 
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NEW REGULATIONS COVERING FLOUR MILLING 


(Continued from page 285.) 


millfeed in any quantities without. stipu- 
lating that the terms of the uniform Food 
Administration contract shall prevail. He 
shall fill out in every such contract cover- 
ing flour, the flour charge items appearing 
under “Method of calculating maximum 
delivered fair price,” and in every such 
contract covering feed, the feed charge 
items appearing thereunder, and_ shall 
print under the item “Reasonable price 
schedule” the figures furnished to the 
miller by the United States Food Admin- 
istration for that purpose. 

This rule requires the confirmation by 
written contract of every telegraphic or 
other order for flour of 25 bbls or more 
or feed of 5 tons or more, even though 
by reason of shortage in time the flour is 
shipped before the actual signing of the 
contract. Until such contract is signed it 
shall be understood that the transaction 
is subject to the terms and conditions of 
the United States Food Administration 
contract. 

Note—The full form of the prescribed sales 


contract is printed on pages 10-12 of the Food 
Administration pamphlet. 


UNIFORM INVOICE 


The wheat miller shall invoice all wheat 
flour and wheat millfeed, except sales to 
individual consumers, and except sales of 
15 bbls or less of flour and three tons or 
less of millfeed, on an invoice form on the 
front or. back of which shall be printed all 
information shown in this rule and in the 
form prescribed, the schedule of “reason- 
able prices” to be in accordance with 
schedule which will be furnished any mill- 
er. He shall fill out in every such invoice 
covering flour, the flour charge items ap- 
pearing under “Method of calculating in- 
voice price,” and in every invoice aor | 
feed the feed charge items under suc 
heading. 

The following items shall appear on 
front or back of every invoice: “reason- 
able price” schedule, bulk, mill; maxi- 
mum permissible margins over basis on 
various Classes of sales; method of calcu- 
lating invoice price. 

SHIPMENT RULES 

The wheat miller in invoicing where 
change in destination is made at the re- 
quest of the buyer and such change re- 
sults in a freight rate other than that 
specified in the original contract shall 
charge to the buyer any additional freight 
charge over, and credit to the buyer any 
lesser freight charge under, that specified 
in the contract. If the wheat miller makes 
a change in point of shipment from that 
originally named in the contract such 
change of point of shipment shall not re- 
sult in change of delivered cost to buyer. 
In such case the bulk mill price and 
freight charge shown on the invoice must 
be identical with similar prices and 
charges shown in the original contract. 

The wheat miller in making carload 
shipments of wheat, wheat flour or wheat 
millfeed, shall load in each car not less 
than the minimum amounts prescribed be- 
low except with the special written per- 
mission of the United States Food Ad- 
ministration, or such higher minimum as 
may be prescribed by published freight 
tariff, provided that when a car of lower 
carrying capacity is used the maximum 
load which the car will carry may be used 
without rmission: wheat flour and 
wheat millfeed, 60,000 Ibs; wheat, car ca- 
pacity. Double loading, i. e., loading for 
more than one customer in one car, is per- 
missible, 

SURSTITUTES FOR BAKERS 

The licensee manufacturing wheat flour 
shall not sell, ship or deliver to ig - 
son engaged in the business of baking 
bread or rolls, any wheat flour unless the 
buyer purchases at the same time, or the 
licensee satisfies himself that the buyer 
has purchased, 1 Ib of wheat flour substi- 
vee for every 3 lbs of wheat flour pur- 
chased. 

Wheat flour substitutes for the purpose 


of this rule shall include bran, shorts and, 


middlings, corn flour, corn meal, edible 
corn starch, hominy, corn grits, barley 
flour, rolled oats, oatmeal, rice, rice flour, 
buckwheat flour, potato flour, sweet pota- 
to flour, milo, kaffir, and feterita flours 
and meals, soya bean meal, peanut meal, 
cassava flour, taro flour, banana flour and 
other products of a similar nature which 
may be used in -baking. 


Graham or whole wheat flour containing 
25 per cent of bran, shorts or middlings, 
and mixed flour containing 25 per cent of 
substitute flour may be sold to persons en- 
ga in the business of baking bread or 
rolls, without substitutes, but if it con- 
tains less than 25 per cent it must only 
be sold with an amount of wheat flour sub- 
stitutes which, added to the bran, shorts 
and middlings contained in the graham 
or whole wheat flour (everything over 74 
per cent extraction), will equal the total 
amount of substitutes required. 

Potatoes may be sold to persons en- 
gaged in the business of baking bread or 
rolls as a wheat flour substitute in the 
proportion of 4 lbs of potatoes in place of 
1 lb of other substitutes. 

SUBSTITUTES FOR CONSUMERS 

No licensee manufacturing wheat flour 
shall, without the permission of the Unit- 
ed States Food Administrator, ship or 
deliver such wheat flour to any retailer or 


consumer unless the buyer purchases at 


the same time, or the licensee satisfies 
himself that the buyer has purchased 1 lb 
of wheat flour substitutes for every 1 lb 
of wheat flour purchased, or, in the case 
of whole wheat or graham flour contain- 
ing at least 95 per cent of the entire 
wheat, 3 lbs of wheat flour substitutes for 
every 5 lbs of such whole wheat or graham 
flour purchased. 

Wheat flour substitutes for the purpose 
of this rule shall include hominy, corn 
grits, corn meal, corn flour, edible corn 
starch, barley flour, rolled oats, oatmeal, 
rice, rice flour, buckwheat flour, potato 
flour, sweet potato flour, soya bean flour, 
milo, kaffir and feterita flours and meals. 

The wheat miller shall not accept any 
return of wheat flour substitutes without 
the written permission of the United 
States Food Administration. 

QUANTITIES AND. SALES 

The wheat miller shall not deliver wheat 
flour to any individual consumer residing 
in towns or cities in quantities in excess of 
25 Ibs, nor to any individual consumer in 
rural or farm communities in quantities 
in excess of 50 lbs, without the written 
permission of the United States Food Ad- 
ministrator. 

The attention of millers is called to the 
fact that compulsory sales of wheat flour 
substitutes with wheat flour will not be 
permitted after Sept. 1, 1918. After that 
date millers cannot refuse -4o sell flour to 
retailers on the ground that the retailer 
will not buy wheat flour substitutes from 
the miller, provided that the retailer of- 
fers certificate to show that he has pur- 
chased elsewhere the required amount of 
substitutes. Compulsory combination sales 
to wholesalers are already prohibited. 

Rules will be issued immediately 
through the several offices of the Federal 
Food Administrators governing the size 
of exchange transactions. 





Notes From Cedar Point 

Henry Stude, of Houston, Texas, presi- 
dent of the National Association of Mas- 
ter Bakers, stopped off en route from 
Washington to Chicago, where he was 
going to attend an executive meeting of 
the National Association. 

Michigan had about 19 bakers regis- 
tered, Indiana 28, and Ohio 90, making a 
total of nearly 140. The registration of 
associate members, including supply men, 
showed 110. 

C. H. Van Cleef, of the American Dia- 
malt Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, was present. 
He had with him John Ade and Ed. 
Cahill. 

S. C. Katzinger and W. R. Butler at- 
tended in the interests of Edward Kat- 
zinger Co. They reported that the pan 
business was excellent. 

The Fleischmann Co. had a large num- 
ber of representatives on hand, amongst 
whom were: Carl R. Russ, Hugh Cahill, 
E. S. Lawton, F. C. Pelkey, Charles V. 
Varney and F, E. Newcomb. 

The programme committee consisted of 
Hector Urquhart, Frank Middleton, A. 
L. Stubbs and W. G. Herbold, and credit 
should be given them for their hard work 
in connection with the convention. 

Mrs. C. H. Van Cleef, wife of the popu- 
lar sales-manager of the American Dia- 
malt Co., had the misfortune to meet with 
an accident on the way to the convention. 
She was motoring with a party of friends 


from Toledo to Cedar Point at the time, 
and suffered among other mishaps a bro- 
ken nose and a severe shaking up. Mrs. 
Van Cleef made a quick recovery and 
managed to be around on the third day 
of the meeting. 

J. W. Hicklin, treasurer of the Hub- 
bard Oven Co., was present. He reported 
business good in the oven line. 

A. M. Tousley, Cleveland, Ohio, spent 
some time at the convention. He is a 
prominent flour broker and a large han- 
dler of flour in that market. 

The following flour mill representatives 
were present: B. M. Wilcox and Roy 
Suydam, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co; J. 
Lee Krumm, Krumm Milling Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio; George A. Daut, Red Wing 
Milling Co; W. F.. Steele and Oscar Mill- 
er, Marshall Milling Co; J. H. Blanton, 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas; F. 
P. Fisher, Southwestern Milling Co; K. 
K. Baldwin, Maney Milling Co; A. A. 
Lederer, Lederer Milling Co., Cleveland; 
H. Clausing and E. L. Blank, Washburn- 
Crosby Co; William C. Tench and W. S. 
Neiswonger, Russell-Miller Milling Co; 
H. W. Colvin and E. Theobald, Bay State 
Milling Co; A. L, Makley, Big Diamond 
Milling Co; R. P. Samborn, Listman Mill 
Co; C. H. Hitch, Kehlor Flour Mills Co; 
T. A. Linfitt, Shane Bros. & Wilson; L. 
B. Eller, Noblesville Milling Co; F. F. 
Felkner and P. J. McKinney, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co; W. G. Horning and E. 
G. Knerr, Cleveland Milling Co; A. L. 
Chittenden, W. J. Jennison Co; W. K. 
Algire, Century Milling Co; E. McDaniel, 
National Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio; W. 
C. Gould, Theobald Milling Co., Cleve- 
land; Jacob Geier, Lawrenceburg Roller 
Mills; Henry Trentman, Mayflower Mills, 
Fort Wayne; O. O. Gladden, Consolidated 
Flour Mills Co., Hufchinson, Kansas. 

R. Tennant, president of Tennant & 
Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn., came from 
the Northwest to attend the convention. 
L. Clewell and A. L. Stubbs, representa- 
tives of the company, were with him. 

J. F. Armstrong, sales-manager Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., attended. Others pres- 
ent from this company were E. P. Mitch- 
ell and Walter E. Fuller. E. P. Mitchell 
has been secretary of the Ohio Master 
Bakers’ Association for some years. 

Among the flour brokers present were: 
H. B. Apple, Columbus, Ohio; Jesse C. 
Stewart and W. H. Holaday, Jesse C. 
Stewart Co., Pittsburgh; C. A. Budd, 
Sumner-Budd Co., Indianapolis; W. D. 
Holoway, W. D. Holoway & Co., Monroe- 
ville, Ohio, and George, C. Pickard, To- 
ledo, jobber. 

The Union Wrapping Machine Co.’s in- 
terests were well looked after by Frank 
Streich and A. Katzenberg. Mr. Streich 
reported having lately returned from a 
successful trip to the Pacific Coast. 

The following. representatives of the 
trade press in attendance were: F. S. 
Bamford, Bakers Weekly; R. S. Clissold, 
Bakers Helper; H. E. Cotter, Bakers 
News; S. Levine, Bakers Review; W. H. 
Wiggin, Jr., and A. S, Purves, The North- 
western Miller. 





Ship Food Stores Restricted 


Wasuinerton, D. C., July 20.—Vessels 
in New York harbor which had taken on 
board more foodstuffs than the Food Ad- 
ministration standard ration permits were 
compelled to unload 250,000 Ibs of food 
last month by the co-operative action of 
the War Trade Board. Striking reduc- 
tions were made in wheat, beef, pork, 
sugar and butter. On the other hand, the 
amount of wheat substitutes was in- 
creased by_ 85,000 Ibs. 

In order to conserve the national food 
supply by encouraging purchase abroad, 
ships clearing for Uruguay, Argentina, 
Chile, India and Australia are permitted 
to take aboard only enough wheat flour 
for the initial outward voyage, and must 
supply themselves for the return and the 
next voyage to foreign destination from 
the markets of the above-named countries. 
Exceptions are made only in special cases 
where unforeseen difficulties present them- 
selves. 

Cargo ships clearing for Brazil, Uru- 
guay, Argentina, Chile and Peru may take 
aboard stores for only one way in beef, 
pork, mutton, veal, lamb, poultry, lard 
and eggs. All passenger ships are urged 
to buy in foreign ports as much as pos- 
sible, and more is expected of steamers 
with refrigeration plants than of others 
that carry only ice to preserve their stores. 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 
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WISCONSIN STATE MILLERS 


Midsummer Convention Held at Neenah, July 
19-20—B. A. Eckhart Reviews the Work 
of the Milling Division 


Curcaco, Int., July 20.—The midsum- 
mer meeting of Wisconsin State Millers’ 
Association was held at Neenah, Wis., 
July 19-20. The first session was called- 
to order at 10:15 a.m., Friday, July 19, by 
Lee M. Powell, president, who immediate- 
ly introduced B. A. Eckhart, divisional 
chairman, United States Food Adminis- 
tration Milling Division. 

In a very interesting address, Mr. Eck- 
hart reviewed the events leading up to 
the appointment of the divisional chair- 
men and the organization of the Milling 
Division; he reviewed briefly what had 
been accomplished and the difficulties that 
had been overcome. He stated that the 
very large crop of 1918 made it unneces- 
sary for the Milling Division to exercise 
the same character of supervision that 
had been necessary last year, and that as 
a result the Milling Division had ceased 
to exist. He then took up the tentative 
new rules for operation of mills this year, 
explaining that some changes in the rules 
as he read them would no doubt be made, 
but that the rules as he read and ex- 
plained them contained the salient fea- 
tures of the new regulations. Mr. Eck- 
hart answered numerous questions sub- 
mitted by millers in the audience, his ad- 
dress and answers to inquiries occupy- 
ing nearly two hours. 

At the afternoon session C. H. William- 
son, Milwaukee representative of the Chi- 
cago office of the Grain Corporation, ad- 
dressed the meeting, explaining that How- 
ard B. Jackson, the Grain Corporation 
zone agent, was unable to be present. . 

In the absence of Professor K. L. 
Hatch, of Agricultural Extension Service 
at Madison, G. A. Sell, county agent of 
Winnebago County, Wisconsin, addressed 
the meeting, and pointed out the neces- 
sity for some sort of co-ordination of ef- 
fort in order that farmers might realize 
the maximum price for the wheat raised 
this year, which had been sown largely as 
a result of efforts of the agricultural or- 
ganizations and millers. 
~ A. P. Husband, secretary of Millers’ 
National Federation, reviewed what has 
recently been done by the federation, cov- 
ering subjects of general interest to mill- 
ers. 

F. A. Draper, former accountant with 
Food Administration Milling Division, 
Chicago, made an interesting address on 
mill accounting, illustrating his talk with 
specimens of loose leaf sheets and blue- 
prints. 

The meeting, by a rising vote, endorsed 
B. A. Eckhart for membership on the 
Trade Advisory Committee to be appoint- 
ed by the Food Administration to serve 
in an advisory capacity to Fred J. Ling- 
ham, chief of the milling section. The 
meeting also passed a resolution thanking 
Mr. Eckhart for his administration of 
milling regulations during the past crop 
year. 

President Powell made an interesting 
verbal report of a meeting of rye millers 
recently held at Chicago, for the purpose 
of forming a permanent national asso- 
ciation of rye millers; he expressed the 
hope that such an organization would be 
effected in the near future and suggested 
the advisability of affiliation of the new 
organization with Millers’ National Fed- 
eration. He stated that it was the pur- 
pose to hold a meeting in the near future 
attended by one representative rye miller 
from each of the states where rye is 
milled, and asked that a delegate be ap- 
pointed from the Wisconsin State Millers’ 
Association to attend such a meeting. E. 
O. Wright, of Menomonie, was named to 
represent Wisconsin State Millers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

On Friday evening‘all the millers and 
their guests enjoyed a family dinner at 
Valley Inn, after which there were re- 
marks by several of the guests, followed 
by dancing. 

Saturday was given over to an outing 
on Lake Winnebago, a steamer having 
been engaged on which the party left 
Neenah at 9 o’clock and the entire day 
was spent on the lake or visiting the va- 
rious near-by towns. Luncheon for the 
entire party was served at Winnebago 
Park. 

C. H. Cuarten. 
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The 1918 wheat price levels have neces- 
sitated an advance in flour quotations 
of 80c bbl. Soft wheat flour, family 
grades, is quoted at $10.60 bbl, basis 49’s, 
and flour milled from Turkey wheat, 
$10.70 bbl, basis 98’s, both f.o.b. mills. 
All mills will quote prices f.o.b. mill, 
buyers absorbing the delivery char 
which will be based on the distance of 
haul. A committee of millers has been 
appointed to divide the large cities into 
zones and to establish a proper charge for 
deliveries to different zones. 

Supplies of hard wheat flours are pret- 
ty well exhausted, necessitating increased 
consumption of soft wheat flour. Aside 
from this the trade is without incident, 
except that quite a business has developed 
in new-crop Kansas flours. Bakers are 
unable to obtain supplies of hard wheat 
flour from any other source and until 
new-crop Montana flours are available 
there should be an active demand _here 
for Kansas flours. Kansas mills are quot- 
ing $11.50@11.55 bbl, on track here. 

Flour substitutes have been particularl 
unsalable of late, all buyers being we 
supplied. Rice flour is quoted $7.75@ 
8.50 per 100 lbs. The prevailing quota- 
tion for yellow corn flour is $4.73 per 
100 lbs; white corn flour $5.33. Eastern 
barley flour is quoted at $9.65 bbl. 

A somewhat radical step was taken at 
a recent meeting of millers, held at Port- 
land, in regard to millfeed. Most of the 
mills in this section have heretofore made 
bran and shorts, but an agreement has 
now been reached by the mills to make 
only mill-run feed. 


THE HARVEST 


Rapid progress was made in — 
throughout the week, under favorable 
weather conditions for field work. Very 
high temperatures prevailed on several 
days, and caught considerable areas of 
spring wheat at a critical stage, working 
some additional damage. The crop, how- 
ever, is now made except in late sections. 
Estimates of the yield for Washington, 
Oregon and northern Idaho will again 
have to be somewhat reduced from recent 
estimates of 55,000,000 to 60,000,000 bus. 
The barley and oat crops have suffered 
severely from drouth and heat and the 
yields of these cereals will not exceed the 
light crops of last year. 


NOTES 

The Farmers Union Warehouse & Mill- 
ing Co.’s mill at Troy, Idaho, has been sold 
to August Johnson, F. M. Green and 
Harry Driscoll. 

Coarse grains: No. 2 feed barley, sacked 
$57.25 ton; No. 2 white feed oats, sacked, 
$64.25; 38-lb white clipped eastern oats, 
bulk, $59.75; No. 3 yellow corn, bulk 
$69.50. 

The Pacific Grain Co., of Portland, Ore- 
gon, has opened offices in the Arctic Build- 
ing, Seattle. George L. Neil, formerly 
representing the company at Colfax, 
Wash., is Seattle manager. 

The executive committee of the North 
Pacific Millers’ Association will meet with 
a committee of the Northwestern Grain 
Dealers’ Association, at Seattle, Tuesday, 
July 23, to discuss details of buying terms 
for wheat, including interest on advances 
on drafts, brokerage margins and other 
details. 

The Food Administration Grain Cor- 

ration announces that its bulk wheat 

ying basis for No. 1 grade, federal 
grain standards, delivered at i agin 
elevators and warehouses at Seattle and 


Tacoma, Wash., Portland and Astoria, 


Oregon, will be: dark hard winter, $2.22; 
hard winter, $2.20 (basic); yellow hard 
winter, $2.18; dark northern spring, 
$2.22; northern spring, $2.20; red spring, 
$2.15; red winter, $2.20; red Walla, $2.13; 
amber durum, $2.22; durum, $2.20; red 
durum, $2.13; hard white (basic), $2.20; 
soft white, $2.18; white club, $2.16. No. 
2 wheat price will be 3c under No. 1 and 
No. 3, 7c under No. 1. A premium of 9c 
bu will be paid for sacked wheat, basis 
good order sacks. 


OREGON 

Portianp, Onecon, July 20.—Flour 
milling is still almost at a standstill. This 
week only 839 bbls were made, which is 
but 2 per cent of local capacity. In this 
week last year the output was 7,550 bbls, 
or 22 per cent of capacity. 

The mills have been working on a small 

uantity of old crop wheat, which the 
Grain Corporation has invoiced to them 
at $2.20, the new wheat price. This flour 
is needed for home consumption and is 
going to the trade on the basis of $10.75 
a bbl, which price millers believe will pre- 
vail throughout the season as the market. 

Efforts are being made to induce the 
government to buy as much flour or more 
than last year, so the mills can be kept 
running through the season. There is not 
much chance of a California outlet this 
year, as Australian wheat is being admit- 
ted there at the same price as domestic 
wheat, and local consumption by the ra- 
tioning regulations is going to be held 
down to about half of normal. Unless the 
government steps in and guarantees to 
take a large quantity of flour in the 
Northwest the mills will have slow going 
and the millfeed situation will become 
even worse than it was last year. 

This matter was discussed at a confer- 
ence of Puget Sound and country millers 
held in this city Tuesday. The question 
of turning out a mixed millfeed, instead 
of selling bran and shorts separately was 
also gone into, and a decision on the 
question may be given out in a few days. 
At present bran is quoted at the mills at 
$31 and shorts and middlings at $33. It 
is not probable that much will be done in 
the way of = middlings at this price. 

A few cars of new-crop wheat have 
reached Portland from eastern Oregon, 
about two weeks earlier than usual. Win- 
ter wheat harvest is now generally under 
way and the yields are turning out better 
than was anticipated. The first cutting 
of spring wheat has begun in Morrow 
County. A fair to good crop of barley 
is being cut in Wasco County. The oats 
harvest is now in general progress in the 
western Ore counties. 

There is very little being done in the 
coarse grain market. At the Merchants’ 
Exchange $61 was bid for sacked oats, 
$56@58.50 for bulk oats, $65.50@68 for 
bulk corn, $53 for feed barley and $55 
for brewing barley. 

J. M. Lownspate. 








LOS ANGELES 
Los Ancetes, Cat., July 20.—The Los 
sae milis have been running the past 
wee 


to about 60 per cent capacity. 
About 30 per cent of their output has been 
substitutes. report very little de- 


mand for either flour or substitutes. 
Since notice came of the abolishing of 

the Milling Division of the Food Adminis- 

tration, the local millers have held sev- 


- eral meetings for the purpose of deter- 


mining the proper course to pursue in the 
buying of wheat and handling of flour 
in order to make a small profit and com- 
ply with the regulations. It seems to be 
the opinion among the millers that as near 
as possible they will buy wheat according 
to federal grades and standards. 

On account of the shortage of rain some 
wheat districts will have a very small 
yield, but the quality is good. r dis- 


tricts will have from 80 to 90 per cent of 
the usual crop. : 

About 50 cars of new wheat were re- 
ceived last month from the Imperial Val- 
ley. The quality was much superior to 
any crop that has been shipped from there 
heretofore. 

Considerable barley is moving to this 
market. The price averaging about $2.40 
per cwt, Los Angeles basis. 

Milo maize is getting exceedingly scarce 
and $3.65 per cwt was Sid on our exchange 
for a few cars. 

NOTES 

D. C. Pixley, president of the Olive 
Milling Co., has been in this city spending 
the week. 

A. E. Nicholls, of the Nicholls-Loomis 
Co., is on an extended visit in Ohio. He 
is accompanied by Mrs. Nicholls. 

T. E. Morgan, manager of the Globe 
Mills’ Portland grain department is 
spending a few weeks here at the home 
offices. 


J. L. Hisey, of the Hisey Grain Co., 
returned Wednesday from a three months’ 
visit in the East. Mrs. Hisey and two 
sons accompanied him. 

Frank S. Coates, manager of the Sperry 
Flour Mills, for Southern California, is 
in San Francisco conferring with the 
Sperry officials in regard to new milling 
regulations. 

H. E. Woolner, president of the Great 
Western Milling Co., is yr ogy, this 
week with his San Francisco office, H. E. 
Woolner & Co. Mr. Woolner has just 
returned from New York and Washing- 
ton. 

W. E. Keller and O. H. Morgan, presi- 
dent and vice-president, respectively, of 
the Globe Grain & Milling Co., are ex- 
pected back this week from New York. 
They have been attending the general 
meeting of the Milling Division. 

At the annual meeting of the Los An- 
geles Grain Exchange, the following were 
elected directors for the ensuing year: 
E. W. Thompson, president, manager of 
the Great Western Mills; A. E. Nicholls, 
of the Nicholls-Loomis Co; J. L. Hisey, 
of the Hisey Grain Co; N. W. Tarr, of 
Tarr & McComb; W. E. Howard, of How- 
ard Brokerage Co; J. H. Taylor, presi- 
dent of the Taylor Milling Co; Bb. M. 
Thomson, manager of Balfour, Guthrie 


& Co. a 
J. L. Hisey. 


LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La. July 20.—Flour 
quotations by Kansas mills varied from 
$10.90 to 11.11, f.o.b. mill, less freight to 
New Orleans, basis 98-lb cottons. Several 
mills quoted subject to advance in wheat 
prices, while others — quotations 
were subject to any advance in fair price 
schedule now authorized by Food Ad- 
ministration. 

Spring wheat mills quoted flour in 98-lb 
cottons for shipment within 30 days at 
$11.39, while soft winter wheat was sold 
at $11.10, well-known and established 
brands obtaining in the neighborhood of 
$11.30, basis 98’s; then a few cars of soft 
wheat were offered at $10.90, jutes, New 
Orleans, shipment from mill within five 
days. Although corn flour quotations are 
all much higher than mill quotations of 
the last 10 or 20 days, the stocks here have 
not moved much, for bakers and whole- 
salers are still well supplied with substi- 
tutes, corn starch and cream of maize 
having had more call than the other sub- 
stitutes. Rye and barley are not moving 
at all. 

The following are prices at which whole- 
salers sell on track: flour, $11.25@11.85, 
basis 98-lb cottons; bran, $2.45 per 100 
Ibs, tagged. Corn: bulk, No. 3 yellow, 
$1.95@1.96 bu; No. 2 mixed, $1.90@1.91. 
Oats: bulk, No. 3 white, 98@90c bu; No. 
2 white, 90@91c. Corn products: corn 
meal, $9.45 bbl; cream ak $10.45; grits, 
$10.65. 

. oa 


Ha Lawler, of H: F. Lawler Mill- 


ing & vadine On Revan Tevas, is 2 


SOMA WU aT Tally —~y a 


visitor here. 





Gerorce L. Ferry. 


Flour stocks in the United States and 
Canada, July 1, as reported to the Chic 
Daily Trade Bulletin, were 942,000 bbls, 
compared with 1,106,000 on June 1. On 
July 1 last year they were 2,052,000 bbls, 
compared with 2,514,000 the previous 
month. Canadian stocks July 1, 1918, were 
48,000 bbls, a decrease of 9,000 in June. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Doutvutu, Mrinn., July 22.—A scattered 
inquiry for flour last week, but, as in 
the past, mills had little or none to sell, 
and were not disposed to offer or quote 
until the new basis of prices is known 
here. Mills expect to have the new prices 
this week. The supply of old wheat has 
been practically cubnasted, and mills are 
waiting for actual assurance of new 
wheat before doing anything toward go- 
ing after business. 

Durum wheat is not to be had, and the 
mill is idle. 

Rye flour trade was slow, with buyers 
covering only their necessities. Uncer- 
tainty as to prices when the new crop 
begins to move makes buyers cautious. 
Lower prices are expected under the in- 
fluence of the prospective large yield. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week were 
idle most of the time, and show a produc- 
tion for the week of only 2,020 bbls, or 
8 per cent of capacity, against 14,955, or 
41 per cent, the previous week, and 26,390, 
or 73 per cent, a year ago. 

Millfeed dull. Light operation of mills 
leaves virtually nothing to offer. 

NOTES 

Some trading in oats on a small scale, 
but none in rye. 

Overhauling and repairing of elevators 
and mills preparatory to dling new 
crop is under way. 

W. J. Connors, chairman of the board 
of the Great Lakes Transit Corporation, 
was here from Buffalo, last week. 

R. M. White, of the White Grain Co., 
has returned from a month’s trip through 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois and Mis- 
souri. 

Bids for new-crop barley were put out 
today for the first time, and ranged 90c 
@$1. This is 13@24c less than the prices 
ruling for old barley. 

Adam -G. Thomson, president of A. 
D. Thomson & Co., has received a com- 
mission as second lieutenant in the pro- 
duction division of the air service. 

Duluth-Superior elevator charges the 
pane will be the same as now: 11/,c 
per bu for unloading and 15 days’ storage, 
and 1-30c per bu for each day thereafter. 

Wheat stocks in Duluth-Superior ele- 
vators are about 5,000 bus. Supplies of 
coarse grains and flaxseed are reducing, 
and now total only 213,000 bus, or 514,000 
less than a year ago. 

Not enough was done in wheat screen- 
ings last week to make a market. A 
dribbling demand is all there is, and 
stocks are pretty well cleaned out. The 
slow condition will continue until new- 
crop screenings are available. 

Saturday a small cargo of flaxseed 
from Argentina was unloaded into Ele- 
vator E of the Consolidated system. It is 
understood to belong to the Midland Lin- 
seed Products Co., and will be loaded out 
for car shipment to Minneapolis. 

The Duluth Board of Trade is closely 
watching trading in flaxseed futures. 
Traders are required to gn to the 
clearing house the names of their custom- 
ers and the character of the trades, 
whether speculative or hedging. 

The vessel interests of the Great Lakes 
are in conference today with President 
J. H. Barnes, of the Food Administration 
Grain Corporation, at Cleveland, over the 
matter of rates on grain for the coming 

ear. H.H. Dinham and R. C, Helm, of 

uluth, are present. 

It was reported here today that cutting 
of wheat will begin on the Dalrymple 
farm, near Casselton, N. D., next Mon- 
day. This is about three weeks earlicr 
than usual. The hot, dry weather has 
ripened the crop very rapidly, and the out- 
look is for a good yield. 

‘Canadian railroads are making prep- 
arations to rush grain to the Head of tlic 
Lakes terminals this fall with a view to 
reducing the congestion ‘that usually 
comes at the close of navigation. Cars are 
being accumulated, and new cars are ex- 
pected to be delivered in time. 

* Charles H. Thornton, Winnipeg, was 
in Duluth last week, and did not speak 
very yh od of Canadian crop pros- 
pects. thern Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan are Vv dry and will have light 
ields, i he northern part crops arc 

tter. Manitoba will have a good crop. . 

He thinks flaxseed looks better wheat. 
F. G. Carson. 
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The flour trade continues brisk, there 
heing a good demand in this city for G. 
lt. flour, which is today the staple article 
of food. The controller has not yet seen 
fit to further reduce the extraction of 
wheat flour, but official hints have been 
thrown out that if we get a good harvest, 
which for us would mean 96,000,000 bus 
in good condition, and if North America 
does well at harvest, our bread will be 
much improved in the near future. 

He might have added as a third condi- 
tion the harvesting of decent crops in 
i'rance and Italy, as we are bound to 
pool all bread-making resources with our 
allies, to whom, as to us, the erous help 
of America has been oxtentod at a very 
critical time. 

Though our bread is still anything but 
palatable, it is so much the cheapest food 
obtainable, in the face of very dear meat 
and dear vegetables, potatoes excepted, 
that the run on bread in London and all 
over the kingdom is heavy. 

There is evidently no lack of flour in 
store, as on Monday last the Wheat Com- 
mission, though sparing of wheat, was 
willing to allow millers as much flour as 
they liked for mixing into their sacks. 
Most of the flour usually is either Ameri- 
can or Canadian, but on this particular 
day that offered was labeled Chinese. In 
appearance it was very like the Japanese 
flour of which we have seen so much since 
war broke out. Like Japanese, this flour 
is colory, and gives the impression of hav- 
ing been made from a soft wheat, but 
those who have tried. a few samples say 
the Chinese flour is of a drier nature, and 
therefore will take more water. Yester- 
day, the usual allocation of white flour 
was made, but on a rather more liberal 
scale, This consisted largely of Canadian 
exports and American patents of varying 
kinds, soft winter wheat flour predomi- 
nating. The demand for this white flour 
is so keen that whatever may be given 
out on a Tuesday is all gone the following 
day. The object of the controller is to 
keep this limited amount of white flour 
in as wide a circle as possible, which ne- 
cessitates small allocations. 

No alteration has yet been made in the 
flat rate of flour, though there has been 
talk of inereasing the price of G. R. by 
5s a sack to balora, For the moment, 
the flat rate quoted both for home-made 
and imported white flour holds 

There is no change in the oatmeal mar- 
ket. Seoteh ore are getting scarce on 
spot, but Midlothian is still available at 
t34 10s@£35 per ton, while there is some 
coarse Aberdeen at £33 10s, and some 
fine at £33. American coarse is held at 
£32 10s, but medium and fine are both 
‘\vailable at £32. Rolled oats are rather 
scarce on Spot, but there is a little Mid- 
lothian at £34 10s@£35 per ton, and 
some American at £32 10s. 

_ Millfeed is necessarily scarce, while to 
further shorten the supply available for 
private customers the war office has com- 
mandeered about half the available bran. 
lor this article and for middlings the 
controlled price remains at £13 per ton, 
ex-mill, 

* #* 

Herbert Medill, of T. S. Medill & Sons, 
flour importers, London, shortly will join 
the Artists’ Rifles, O.T.C. He has made 
‘rrangements to carry on his business as 
usual, and hopes to continue his present 


American and Canadian milling connec- 
tions as soon as conditions become normal. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, JUNE 24 

A fair quantity of imported flour has 
been distributed among the Glasgow and 
west of Scotland bakers during the past 
week, and they have no reason to grumble 
at the supplies they are receiving. Thirty- 
five per cent of the imported flour they 
use in their mixture, and a very good loaf 
is the result, but they are hopeful that 
before long they will be permitted to use 
50 per cent Government regulation flour 
keeps at the controlled figure of 44s 3d. 
Kansas patents, springs, winter and Ca- 
nadian where they can be got, are quoted 
at 51s 3d@5ls 9d. 

Scotch oatmeal is eagerly sought after, 
and the price is in the vicinity of 85s per 
280 Ibs. 

The attendance at the Edinburgh mar- 
ket was limited. Supplies of home grain 
were small, and any business done was 
at government prices. The Edinburgh & 
Leith Flour Millers’ Association quoted 
flour at 44s 3d for government regu- 
lation. The Midlothian Oatmeal Millers’ 
Association quoted best oatmeal at 82s 
per sack of 280 lbs, sacks extra. 

WHAT SCOTCH MASTER BAKERS WANT 

The official programme of the twenty- 
seventh annual conference of the Scot- 
tish Association of Master Bakers, to be 
held in Edinburgh this week, is issued. 
Resolutions will proposed expressing 
disapproval of the unequal flour prices 
which operate adversely against bakers 
in non-milling centers, and calling for a 
flat rate for flour delivered to nearest 
station, also calling on the food controller 


. to fix such 4 universal flat rate for bread 


as will recoup bakers for additional costs. 


NO GERMAN BAKERS IN SCOTLAND 
A proposal at the Scotch bakers’ con- 
ference was put forward by the Inver- 
ness branch that no person of German or 
Austrian nationality should be allowed to 
get employment in the bakehouses in 
Scotland until at least five years after 
the cessation of hostilities, and this was 
adopted. 
PERTH HOLIDAY BREAD 
An interesting point has been raised by 
the Perth food control committee in re- 
ard to the annual trade holidays at Perth. 
The Co-operative Society has written, sug- 
gesting that permission be given to bakers 
to sell bread less than 12 hours after bak- 
ing, on the days succeeding public holi- 
days. The committee has approved of the 
suggestion. 


IRISH MARKETS, JUNE 24 

The vernment has been much 
more liberal in its distribution of white 
flour, but one has to look carefully to see 
any improvement in the quality of bread. 
Despite all the talk about the nutritive 
qualities of the present make of bread 
from a scientific point of view, practical 
tests prove that it is indigestible. 

Despite the cheapness of potatoes, and 
what might be called a slight glut recent- 
ly, there has been no increase in either 
the consumption or make of potato bread. 
Bakers evidently do not see any margin 
in bread generally, and the smaller ones 
are not taking any trouble to introduce 
potato bread in any quantity. New po- 
tatoes are on the market, and have been 
retailed as low as 3d per lb. : 

Prices for flour are as follows: govern- 
ment ‘price to distributors for imported 
flour, 50s 3d ex-store, credit one month; 
to bakers, 51s 9d. ex-store, less 6d per 
sack discount for cash in seven days, or 
one month net. The government is charg- 
ing 49s 9d, net, cash, for imported flour 
for mixing in. Oatmeal is anxiously in- 
quired for, but millers are not sellers, 
stocks mostly being in the hands of mer- 
chants, Corn flour has been anxiously in- 


quired for during the week, but stocks 
are exhausted. 
MILLFEED 

Demand for mill offals far exceeds the 
supply, and it is only possible to buy in 
very small quantities at the regulated 
price of £13 per ton ex-mill, plus trans- 
port charges, cartage and 35s for bags. 
Merchants get an allowance of 7s 6d per 
ton. 

FEEDINGSTUFFS 

Linseed and cotton cakes are not offer- 
ing at any price, but compound cakes are 
available in very small quantities at the 
controlled price of about £19 per ton. 
Crushed oats and ground mill screenings 
are easily fetching £25 per ton, and are 
anxiously inquired for in quantity. 





A Sensational Report 

To show that even the layman can ap- 
preciate the utter unfairness and injus- 
tice of the recent report issued by the 
Federal Trade Commission which was re- 
cently referred to by The Northwestern 
Miller under the caption “Bolshevik 
Methods,” the following editorial from 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat is here re- 
published. It is entitled “A Sensational 
Report,” which accurately describes its 
character. 

A Sensational Report 

The omnibus report of the Federal 
Trade Commission’s investigations into 
profits on various commodities is sensa- 
tional as to,some of its facts, and more 
sensational as to the manner of presenting 
some others. Some of the statements are 
misleading, and it is hard to escape the 
conclusion that they were skillfully word- 
ed to produce the most sensation. 

A few illustrations will suffice. It is 
stated that Morris & Co. realized more 
than 263 per cent on $3,000,000 capital out- 
standing. But, in the elaboration of the 
report, it is admitted that it was 18.6 per 
cent on the net worth of the company, 
capital and surplus. The 263 per cent 
is the figure that will impress the public, 
whereas the other is the proper one. 


_ Whether borrowed money was left out of 


the calculations is another vital factor in 
reaching the truth. 

Mr. Armour hastens to declare that his 
company is handling meat at a profit of 
one-fourth of a cent a pound, and that it 
made only 9 per cent on the investment. 
The actual investment is a matter the 
Treasury department has ample pewer to 
determine, under the revenue law. 

The tax-gathering authorities are spe- 
cially interested in percentage of profits 
on investments, but the public is con- 
cerned more about cost to consumers. 
Hence the profits on volume of business 
should be given, in fairness. The man 
who makes ,000 a year out of $100,000 
volume of business is many times more a 
profiteer than one who makes $50,000 out 
of a $500,000 volume of business. 

The first impression left by the com- 


ment on the millers is likewise misleading. - 


The striking figures are for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1917, and included the period 
when wheat reached its phenomenal price 
in May. The millers, then unregulated, 
profited not on milling, but by selling 
flour on the basis of what was really an 
artificial wheat price, their profit being 
on the wheat they had bought months 
before. ‘ 

Owing to such limited output in April, 
May and June this year, the commission 
does not pd sagen for the year ending 
yesterday, under regulation, but it does 
complain of the attempts of some millers 
to include excess profits taxes in expenses, 
to pass them on to the consumers. Mr. 
Hoover should attend to that. 

The comment on coal prices shows that 
the only remedy lies in a proper war prof- 
its tax, for report admits that the 


margin of some operators is small. It is 
a fundamental trade law that the cost of 
the most expensively produced part of 
the necessary supply controls. 

We have needed all the coal that could 
be produced, and prices were fixed to 
stimulate production. Producers of the 
less expensively mined coal naturally 
made huge profits, which a properly de- 
vised war profits tax, such as the Globe- 
Democrat has urged in place of the so- 
called “excess profits tax,” would have - 
easily reached. The same observation ap- 
plies to the steel situation. 

The report’s discussion of such com- 
modities as leather and shoes, which are 
not under legal regulation, may lead Con- 
gress to take steps to stop extortion. 

As for padded pay-rolls, new and ab- 
normal salaries of close corporations and 
efforts to make a fictitious showing either 
of investments or of expenses, these would 
constitute an attempt to evade federal 
taxes and, on request of the Treasury de- 
partment, can be effectively handled by 
the Department of Justice. 

The report indicates some conditions 
which demand immediate and drastic-at- 
tention, but it is regrettable that it was 
not given out-in sections, and each sec- 
tion discussed with sufficient particularity 
of detail and with such utter fairness as 
to permit intelligent, definite conclusions 
by readers. 


MACARONI MEN MEET 
IN MINNEAPOLIS 


(Continued from page 282.) 





amalgamation of the association with the 
Alimentary Paste Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and other similar organizations 
throughout the country. In case the con- 
solidation takes effect, the number of the 
executive committee will be increased to 
five. 

The entertainment features, which in- 
cluded an automobile ride and dinner at 
the Automobile Club Monday evening and 
a trip to Lake Minnetonka on chartered 
cars and steamboats, followed by a din- 
ner and dance at the Lafayette Club Tues- 
day evening, was given by the local com- 
mittee, composed of The Creamette Co., 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Yerxa, Andrews 
& Thurston, and Shane Bros. & Wilson 
Co., who bore all the expense. 


John S. Pillsbury, vice-president of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., one of the 
speakers at the dinner at the Lafayette 
Club, said that he was one of the first 
semolina salesmen in the country. He 
said that after a few trips abroad he 
could not reconcile himself to the idea 
that we were exporting semolina flour and 
importing macaroni, and that consequent- 
ly he took a personal delight in the great 
strides the macaroni business has made 
in this country. 

Outside mill representatives attending 
the convention were J. R. Short and C. L. 
Cuthbert, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; C. 
C. Blodgett, Claro Milling Co., Waseca, 
Minn., J G. Johnson, Cleveland, Chester 
Clarkson, Chicago, and W. C. Smith, Mil- 
waukee, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co; Fred 
A. Hamilton, Cleveland, Yerxa, Andrews 
& Thurston; Garfield Meyer, Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co,, Duluth, Minn; Her- 
bert E. Gooch, Gooch Milling & Elevator _ 
Co., Lincoln, Neb; J. R. Caldwell, the: 
Mills of Albert Lea, Albert Lea, Minn., 
and T. S. Banks, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Rosert T. Bearry. 





Japan hereafter will require rice to be 
sold at a price fixed by the authorities, 
any loss to importers thereby to be made 
up by the government. As a further meas- 
ure to lower the price, the prohibition 
against selling inferior rice will be re- 
moved. 
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IN THE NATION’S SERVICE 


Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Well Repre- 
sented by Former Employees and 
by Sons of Its Officers i 


The accompanying illustrations show 
four out of the 20 young men from its 
office staff and mill organization con- 
tributed to the national service by the 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas. Five 
of the 20 are already in active service in 
France. 

Both Henry Lassen, president of the 
company, and Charles M. Jackman, its 
secretary and treasurer, have sons in the 
service. Mr. Lassen’s son, William Henry 
Lassen, just turned 21, enlisted in the 
Signal Corps, Aviation Section, Jan. 1, 
and is now in training at Austin, Texas. 
He had previous military instruction at 
Culver Military Academy, and also at- 
tended Tome School, Port Deposit, Md., 
before matriculating at the Kansas State 
University, where his university course 
was interrupted by his enlistment. 

Reginald P. Jackman gave up a prom- 
ising business career at the age of 30 to 
enlist, in December, 1917, in the Quarter- 
master’s Corps. He is now stationed at 
El Reno, Okla. Mr. Jackman attended 
military school at Mexico, Mo., Fairmount 
College, Wichita, and later graduated in 
Jaw at the Kansas State University. For 
some months he was associated with the 
legal staff of ex-Senator C. I. Long, of 
Kansas, but for two years prior to enter- 
ing the service was cashier of the Com- 
mercial Bank, El Reno. 

John Everett Novak; who enlisted with 
the tank corps in May, 1918, was for three 
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years previously stenographer and private 
secretary to Henry Lassen. He is just 
now at Jefferson Barracks, St. Louis, in 
training. 

John P. McGuire, in charge of sales 
and traffic at the Kansas company’s plant 
at St. John, Kansas, enlisted in April, 
1917, immediately following the declara- 
tion of war, and was with the first contin- 
gent of American troops sent to France. 
He is now a corporal with headquarters 
company, Fifth Field Artillery, A. E. F. 
Mr. McGuire is 22 years old, and has been 
with the St. John mill two years. 

Photographs of two other young men 
from the office staff of the company are 
not available. One of these is William M. 
Thackery, for two years accountant at 
St. John, who enlisted early in February 
in the Marine Corps, and is now stationed 
at Paris Island, S. C. The other is Clar- 
ence I. Williams, for the past four years 
assistant in the traffic department at 
Wichita. He attended the third officers’ 
training camp at Camp Pike, Ark., and 
was later commissioned second lieuten- 
ant. He is now stationed at Camp Jack- 
son, S. C. 

R. E. Srerurne. 


MR. HOOVER AND PROFITS 


Food Administrator Defines Profiteering, and 
Upholds Necessity for Encouraging Le- 
gitimate Profits in Essential Industries 


In a letter to Senator Simmons, of 
North Carolina, chairman of the Finance 
committee of the Senate, which was re- 
cently made public, Herbert C. Hoover 
urges that the forthcoming revenue legis- 


REGINALD P. JACKMAN 


Son of Secretary Jackman, of the Kansas Milling Co., and now in the 
Quartermaster Corps 
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WILLIAM HENRY LASSEN 


Son of President Lassen, of the Kansas Milling Co., and now in the 
Aviation Section of the Signal Corps 


lation include provision for taxing the ex- 
cess profits of certain food industries en- 
joying natural advantages which make im- 
possible the effective regulation of their 
profits without imposing dangerous hard- 
ships on their competitors. 

Mr. Hoover, while admitting the short- 
comings of regulatory restraints placed 
on the food trades, nevertheless defends 
them, saying that, had it not been for reg- 
ulation of the sugar industries alone, the 
American people would have paid $800,- 
000,000 more for their domestic sugar 
supplies. 

Mr. Hoover's letter is as follows: 

“My Dear Senator: 

“I have before me your kind letter 
asking that I should, before leaving, give 
to you, for your consideration in con- 
nection with impending tax legislation, 
such views as I have been able to formu- 
late in our experience upon the questions 
of profiteering. Because of the consid- 
erable emotion often introduced into 
these discussions, it seems to me that it 
is worth while to distinguish between the 
moral and economic phases. On the moral 
side the nation is endeavoring to draw a 
distinction between a profit commensurate 
with the effort or capital employed and 
stimulative to enterprise and production, 
and the profit that is abnormally large, 
due to war conditions. The latter, I take 
it, is what is meant by profiteering. Too 
often, they are confused in discussion. 
Extra profits out of war are hateful. 
That any man taking a profit in greater 
measure because the goods he produces 
are needed for war or because of the 
scarcity created by war, is abhorrent to 
all decent people and rightly so, when the 
youth of the nation are being called upon 
to sacrifice all that they have. I do not 


think it will be denied that our whole 
production and distribution system is 
based on earning of profits, and that it 
is a primary thing to say that thfe dis- 
tribution system has got to proceed on 
this basis and that, therefore, normal 
profits are not immoral. 

“The government is, through many de- 
partments, endeavoring to reduce profi- 
teering through regulation and _ trade 
agreements, and with a great measure of 
success. There are, however, certain eco- 
nomic necessities which must dominate 
war regulation of industry and which, in 
themselves, cannot entirely eliminate prof- 
iteering and which, in my view, can only 
be accomplished if re-enforced by taxa- 
tion on war profits. 

“In the face of shortage—and we are 
short of most commodities today—the 
maximum production of that commodity 
is positively essential. In government 
regulation, to safeguard production, all 
profits or prices must be based either di- 
rectly through price or indirectly through 
profits, on the stimulation of production. 
The consequence is that it is necessary 
to set these standards sufficiently high to 
maintain and stimulate a certain level of 
high-cost producers. There is, however, 
a point in profits or price where the in- 
crease in production is not commen- 
surate and restraint is needed lest price 
ascend to a height where the people of 
the more limited means can no longer 
buy. This is conservation for the rich 
and not for the poor. On the other hand, 
neither the cost nor the profits in any two 
units of production will be the same, and 
while the high-cost producers may be 
limited to low margins the low-cost pro- 
ducers under these conditions will make 
profiteering profits. While I am con- 
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vinced that regulation of the types in 
practice by many executive departments 
are fundamentally essential to prevent 
runaway markets and vicious speculation, 
I can see no remedy for the intermediate 
situations below such regulations, except 
a graduated excess profits tax that will 
restore that excess of profits made from 
public hecessity back to the public. It is 
my belief from an intimate contact with 
many industries that such a course of en- 
larged taxation will be patriotically sup- 
ported by them. A good case in point 
is sugar. If sugar were unrestrained by 
agreements, the price would, in the face 
of this world shortage, go to twenty cents 
per pound, as it has in countries where 
no restraint exists. As the American 
people consume 8,000,000,000 pounds, such 
a rise in price would cost the consumers 
$800,000,000. The great majority of pro- 
ducers, manufacturers and the public 
agree that restraint is essential. In con- 
sidering the costs of production we find 
that a certain level is necessary to pro- 
tect the high-cost producers. Yet at this 
level a minority of the beet factories 
will be earning profits of from 40 to 100 
per cent upon their investment. This 
minority creates the impression of profi- 
teering. Their profits are inordinate. 
While the public can receive its major 
protection through the measures taken, 
the correction of this minority profiteer- 
ing can only be remedied by stronger 
taxation of war profits, 
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“There is an additional phase of the 
limitation of profits by regulation where 
such regulation needs co-ordination with 
taxation. If a regulation of profits or 
price is placed at so low a level as to re- 
strain the profits of the low-cost producer 
to a normal profit, it will not only cut 
off high-cost producers and increase the 
shortage, but sometimes gives to the low- 
cost producer the entire field, and means 
the crowding out of many business con- 
cerns. In many industries it means big- 
ger businesses will survive and the small- 
er businesses will be extinguished. This 
is typically the case in the meat-packing 
industry. The five large concerns together 
kill about 40 per cent of the animals of 
the country. They will this year produce 
about 7,000,000,000 pounds of meat prod- 
ucts. They are so regulated as to profits 
on animal business (in fact on all busi- 
ness except foreign holdings and non-food 
business) that their earnings could not 
exceed one cent per pound of meat prod- 
ucts produced. Yet if they earned this 
amount they would earn $70,000,000 per 
annum. I am sure the packers themselves 
will agree upon their pre-war experience 
that this would be an inordinate profit. 
On the other hand, a further drastic low- 
ering of profits would, in some branches 
of the business covered by the packers, 
— struggling competition from the 
field. 


of profits—in food trades particularly— 


JOHN P. McGUIRE (at left) 


Formerly of the Kansas Milling Co., and now in France with the Field 
Artillery, American Expeditionary Force 


“There is one feature in all regulation 


JOHN EVERETT NOVAK 


Formerly Private Secretary to President Henry Lassen, of the Kansas 
Milling Co., and now in the Tank Corps 


that is sometimes overlooked. These 
trades are nearly all seasonal and they are 
in the vast majority dealing with perish- 
able products. By taking a few months 
during the season of prime operations, 
their profits may appear large, but they 
must face largely reduced profits or even 
losses over the balance of the year. This 
is particularly true in the grain and vege- 
table handling, and in cereal-milling 
trades. Regulated margins, while placed 
at levels preventative of extortion, must 
still be high enough to cover risks and in- 
equalities in earnings, and the excess prof- 
its of the more fortunate operators can 
only be further equalized by strong taxa- 
tion of war profits. 

“There is still another feature of this 
work that needs emphasis. In the ad- 
ministration of regulatory measures or 
the formulation of trade agreements af- 
fecting profits and prices to the public 
and to the government, all officials are 
under great pressure to keep margins at 
a_very low ebb. The tendency is to be 
too narrow in such negotiations and to 
endanger production. Furthermore, in an 
effort to prevent profiteering and secure 
the best terms these arrangements are 
elaborated to cover all sorts of conditions, 
and the economic reactions from this pa- 
ternalism are often bad. If there were 
a strong excess profits tax on war profits, 
all these measures could be formulated 
with a broader hand and a real reduction 
of government interference. 


“As to the food trades generally, I am 
convinced that the unreasonable profits, 
since regulations as to reasonable mar- 
gins on various commodity operations 
were established, have greatly diminished. 
A scientifically worked out index shows in 


the margin between the prices received by 
the producer and those received by whole- 
salers for the prepared foods, a reduction 
of approximately 30 per cent during the 
past year. 

“It is always possible that either certain 
favorably situated and managed concerns 
will make undue profits or that unpatri- 
otic men will violate regulations or agree- 
ments. The latter can, and will, be 
reached in the food trades when 4 suffi- 
cient period to permit of action based on 
just procedure has been covered. The ab- 
normal profits out of war conditions of 
the favorably situated producer can only 
be reached by taxation, unless, by regula- 
tion, we take the risk of curtailing produc- 
tion and the demoralization of the eco- 
nomic conditions of the country. Furth- 
ermore, if such increased taxation were 
imposed, it would enable regulation to 
be carried out with a more liberal hand 
and less friction. 

“In summary, my view is that broad 
regulatory restraints now in force are es- 
sential in commodity. handling in the face 
of shortages. I am equally convinced that 
a large percentage of extra normal profits 
earned out of war conditions, whether by 
more fortunately situated members of 
regulated trades or otherwise, should be 
appropriated to the public treasury 
through taxation. 

“Yours faithfully, 
“Hersert Hoover.” 


For the three months ending June 30, 
6,209,812 bus grain passed eastward 
through the Soo Canals, against 22,731,824 
for the same period of 1917. Also 1,309,- 
290 bbls flour, compared with 1,401,480 
last year. 
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Although the domestic demand for 
wheat flour continues good, the volume 
of business done this week was smaller, 
as many mills are well sold up and hard 
wheat flours were scarce and firmly held. 
However, there was some pressure to sell 
soft wheat flour by smaller country mills, 
resulting in weakening values. Mills are 
asking maximum prices for hard wheat 
flour, but this is not discouraging buying 
and many jobbers and bakers are still un- 
able to satisfy their needs. Old wheat 
flour seems to be about exhausted. 

The situation as to substitutes shows no 
change, nor is it likely to change very 
much, as bakers are all of the opinion that 
the amount of substitutes required in 
bakery goods will be cut to one-half or 
more within the near future; consequent- 
ly only a hand-to-mouth business is pass- 
ing. 

A good general demand from southern 
markets was reported by country mills, 
and a fair volume of business was done. 
The labor situation has not affected: the 
operation of mills generally, but one 
country mill reported that, due to the in- 
ability to get help, the mill was in opera- 
tion only 10 hours all week. 

Locally all offers of hard wheat flours 
were snapped up immediately at firm 
prices, but offerings of soft wheat flour 
exceed demand. Demand for substitutes 
is unchanged. Barley flour is selling spar- 
ingly and demand for rye flour is dull. 
Sales of corn flour aggregate a fair vol- 
ume. 

New hard wheat flour was quoted at 
$10.23@10.40 bulk; soft wheat flour, new, 
$10@10.23 bulk. Straight rye flour, $10.25 
@10.45; white, $11.25, bbl,—jute. Kiln- 
dried corn meal, $4.40 per 100 lbs; corn 
flour, $5.25; white, $5.60; rice flour, $8.60 
@9 per 100 lbs cotton. Barley flour, $8 
@8.50. 

Wheat feed in very good demand at 
government prices, but offerings are light 
and demand far exceeds supply. A fair 
amount of business, however, was report- 
ed; also some sales of other feedstuffs. 


THE WEATHER AND THE WHEAT 


Missouri and southern Illinois had a fair 
rainfall this week, which benefited the 
growing corn, but considerable more mois- 
ture is needed in all sections. Threshing 
of wheat is nearly completed but it is 
difficult to give an estimate of the average 
yield, different sections bomb greatly, 
ranging 15@30 bu per acre e quality 
of the wheat is very satisfactory. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
reived: Receiving good dry wheat... 
Weather fine for threshing, wheat yield- 
ing 15@30 bu...Yield varies consider- 
ably, 15@30 bu...Threshing about com- 
pleted, returns about two-thirds of last 
year’s crop...Average yield about 22 bu 
per acre...Not up to expectations... 
Very satisfactory...High quality, aver- 
age yield will be about 18 bu...Fine... 
Average 19 bu. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 

Benton (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 

H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 

Columbia (Ill.) Star Milling Co. 

Highland (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co. 

Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill. 


Sutherland Flour Mills Co., Cairo, Ill. 
Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Falion, IIL. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending July 20 was 32,200 bbls, 
representing 64 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 23,200, or 46 Pog cent, the 
previous week, 24,900, or 50 per cent, a 
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year ago, and Ee, or 64 per cent, in 
1916. 
Outside mills, with a weekly ig of 
77,400 bbls, the product of which is sold 
feeah St. Louis, made 36,800 bbls, repre- 
senting 48 per cent, compared with 24,400, 
or 31 per cent, the previous week, 25,500, 


ted a report, which, after discussion, was 
adopted. The name chosen is the Flour 
Trade Association of St. Louis, Mo. Its 
avowed object is to co-operate with the 
government and its appointed agent, the 
United States Food Administration, in 
upholding the laws pertaining to the con- 
servation of foods, flour, etc; also, to con- 
sider such subjects as are of interest to 
members, confined solely to matters rela- 
tive to the rules and regulations of the 
Food Administration governing the sale 
of wheat flour and its substitutes. Mem- 
bership is restricted to firms, distributors 
and millers having United States Food 
Administration licenses, and who are 


members in good standing of the Mer-- 


chants Exchange. 

The executive board was authorized to 
obtain facts and figures as to the cost of 
doing flour business in a jobbing way, and 
the secretary was instructed to send let- 





IN THE NATIONAL SERVICE 
Edward C. Andrews, Jr., son of E. C. Andrews, vice-president and 


general manager of the Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, has been in 
the flour-milling business for 10 years in Nashville, Tenn., and St. 


Louis, and for the last three or four 
mestic business for the Kehlor Flour Mills Co. 


years has handled all of the do- 
He is 28 years old, 


and was called to Camp Pike, Ark., in the draft on June 27. For over 
a year he tried to enlist in the aviation or artillery branches of the serv- 
ice, but was turned down on account of slight near-sightedness. 


or 32 per cent, a year ago, and 45,100, or 
60 per cent, in 1916. 


ST. LOUIS FLOUR TRADE ASSOCIATION 


The second meeting of St. Louis flour 
men, consisting of jobbers, brokers and 
commission men, was held in the directors’ 
room of the Merchants Exchange, July 19, 
for final organization of the flour firms 
of this city. Julius Albrecht, chairman, 
presided, and V. H. Glosemeyer acted as 
temporary secretary. The chairman ex- 
plained in a few words the object of the 
gathering, setting forth the necessity of 
the organization under present conditions, 

The following firms, not present at the 
last meeting, signified their willingness 
to co-operate: Stanard-Tilton Milling 
Co., Valier & Spies Milling Co., Geo. P. 
Plant Milling Co., Hezel Milling Co., 
Schiwitz-Meuser Bakers Supply Co., and 
J. P. Lillie & Co. 

A committee appointed for the purpose 
of selecting an appropriate name for the 
organization, and also for formulating 
rules, regulations and by-laws, submit- 


ters to flour jobbing houses of this city 
asking for figures showing the actual cost 
of doing business in the years of 1914, 1915 
and 1916, and in the years 1917 and 1918, 
either calendar or fiscal, and also from 
Jan. 1, 1918, until the present day; thus 
enabling the executive’ committee to draw 
resolutions showing facts and figures of 
the higher cost of doing business now than 
last year, the same to be placed, in co- 
operation with other organizations of this 
kind, in the hands of the Food Adminis- 
tration. 

The following officers were elected: J. 
J. Albrecht, president; Andrew Baur, 
vice-president; V. H. Glosemeyer, secre- 
tary-treasurer, and J. F. Morrissey, as- 
sistant secretary. Executive committee: 
Henry Burg, chairman, Chas. Valier, 
Eugene Dreyer, O. S. Tilton, Adolph 
Hezel, J. C. Brockmeier and V. H. Glose- 
meyer. 

NOTES 

David H. Weigmann, sales-manager of 
the Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fal- 
lon, Ill., has recovered from his recent ill- 
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ness sufficiently to resume his business 
activities, and left this week for a three 
weeks’ tour of the South and Southeast 
in the interest of his company. 

‘F. O. Pfaffman, of the Maple-Flake 
Mills, Battle Creek, Mich., was in St. 
Louis this week, visiting the trade. 

A meeting of the grain receivers of the 
Merchants Exchange was held Saturday, 
July 20, in the directors’ room of the ex- 
change to discuss order No. 25, issued by 
the director-general of the United States 
Railroad Administration, establishing « 
48-hour credit basis for the payment of 
freight charges and directing each re- 
ceiver who desires such credit to get « 
surety company’s bond. After discussio) 
a special committee of three was appoint 
ed to work with the traffic commissioner 
and it was the sense of the meeting tha 
the 48 hours referred to was from th: 
time car was unloaded. 





NO COAL FOR MAKING BEER 


Fuel Administration Order Would Put an Eni 
to Manufacture After Present Stocks of 
Raw Material Are Exhausted 


Wasurinorton, D. C., Zedoe ong —A Fuel 
Administration order issued by Harry A. 
Garfield last week would prohibit the 
manufacture of beer in the United States 
through stoppage of fuel to that industry) 
after present stocks of raw material on 
hand are exhausted. The necessity for 
larger supplies of fuel for war purposes 
is advanced in taking this drastic action. 

Officials of the Food Administration 
estimate that there is eight months’ sup 
ply of malt now stored in this country 
This will mean that unless the Fuel Ad 
ministration order is rescinded, all brew 
ers and manufacturers of “near beers” 
will suspend operations within the nex! 
eight months. 

Fuel Administration officials estimat: 
that the brewing industry in the United 
States consumes about 3,100,000 tons of 
coal annually. The industry is listed as 
the third largest fuel consumer in the 
non-war class, being exceeded only by the 
building trades and the paper industry. 

The order thus issued takes prece 
dence over that of July 3, which limited 
fuel consumption in the brewing industry) 
to 50 per cent of its normal use. The 
new order placing a total prohibition on 
fuel used by the brewers at the end of 
the eight months’ period bears the in 
dorsement of both Chairman Baruch, 01 
the War Industries Board, Vance Mc 
Cormick, head of the War Trade Board, 
and Food Administrator Herbert C. 
Hoover. Before its final promulgation it 
further received the personal indorsemen| 
of President Wilson. 

The drastic curtailment of beer manu 
facture is generally considered to antici 
pate action by the President to prohibit 
the use of distilled liquors unless Con 
gress enacts a mandatory law at the pres 
ent session. Some vous ago the Food 
Administration argued against beer pro- 
hibition, on the ground that it would plac« 
the country on a whisky basis. President 
Wilson at the time concurred in this view 

Ricnarp B. Warrovs. 





Wheat, barley and rye, with the excep 
tion of sufficient for seed and to feed tli 
farmer and his help, has been requisitione:| 
by the Italian government. 


Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this d: 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven word: 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will !: 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimun 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Specia 
Notice classification will be accepted fo! 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading ar: 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibilit) 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depar' 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appea' 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 

















HELP WANTED 








WANTED—GOOD MILLER TO TAKE CARE 
of our 60-bbI mill; steady position. Address 
Herreid Milling Co., Herreid, 8. D. 
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SECOND MILLER WANTED FOR 500-BBL 
mill. Best wages and steady place. Ad- 
dress Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas. 


WANTED—TWO SECOND MILLERS AND 
two flour packers; good wages. Address 
1439, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


WANTED—FLOUR 








SALESMAN TO HAN- 





dle sweet feeds as a side line. Address 
454, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo, 

WANTED—MILLERS, GRIND- 


ers and machine men for 3,000- 
bb! flour mill. Write the Quaker 
Oats Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED FLOUR PACK- 
ers for steady day work, good wages, no 
Sunday work. Apply The Ansted & Burk 
Co., Springfield, Ohio. 





WANTED—SALES-MANAGER FOR A 1,200- 
bbl mill; one familiar with southern trade 
preferred. Address ‘“‘Sales-Manager,’’ care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—HEAD MILLER FOR 250-BBL 
mill; good opening for right man; state 
references and salary expected. Address 
1366, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, 





WANTED — EXPERIENCED OPERATOR 
on roll grinding and corrugating machines; 
state experience and wages expected. Ap- 
ply Canadian Allis-Chalmers, Ltd., Strat- 
ford, Ont. 


WAN TED—ACCOUNT 


INCREASING CA- 


pacity, can use a few flour packers and 
laborers; steady employment for respon- 
sible men. Address Marshall Milling Co., 
Marshall, Minn. 


HEAD MILLER FOR 450-BBL FLOUR MILL 
at Oakes, N. D; capable man with good 
references required; good opening for right 
man; give age, experience and references. 
Baldwin Flour Mills, Minneapolis. 





800-BBL MINNESOTA MILL LOCATED IN 
a good town is in need of a first-class sec- 
ond miller to begin work about Aug. 1; 
steady employment. Address 1404, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—SECOND MILLER IN 250-BBL 
flour mill; wages $80 per month, 10-hour 
day; steady employment; married man pre- 
ferred; must be able to show clean record. 
Address 1440, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 

A 650-BBL MINNESOTA MILL WANTS A 
competent second miller; mill is located in 
a good southern Minnesota town; steady 
work guaranteed, and satisfactory wages. 
Address 1437, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








CHIEF ENGINEER FOR 450-BBL FLOUR 
mill at Oakes, N. D; 12x24 Murray Tandem 
Compound engine; capablé man with good 
references required; give age, experience 
and references, Baldwin Flour Mills, Min- 
neapolis, 


WANTED+SECOND MILLER FOR 5600- 
bbl Wisconsin mill; we want a man con- 
versant with milling spring wheat and one 
able to assist head miller in doing good 
work. Address 1438, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








WANTED—SECOND MILLER, HALF DAY 
and half night shift, South Dakota mill, 
1,200 bbls capacity; second engineer, 500 
h-p Cross Compound Corliss engine; oilers 
and flour packers. Address 1424, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


CHEMIST WANTED—ON AC- 
count of losing its cereal chemist 
large Texas mill has opening for 
first-class man to take full 
charge of its laboratory; must be 
fully experienced in this kind of 
work; give full particulars, ref- 
erences and salary wanted in 


first letter. Address 457, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo, 


WANTED AT ONCE — EXPERIENCED 
miller to take charge and also a night mill- 
er for our 200-bbl mill at Elkhorn, Neb., 
15 miles from Omaha; also a night miller 
in our 800-bbl mill at Omaha; 12-hour 
shifts. Updike Milling Co., Omaha, Neb. 








LOCAL MANAGER FOR 450-BBL FLOUR 
mill at Oakes, N. D; operated through 
general office at Minneapolis; experienced, 
capable man with good references required ; 
Prefer combination commercial man and 
Practical aniller; good position for right 
party; give age, experience and references. 
Baldwin Flour Mills, Minneapolis. 
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WANTED AT ONCE—SECOND MILLER 
for 250-bbl modern Wolf mill; part night 
work; steady employment; write at once 
giving experience, reference, salary expect- 
ed and your classification in the draft, if 
any. Blackburn & Furry, St. Edward, Neb. 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED CHEMIST TO 
take charge of well equipped laboratory in 
500-bbl mill; must be capable of handling 
baking tests, also feed analysis; state age, 
experience and salary expected. Vancou- 
ver Milling & Grain Co., Ltd., Vancouver, 
Canada, 





WANTED—MINNEAPOLIS MILL WITH 
established trade requires the services of 
experienced, high-class flour salesman for 
state of Wisconsin; references required; ap- 
Plications will be considered strictly con- 
fidential. Address 5933, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—BY AUG. 1, TWO GOOD SEC- 
ond millers, nine-hour shift; one flour 
packer and one oiler and sweeper in small 
up-to-date mill; pleasant town to live in 
and clean surroundings; bath and toilet 
facilities at mill. Address 1401, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





LARGE CANADIAN MILLING COMPANY 
wants a chemist to take charge of its lab- 
oratory; must have some knowledge of 
baking; have no objections to a lady; men 
applying for position would have to be 
above conscription age. Write, giving ex- 
perience, to 1405, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





WANTED—SECOND MILLER, HALF DAY 
and half night shift, 250-bbl mill in good 
town in eastern Washington; salary $125 
and overtime; also two flour packers at 
$105 and overtime; splendid chance to learn 
and advance, and steady work all year. 
Address 1443, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





A LARGE MINNESOTA MILL, ACCOUNT 
doubling capacity, will need two or three 
additional salesmen for new crop; want 
only high-class men of tried and proven 
ability; in writing, give age, experience, 
average volume of sales, references, salary 
expected, etc. Address 1372, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


ACCOUNTANT WANT- 
ed—Large southwestern mill- 
ing concern has opening for 
first-class, high-grade man to 
take full charge of its ac- 
counting; must understand 
the business thoroughly, be 
able to handle help, make out 
reports and in all respects 
assume charge of this de- 
partment of the business; no 
mere book-keeper wanted; 
this is an exceptional opening 
for the right man; give full 
particulars about yourself in 
applying. Address 455, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





WANTED—ASSISTANT CHEMIST FOR 
laboratory of large eastern flour and cereal 
mill; prefer a woman with some experience 
in wheat and bread chemistry; splendid 
opportunity for properly qualified candi- 
date; no application will be considered un- 
less complete information is given in re- 
gard to age, education, experience and 
qualifications, also salary expected to start. 
Address 1428, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


AS ENGINEER, 20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE; 
free from draft; have tools and indicator; 
want to connect with some good mill that 
wants a sober, honest man as chief; good 
references and license. Address 1382, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 300 BBLS 
or over; must give at least 30 days’ notice 
and prefer the Northwest; give descrip- 
tion of your mill and salary you are willing 
to pay to a man that can make good. Ad- 
dress 1380, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





AS MILL OR SALES-MANAGER OR REP- 
resentative with a progressive milling firm; 
possess executive ability and am thorough- 
ly familiar with the milling and grain in- 
dustry; best references can be given. Ad- 
dress 1398, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





AS MILL OR SALES-MANAGER; RELI- 
able, competent, aggressive, experienced, 
excellent references; employed; good rea- 
sons for wishing make change; salary and 
percentage of profits; will consider straight 
salary. Address 1378, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS OFFICE MANAGER, 27 YEARS OLD, 
married, exempt, thoroughly experienced 
in milling, grain, traffic, accounting and 
government reports; must be advancement 
over present similar position with 600-bbl 
mill. Address 1403, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





A FLOUR SALESMAN REPRESENTING A 
southwestern mill in central states terri- 
tory is open for a similar connection with 
a good spring wheat mill in the state of 
Ohio and Detroit, Mich; am well acquaint- 
ed with all classes of buyers throughout 
this territory and can do justice to both 
accounts; nice volume of business assured; 
best of references. Address 1406, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

AS SUPERINTENDENT OR MANAGER OF 
medium-sized mill in the Northwest by 
miller with lifetime experience; also have 
some knowledge of millwrighting; 43 years 
of age and married; will send references 
and recommendations if you have a favor- 
able proposition; am employed and would 
like little time to make a change; salary 
$2,400 to $3,000, according to responsibility 
required. Address 1412, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—POSITION AS HEAD MILLER 
in small mill, or second in large one; am a 
man with lifetime experience milling hard 
and soft wheat, rye and corn; can do the 
repairs and am a first-class miller in every 
way; if you can give steady employment 
to a good man, please give me information 
about theeposition and what salary you are 
willing to pay; can come at once, any- 
where; am a young married man, strong, 
healthy, strictly temperate and do not use 
tobacco; will give references in the first 
letter. Mathew Belan, 3402 X Street, South 
Omaha, Neb. 








— FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FLOUR MILL FOR SALE, MAXIMUM CA- 
pacity 80 bbls; now running; located in 
heart of excellent hard wheat country. Ad- 
dress 1373, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





$12,000—100-BBL, ELECTRIC, 100 MILES 
east Twin Cities, siding, big country trade; 


$10,000, 100-bbl mill, elevator, sawmill, 
trackage, Wright Co., Minn; $10,000, 100- 
bbl mill, town 1,500 near Fargo; $150,000, 
600-bbl mill, 40,000-bu elevator, running, 


for $40,000, big snap; we buy and sell flour 
and rye mills; big profits today for well- 
managed mills. Marcus P. Hobart, 302-303 
Phoenix Bldg., Minneapolis. References 
furnished. 





THOROUGHLY EQUIPPED 100-BBL MILL, 
Great Western sifter, immediate delivery, 
also rye or barley flour outfit, and good 
dwelling for sale, located in live railroad 
town west of Minneapolis, in Minnesota; 
operated steadily, using own steam power, 
but electric power can be had reasonably; 
plenty of wheat at mill door for all-year 


run; valid reasons for selling; terms. One 
8-section Great Western sifter, immediate 
delivery, perfect working condition, $550. 


Independent Grain Co., 44 Chamber of 


Commerce, Minneapolis. 





MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—ONE PAIR 9x18 AND THREE 
pairs 9x24 Willford rolls; 2 Nordyke & 
Marmon scovrers; 1 plansifter; 1 scourer; 
1 corn huller. Address Bemmels Milling 
Co., Lisbon, N. D. 
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FOR SALE—THREE PNEUMATIC DUST 
collectors, size 6x8, built by Barnard & 
Leas Mfg. Co., very little used, have new 
cloth on and are ready for immediate use. 
Address Davenport Pearl Button Co., Dav- 
enport, Iowa. 





FOR SALE—HAVING INCREASED CA- 
pacity of our mill, offer for sale one 80 h-p 
horizontal Mietz & Weiss oil engine, com- 
plete with stack; engine in first-class con- 
dition; priced right. Lincoln Mills, Inc., 
Lincoln, Neb. 





FOR SALE—12x36 ATLAS CORLISS EN- 
gine, 100-h-p, good condition; 60 in x 18 ft 
low pressure 100 h-p boiler, good condition, 
needs new front; frame for Barnard & 
Leas three pair high 9x24 corn mill, in 
good condition. Address 1299, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





WE CAN FURNISH QUICK 12 DOUBLE 
stands of 9x18 style ‘“‘A”’ Allis rolls; a few 
each double stands of 6x12, 14, 15, 18 and 
20 inch; 5 double stands of 7x16; 5 double 
stands of 9x14 Allis and a few each of 
9x18 and 20 inch different makes; also a 
good list of all other mill machinery; also 
complete equipment from a 3800-bbl reel 
system mill and several smaller mills. 
Mills Machinery Exchange, 44 Chamber of 
Commerce, Minneapolis. 





MILL MACHINERY WANTED 


WANTED—SECOND-HAND ROLL GRIND- 
ing and roll corrugating machines; please 
furnish full particulars and price’'to Cana- 
dian Allis-Chalmers, Ltd., Stratford, Ont. 


WANTED—ONE 30-INCH FRENCH BURR 
mill, complete; 1 plansifter, 1 small re- 
ceiving separator, secondhand; state price 
and condition of machinery. Address Carl- 
ton Mill & Elevator Co., Carlton, Minn. 











LIST YOUR MILL, MILL EQUIPMENT AND 
idle machinery with us for a quick sale if 
in good serviceable condition; we have 
buyers now for certain sizes and styles of 
different machines and you may have just 
what we want. Mills Machinery Exchange, 
44 Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis, 





Box Cars 
20—60,000 capacity, 33 ft. to 
35 ft. long. 

3—60,000 capacity, 37 ft. long. 
All metal trucks. 
Metal body bolsters. 


Overhauled First Class 
Quick Shipment 


ZELNICKER ™ ST. LOUIS 


GET BULLETIN 237—70 BAR- 
GAIN PAGES in RAILS, CARS, 
LOCOMOTIVES, MACHINERY, 
TANKS, ETO. 








We want trade for 
Rye Flour—Spring Wheat Flour 
—Wisconsin Wheat Flour 


Our mill is well located and we are prepared 
to give quick service. Write for enmagies. 
Northern Milling Co., Wausau, Wis. 
¥* Member of the Food Administration 








BUILD UP YOUR 
CREDIT 


by maintaining a good 
account in the 
NORTHWESTERN 
NATIONAL BANK 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


Resources - - - $55,000,000 














AS BOOKKEEPER; EXPERIENCED MAN 
capable of taking full charge. Apply 453, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





SALESMAN WITH FOUR YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence calling on best car-lot trade in New 
England, desires position with good mill; 
best references and bond if desired. Ad- 
dress 1387, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER AND SUPERINTEND- 
ent; has had lifetime experience with mills 
from 200 to 1,500 bbls; strictly temperate; 
attentive to business; highest references; 
age 32; steady work only considered; state 
full particulars in answering; prefer Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Idaho, Utah or Montana. 
Address Northwestern Miller, 813 Arctic 
Building, Seattle, Wash. 





The Sunshine Mill 


Lehrack Contracting 
Engineering Co., Kansas City, Mo. 





Built by Lehrack for the 
El Reno Mill & Elevator Co. 
El Reno, Okla. 


SPECIALISTS in CONCRETE 
ond STEEL MILL and 
LEVATOR CONSTRUCTION 
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The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 
























A. HUHN, President ALEX. G. HUHN, Secretary 


A.HUHN ELEVATOR COMPANY 


OFFICES, 404-406-408 FLOUR EXCHANGE 


FORTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN SELECTING WHEAT ENABLES US 
TO SUPPLY THE MILLING TRADE WITH THE PARTICULAR GRADES 
OF WHEAT WANTED AND CUSTOMERS ORDERING A SPECIAL 
QUALITY CAN DEPEND UPON GETTING THAT AND NO OTHER 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














x< x 
We Represent Millers 


You get the best results if your requirements and inter- 
ests have the personal attention of a thoroughly reliable 
firm. Our o ization covers every Department of the 


Milling Wheat — Milling Barley 


Buckwheat, Oats, Corn, Rye, 
Screenings, Millfeed 


grain trade. pert judges of Spring and Western Wheat 

; isiti Ask for samples and 
will keep you posted and handle your requisitions. prices on barley for GOULD GRAIN Co. 
Special departments for Barley, Oats, Rye, Corn. milling purposes. MINNEAPOLIS 








The Van Dusen Harrington Co. 





Business Founded 1852 OTTO A. ZIMMERMAN 


MINNEAPOLIS 


x 


DULUTH 


Ps 


UNITED 








THE MCCAULL-DINSMORE CO. - 


| CHAMBER COMMERCE, MINNEAPOLIS 


| Best Grades of Milling Wheat Wise Won 


Write or Wire for samples ern White and Spring Varieties 
and quotations. 


Barley, Rye, Corn, Oats S 
of erinding wheat substitutes, H GRAIN COMPANY 
$1 Chamber Oommenee” MINNEAPOLIS Pon 
Pp Corn 
P 
Handh Cor i sion Co. Se 
GRAIN . wit ob 


nt INNEAPOLIS, MINK MINNEAPOLIS and DULUTH 




















E. S. Woodworth & Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Make a specialty of 


Selected Milling Barley and Rye 


ELEVATORS 
LOCATED 





Transfer Ry. 
C.St.P.M.&0.Ry. 


Warehousemen—Grain and Merchandise Tresishenslng— 
Storage and Forwarding 


107 Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn. cre Northern 














Marfield Grain Company 


Can furnish country mills with the qualities of spring 
wheat they desire. . . 


Correspondence solicited. Chamber of Commerce, MINNEAPOLIS 




















E. 8S. WoopwortTu Cuas. A. Eaton 
President Manager 

























Do you want 


Barley, Rye 
r Oats 


if so please write, 
wire or phone. 


Prompt answers 
and prompt ship- 
ments our spe- 
cialty. 


Concrete Elevator Co. 


Chamber of Commerce MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











